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276 Crafts Make Motion Pictures 
Your Best Entertainment 


























Into the making of a picture goes the work of the 
men and women of 276 arts, crafts and professions 
—collaborators with the great writers and composers, 
the directors and players whose names you see on the 
screen. 


Before a picture unfolds its story, artists and archi- 
tects, designers and draftsmen, bricklayers and carpen- 
ters have labored—erecting sometimes whole streets 
or entire villages . . . building and furnishing slums 
and palaces. 


Lighting experts, musicians and mechanics, sound 
effects technicians, set dressers and seamstresses have 
worked day and night—each contributing his or her 
part to create the picture you see—each helping to 
make motion pictures what they are today—your best 


entertainment. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


The closing weeks of 1938 find the whole world in 
Christmas turmoil, arming in frenzied haste, affronted by mass 
1938 persecutions such as we thought indicative only of bar- 

barism, and by the indignities which are the lot of human 
beings on many fronts. All of this is the background for our recurring 
celebration of the holy festival marking the birthday of Him who 
was born to give the world a new commandment “That ye love one 
another.” 

In the nearly two thousand years since that Teacher was crucified, 
the world has made some progress in understanding this command- 
ment and applying it to our individual living. But in our group rela- 
tions, either on a local or a national basis, we have failed to follow the 
principles of this commandment to our great distress and loss. In the 
field of international relations we still follow the ethical standards of 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and we deal with offenders 
in the spirit of vengeance. 

As we try to lead individual lives in accord with the new com- 
mandment and permit our group relations to follow the rule of the 
jungle, we are torn by the struggle between our two standards. We 
have before us the problem of making our whole world conform to 
our highest conceptions of human life and to assure freedom and 
dignity in living to all men. Under democratic government we have 
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made progress in establishing political freedom and equality before 
the law. We have yet to establish freedom and equal opportunity in 
our economic relations. We have made some progress but we have 
much yet to do before mutual respect and cooperation exist every- 
where between managements and unions, the various establishments 
in a trade association, and between various industries working to- 
gether in a national planning council with organized labor and gov- 
ernmental leadership. 

The task involved is a challenge to intellectual capacity and real 
belief in possibilities of good will between men, but no other crusade 
required more faith and devotion to high purpose. It is an imperative 
task if we would preserve our democratic way of life so that men 
may live together in peace and justice with opportunity for progress. 

Christmas, 1938, should be a day of dedication to peace and good 
will, with renewed determination to establish standards of morality 
for group life and activity. 


What wage-earners want most of all as a basis for in- 
Partnership dustrial relations is an opportunity to develop collec- 
Wage tive bargaining to its full possibilities. Through col- 

lective bargaining the whole range of relations between 
those who carry on the production processes and those with final 
responsibility for determining production policies may be discussed 
from the approach of both sides and mutual agreement reached upon 
the principles and standards developing out of consideration of facts 
and experiences. 

The primary principle underlying collective bargaining is one 
universally accepted in theory but widely ignored in practice—the 
right of a laborer in the fruits of his toil. This right has been ob- 
scured by the complex relationships of the corporation method of 
financing, factory and mass-production with machine tools and electric 
power to supply human power. Through the processes of collective 
bargaining the union and management can discuss and clarify fair 
standards for measuring the contributions of all factors in production 
and establish just principles of work relationships and distribution 
of returns from joint work. 

As a carry-over from former types of production, management 
is trying to maintain exclusive control over records which would dis- 
close costs accounting as well as the determination of distribution of 
gains. These records and management of business are not the exclu- 
sive property of management or investors. Business operates by and 
through the channel and agencies which Society maintains, and it does 
not bear alone the consequences of its policies and comparative success- 
fulness. Open accounting is essential with our social and economic 
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structure to protect the interests of the public, investors as well as 
the production or operating staff. When collective bargaining be- 
comes really effective upon a basis of experience, records and costs 
accounting, there will be distribution of returns from joint work in 
proportion to contributions and real partnership between investors, 
workers and management—each receiving a partnership wage. 

This statement of the objectives of collective bargaining discloses 
why some corporations oppose it so bitterly in defense of an arbitrary 
power they have exercised and benefited from, and why others are 
trying to divert workers from the main issue by proposing “income 
security” and “profit sharing” under the present arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible control of management over the distribution of business 
income. 

The American Federation of Labor recommends that all unions 
center their efforts on developing the widest possibilities of collective 
bargaining. We are providing for federal labor unions economic and 
financial information that will enable them to discuss compensation in 
the light of the ability of the company to pay. That is a first step. 
A much more advanced stage is collective bargaining in the railway 
industry with union executives cooperating with railways to find the 
solution of the financial problems of the industry as a basis for joint 
efforts to secure the necessary administrative or legislative action. 


As preparedness for national defense becomes a para- 
Labor and mount issue, the American Federation of Labor re- 
National affirms its devotion to the ideals and institutions of our 
Defense Republic in peace or in war. Whether in peace or in 

war we demand the right to represent wage-earners 
against the forces that would curtail our power and against those who 
would subordinate human rights to special interests. We demand the 
right to participate in national service on equal footing with all other 
citizens. We do not believe that national emergencies are signals to 
overthrow all standards and practices that have been found productive 
of human betterment. We are especially apprehensive because of the 
wide publicity given to certain proposals for hasty and inadequate 
training of workers for making aeroplanes, anti-aircraft defense and 
munitions industries. We will protest with all our power any such 
proposal for turning out partly trained craftsmen who would be a 
menace to both war and peace-production. 

There are in the ranks of industry and among the unemployed 
an adequate supply of craftsmen for a defense program, and in the 
meantime we should be training additional craftsmen under proper 
safeguard and in accord with standards developed out of production 
experience. 
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The Army and the Navy are under obligations to consult repre- 
sentatives of Labor before undertaking programs that concern Labor. 


The resistance of railway labor unions to the pro- 
Railway Wage posed wage cut has been intelligent and ably man- 
Decision aged. Issues vital to the whole labor movement 

were involved. One major wage cut could easily 
start such a movement throughout all industries and thus restrict the 
retail market at a time when buyers are essential. Secondly there was 
involved how far the financial distress of this industry should result 
in reductions in the incomes of its employees. 

Transportation is basic ia our economic and social organization. 
Railroads despite new competitors in the field are our main depend- 
ence for passenger and freight transportation. Because the railway 
industry is essentially a public utility, the I. C. C. is authorized to 
determine rates in the public interests, which, in turn, limits railway 
revenues. Our railways, however, have remained privately owned 
and operated though government subsidies and operation have been 
discussed and public interest is an accepted principle. 

When collective bargaining between railway labor executives and 
the railway executives failed to move the railway executives to alter 
their determination to cut wages 15 percent and mediation was also 
unsuccessful, a fact-finding board was created to investigate and to 
report to the President within thirty days. This board reported 
against wage reduction and pointed out that ownership must find some 
way to absorb short time declines in revenues without disturbing the 
wage structure. Clearly some fundamental solution of the railway 
difficulties must be found other than that offered by wage reductions. 
The board also pointed out that an ungraduated reduction would fall 
with disproportionate distress upon the lower paid employees. 

Clearly the problems of the railway industry are the concern of 
the whole nation—a fact that is accentuated as we discuss adequate 
national defense. National defense must be thought through in terms 
of integrated planning adequate for all Society. Railroads are our 
main transportation dependence to shift troops, munitions and other 
supplies as the General Staff may direct. The fact that railways have 
a military as well as an industrial function must figure in national plans 
for relieving the financial distress of the railways. 

The railway unions made a magnificent fight in defending their 
interests and thereby protecting standards for all who work for wages. 
But their defense of their own interests was planned and executed 
with full understanding of the relation of their wage structure to their 
industry and to the whole economic organization. The fine group of 
men who operate the railways and the railway shops have once again 
demonstrated their competence as workers and as citizens. 
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Industries as yet have not found ways to eliminate the peaks 
Merit and valleys in business activity. Nor can industry alone 
Rating _ solve this problem for there are forces involved beyond the 

control of single industries or even the whole economic fab- 
ric. In the final analysis business—production and distribution of 
goods and services—exists for the service of Society. Under the laws 
that govern Society, men and women must earn the means to pay for 
their livelihood. It follows that those denied an opportunity of 
income earning become a charge upon social income and the only sure 
way yet devised to take care of them is unemployment insurance. 

Unemployment insurance is possible by spreading the risk over 
the widest possible basis and defining risk in terms of the life of all 
industries—the pooled fund reserve. 

Unfortunately in the first steps of setting up unemployment com- 
pensation laws, some wanted to restrict the base to one employer or 
industry—the individual reserve plan, and a compromise was made 
in some laws providing the so-called merit rating. There appeared 
to be an analogy between unemployment compensation and work- 
men’s compensation which was deceptive to those who did not consider 
the difference between an employer’s control over accident prevention 
and unemployment prevention. The ways to accident and occupational 
disease prevention are fairly well known and the effects of preventive 
programs are cumulative, whereas stabilization of employment in one 
plant or industry merely shifts unemployment elsewhere, and the 
decline of the industry may upset all plans. There is no fair basis 
for reducing the payments for one establishment or an industry with- 
out endangering the security of all. 

Some of our state laws provide for automatic merit rating while 
others provide for study of the proposal. The basic principle in merit 
rating is, of course, at variance with the principle of pooling all funds 
to provide the maximum of security at the minimum of costs. Merit 
rating would add enormously to administrative costs for it involves 
separate accounts for individuals and the calculation of individual tax 
rates. The administration of unemployment compensation is already 
overburdened beyond safety because of the present complexities of 
the provisions of our laws and this additional burden might easily 
result inchaos. The expense of administration is already large but we 
hope can be reduced by experience if additional burdens are not added. 

Our experience with the payment of unemployment compensation 
—though limited—would not warrant decreasing the funds paid into 
the pool. A steadily increasing proportion of funds available has 
been paid out in benefits. It is obvious that no special favors in the 
form of tax differential can be granted to any favored group without 
increasing the rates of those not favored—a provision that would 
multiply administrative complexities. 
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From the first the American Federation of Labor opposed the 
merit rating principle in unemployment compensation and state fed- 
erations of labor are urged now to lead the campaign to eliminate such 
provisions from their state laws. This is a first and fundamental step 
in simplification of unemployment compensation laws. 


Whether in peace or in war there are political, his- 
Pan-American torical and economic ties that bind together the coun- 
Labor tries of the western hemisphere. These mutual ties 

were the foundation upon which the Pan-American 
Union was organized and have been the reason for the increasing 
serviceability of that institution. Distrust and scarcely veiled hos- 
tility between the countries of South and North America for years 
prevented the Union from developing effectiveness. But the develop- 
ment of new means of transportation and communication has brought 
our peoples more closely in touch with each other. The changes in 
trade currents since the World War have turned our industries toward 
the markets of the New World. 

In addition to the Pan-American Union activities seven inter- 
American conferences have been held, dedicated to the purpose of 
perfecting and coordinating inter-American peace instruments. The 
Eighth Conference to be held in Lima in December will consider the 
creation of an Inter-American Court of International Justice and the 
creation of a league or an association of American nations. The basis 
of these proposals is our common heritage as nations of the New 
World and mutual need to coordinate economic and technical develop- 
ments. Under consideration are: rules relative to the codification 
of international law in America; reports on codification of interna- 
tional law on certain subjects; principles relative to recognition of 
belligerency; inter-American commercial policy; the creation of an 
inter-American institute of economics and finance; inter-American com- 
munications facilities; uniformity of commercial law; immigration; 
status of Indian and rural populations; labor regulations; political 
and civil rights of women; intellectual cooperation and moral dis- 
armament. 

From this agenda it is obvious that the purposes of these inter- 
American conferences look toward the development of institutions 
and procedures for peace in the New World. Most timely is the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt to refer to the Lima Conference a 
proposal for defense of the Western Hemisphere. By acting together 
we can keep our countries free for peaceful pursuits. 

Against this background the proposal of the American Federation 
of Labor organization paralleling this same New World basis is 
most timely and necessary. Though the labor movement of each 
country doubtless will have representation in its national delegation, 
there is need of an agency to serve as a labor clearing house for the 
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labor organizations of all countries in order that we may talk over our 
special labor interests and reach agreement upon policy and general 
interests. Labor needs for the purpose of unifying our common ef- 
forts a clearing agency for mutual interests leaving all national groups 
free within their own jurisdictions. 


There is a steadily gaining insistence in the public demand 
Medical that steps be taken to develop and implement a national 
Care health program. There is no difference of opinion as to 

whether all families have adequate medical care during 
sickness to say nothing of preventive care to sustain good health. 
Two-thirds of all families have incomes under $1450 per year; 89 
percent have incomes under $2500. 

Families with incomes between $2500 and $5,000 are able to 
have medical care for normal illnesses but a major sickness or opera- 
tion bears heavily on family income. A movement growing in popu- 
larity within these income levels is cooperatives for medical care—or 
prepaid medical care plans centering around hospitalization or a 
group organized for group medical practice. These movements are 
good and they indicate the way to government action, but they lack 
the permanence provided by government plans with compulsory con- 
tributions. When income margins are narrow people do not or cannot 
regularly lay aside for medical care that is not imperative whereas a 
government plan would provide regularly for payment of small joint 
contributions and by including larger numbers of persons would reduce 
the burden on all. The problem of bringing medical care within the 
possibilities of the great majority of families.is a social responsibility. 

The proposal of the American Medical Association to provide 
medical care through tax supported agencies would provide only for 
what the doctors call the “medically needy” —a most distasteful term. 
Nothing in their proposals considers the needs of the great masses of 
self-supporting wage-earners and small salaried workers to whom 
health is indispensable to continued income earning. 

The American Medical Association has always cooperated with 
workmen’s compensation covering accidents and occupational diseases. 
It is well known that the problems and difficulties under workmen’s 
compensation have grown out of permitting commercial insurance 
companies to have any part in the administration of social legislation. 
Social purposes and profit making have nothing in common. If we 
required compensation legislation to set up exclusive state funds, we 
could then safely expand workmen’s compensation under Federal 
leadership to provide medical care for non-industrial illnesses under 
conditions which the medical profession has found sound. 

Our Government must be prepared to act upon some national 
health plan in the near future and it should have the cooperation of 
the American medical profession and all other interested groups. 











COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—NEXT STEPS 


ARTHUR C. JACKSON 


Senior Partner, Jackson-Alden, Associates 


law of the land. The labor union 

has established itself. Organ- 
ized labor has gained a great oppor- 
tunity in securing collective bargain- 
ing. The next step is to establish, 
through collective bargaining, a work 
relationship which will release pro- 
ductive energy to the full and benefit 
both workers and employers. 

More than fifteen years ago organ- 
ized labor on the railroads took the 
initiative in proposing a plan for this 
end. Recognizing the folly of wast- 
ing time and money in unnecessary 
strikes, railroad unions proposed cer- 
tain methods of procedure which 
would enable their members and rail- 
road managements to cooperate for 
greater efficiency, higher wages and 
steadier employment. Various types 
of “‘Union-management cooperation” 
have since been tried in other indus- 
tries and President Green gave it his 
full endorsement when the subject was 
so ably presented to the Forty-ninth 
Annual Convention in Toronto in 
1929 by Sir Henry Thornton, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Mr. Green in closing that ses- 
sion said: 

“T am glad this record is made this 
morning. In many of these fights the 
winners lose, and the sacrifice is so 
great to everybody that I wish the 
employers of this country who oppose 
the organization of their workers 
would come to understand the value 
of cooperation and industrial peace 
and allow us to organize and give to 
cooperative relationship the service 
we are capable of giving.” 


( | neeltnies bargaining is the 


The right to organize has been won. 
The obligation to cooperate rests 
heavily upon both parties. There is a 
great deal of missionary work to be 
done. The relationship between the 
union representative and the employer 
must be brought to a friendly basis, 
such as exists between many buyers 
and salesmen whose interests are far 
more opposed to each other than are 
those of employee and employer. In 
the successful operation of business, 
capital and labor are both essentials, 
for neither can be successful without 
the other. 

Too many people have been misled 
by the false economic theory that pros- 
perity is the direct resultant of high 
prices. It is not the sum total of in- 
dividuals’ wealth that establishes per- 
manent prosperity but the ability to 
produce useful things within the pur- 
chasing power of the masses of people. 
It is upon this theory, that production 
is the basis of national wealth, includ- 
ing individual wealth, that I base this 
article. 

During the rapid development of 
industry in this country over the past 
thirty years the problem of increas- 
ing productivity of the plant has been 
considered strictly the problem of 
management. In most cases the man- 
agement has not sought the assistance 
of their employees in securing im- 
proved results, either along the line of 
quality or quantity. Oh, yes, a few 
companies have suggestion boxes 
around the plant and give a dollar to 
fifty dollars for adopted suggestions! 

Most improvements in plant opera- 
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tion have been devised and installed 
by engineers, either permanently on 
the company payroll or brought in as 
consultants, frequently called “effi- 
ciency experts.”. Too often their func- 
tion has been simply to speed up pro- 
duction; too often at the expense of 
quality; and almost universally with- 
out giving consideration to increasing 
the earnings of the workers. Fre- 
quently these plans have been installed 
upon a “Pay-out-of-Savings” basis, 
which has driven the men introducing 
them to set tasks so tight that the 
average worker almost had to kill him- 
self to make a week’s wages. It has 
been entirely natural that the worker 
did his best to mislead the time study 
man in order to get a soft rate. Sub- 
sequently, if he got a “soft” rate, he 
took good care not to “spoil the job” 
by doing so much as to exceed the 
allowable daily or weekly wage. 


Now to my way of thinking this is~ 


all wrong. First “Pay-out-of-Sav- 
ings” contracts with engineers make 
improbable the setting of a fair rate. 
The employer should not take just as 
much of the increased profit, due to 
reduced costs, as he thinks he can 
without having a strike, neither should 
the worker shirk to avoid a fair rate. 

The great problem is the establish- 
ment of mutual faith between em- 
ployer and employee. Now for the 
first time organized labor can take 
the initiative. I believe a relationship 
between employer and worker can be 
reborn; such as existed when industry 
was operated in small units and the 
apprentice knew he had a chance to 
marry the boss’ daughter if he made 
good at his trade. 

The solution I have to propose to 
this momentous problem is complete 
cooperation of worker and employer 
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in increasing wages of the worker as 
well as the productivity and earnings 
of the employer’s plant. These two 
factors must hereafter go together. 
There is not a factory in existence 
wherein the workers do not know 
many ways in which the productivity 
of the plant can be increased, but they 
never have been in a position to get 
their fair share of increased returns 
that would result if their ideas were 
put into operation. Of course, work- 
ers have not had the opportunity to 
become proficient in expressing them- 
selves so as to convey their ideas of 
changes in method and design. Even 
if they had had the opportunity, they 
had no assurance in sharing the result- 
ing benefits. 

Up until this time, when collective 
bargaining has become the right of 
every group of workers, there has 
been little chance for a representative 
of a group to negotiate a reasonable 
agreement with the management of 
any reasonably sized plant. Now 
plans can be made for pooling ideas. 

Such an agreement involves many 
conditions which will have to be varied 
to meet different situations. The ap- 
parent savings made at a single opera- 
tion may not be the net savings to the 
employer as additional investment in 
tools, machines, or working space may 
be required to get the full advantage 
of the suggested new method. A 
change may involve the scrapping of 
parts and work in process; it may in- 
volve the redesign of the article in 
question. The cost of all of these 
changes must be taken into account 
when the net savings are calculated. 

There are industrial engineers who 
by experience and training are able 
to effect important savings in course 
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of the manufacture and selling of al- 
most any article. Their presence in 
the plant has not in the past been 
looked upon favorably by the workers. 
There are some industrial engineers 
who have had a broad experience as 
workers, as employers and as consult- 
ants. Such persons, if employed 
jointly by a group of workers and their 
employer, or by the employer’s or- 
ganization in the case of an industry 
agreement, can act as an impartial 


judge to calculate the net savings ac- - 


cording to a predetermined plan in 
accordance with the agreement. He 
can also serve the joint interests of 
employer and employee by initiating 
improvements in methods and prod- 
uct, thereby increasing the output of 
the plant and in all likelihood stabiliz- 
ing employment. 
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The agreement may provide for 
the distribution of such net savings 
in a variety of ways; it may increase 
the rate of the worker performing 
the operation; it may be paid the 
worker each pay period in the form of 
a bonus; it may be accumulated for the 
benefit of the worker and paid periodi- 
cally; it might go to pay for group 
life insurance; or for innumerable 
such practical purposes. 

The writer believes that if the 
spokesman for a group of intelligent 
and ambitious workers will approach 
a comparatively open-minded em- 
ployer with a proposition along the 
lines outlined in this article, he will be 
able to secure an agreement which 
will result in higher wages for the 
workers and increased profits for the 
employer. 


THE KING 


The King of kings behold! An ox-stall bed 


As Infant holds Him! 


He to earth has come 


Acclaimed by no procession, trump or drum; 

Only by singing seraphs overhead. 

Greatly the path of suffering He shall tread; 

The heights and depths of life ascend and plumb; 

Eat bread of sorrow till its last salt crumb; 

And thorn-crowned pass through regions of the dead, 
From throne of Crucifixion! The strong grave 

Can hold Him not: He from death’s clutch shall rise, 
Mount the high heavens wearing His glorious scars. 
Whence He shall come to conquer with His brave, 

And triumph with them in His streets of skies 

Arched with His rainbows, bannered with His stars. 


—GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON. 











“..- ONE THIRD OF A NATION...” 
A Living Newspaper Play About Housing by Arthur Arent * 


Reviewed by HELEN R. HENRY 


Guild of New York, the Living 

Newspaper which several years 
ago gave us the stirring INJUNCTION 
GRANTED” and Power,’ has scored 
again. “. .. ONE THIRD OF A Na- 
TION . . .” ran for almost a year in 
New York City to crowded houses, 
and has been produced by the Federal 
Theatre Project in many cities of the 
country. Its success is deserved. 
Again making use of a many-leveled 
set—with ramps leading from one 
level to another and so keeping the 
action of the play fluid—calling on the 
device of the loudspeaker to repre- 
sent the voice of conscience, to carry 
the argument of the play and to prod 
the Little Man who is the protagonist 
in his search for the underlying causes 
of why so many millions of people 
must go wretchedly housed in this 
year of grace, “. . . ONE THIRD OF 
A NATION . . .” isa provocative and 
thought-compelling document. 

True, the first. half is so far supe- 
rior to the second as to make one 
wonder why invention flagged at a 
point where it should instead have 


G& auild of Ne by the Newspaper 





1 |. One Tuirp oF A NATion .. .” is fully 
protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other coun- 
tries of the Copyright Union. This means that 
it cannot be used without permission. Should 
union or other groups wish to produce the play, 
in part or in full, royalty arrangements must be 
made directly with The Living Newspaper, 
Federal Theater Project, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, 122 East 42d Street, New York. 

* December, 1936, American Federationist. 

* June, 1937, American Federationist. 


gathered itself up to drive home a 
smashing argument. One suspects 
that this was not alone because sta- 
tistics were being dealt with—notably 
more difficult to dramatize than the 
earlier episodes of the play—but be- 
cause those statistics have a rueful 
verity that the playwright flinched at 
facing; namely, that although some- 
thing must certainly be done about the 
appalling housing conditions of one 
third of our nation, the cost of slum 
clearance and the substitution of de- 
cent dwelling places would be of such 
magnitude that for the government 
alone to deal adequately with the 
problem within our lifetime would 
run the total up to staggeringly bank- 
rupt proportions. 

Lunging savagely at Congress for 
having slashed the appropriation for 
the Wagner-Steigall Housing Act 
from one billion dollars to $526 mil- 
lion, the play points out that at this 
rate it will take the United States two 
hundred years to deal with its housing 
problem. With equal indignation, it 
contrasts this $526 million with the 
three billion, one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars appropriated for 
the army and navy during the past 
four years—as if this solved the ques- 
tion! Admittedly, battleships and air- 
planes, machine-guns and cannon are 
non-productive goods, contributing 
nothing to the general well-being; ad- 
mittedly, the world race for armed 
supremacy is completely mad; but true 
also is the fact that “... ONE THIRD 
oF A NATION .. .” was written more 
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than a year ago, before the Munich 
pact had blotted out all hope of dis- 
armament so long as the totalitarian 
states straddle Europe—perhaps 
Asia; before it was clear that it would 
be lunacy of the nth degree for this or 
any other democratic state to fail to 
arm to the teeth. 

Again, while the second half of 
“,.. One Tuirp oF A NATION...” 
points out that government alone can- 
not solve the problem, but must serve 
as a stimulating agency to draw in the 
private capital of philanthropists and 
of foundations to provide decent 
housing at fair but minimum rates of 
interest on their investment, it seems 
to this reviewer that the play could 
have been enriched in content and in 
significance by a series of flashes 
showing how the country’s business as 
a whole might be accelerated and de- 
pressions minimized through a build- 
ing boom that would at the same time 
raise the standards of living of some 
sixty or seventy million people to a 
decent and endurable level. 

Despite these shortcomings, 
“... ONE THIRD oF A NATION...” 
is a stirring and timely play, adding 
considerable lustre to the laurels of 
the Living Newspaper, of the News- 
paper Guild of New York which spon- 
sored it, and of the Federal Theatre 
Project, its producer. Also, the Gug- 
genheim Fellowship which the play 
won for its author, Mr. Arthur Arent, 
was well-deserved. 

* * * 

Act I, Scene 1—“Fire!” The cur- 
tain rises on a cross-section of a slum 
tenement. At right, the entrance to 
a cellar. Above this, a room com- 


pletely exposed; over this cubicle are 
walls, possibly from an adjoining 
house that has been torn down, show- 
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ing the plaster lines made by the 
former floors and stairways. On an- 
other level, a cross-section of two ex- 
posed rooms, one above the other, 
and a narrow stairway to the left 
leading from the street up to the in- 
terior of the house. A fire escape 
about 24 feet up, with one window as 
egress to it. On the left, an alley af- 
fords a view of neighboring tenement 
houses, warehouses in need of repair, 
and, in the distance, a gas tank. The 
whole structure is not meant to por- 
tray a realistic tenement house, but 
should have the feeling and essence 
of one. 

(An Old Man Scavenger, drawing 
after him a child’s broken-down ex- 
press cart, crosses into the alleyway, 
gathering bits of firewood. His action 
indicates that it is cold. A Group of 
children settle for a game of crap on 
the sidewalk. On the topmost floor 
of the structure, a door opens and a 
shaft of light picks out a Little Girl, 
carrying a bucket much too heavy for 
her. She descends the stairs and is 
met on the landing by a man whom 
she addresses as “Mr. Rosen.” As 
they descend together, several men 
returning from work pass them on the 
stairs. ) 

LouDsPEAKER: This might be 397 
Madison Street, New York ... It 
might be 245 Halsey Street, Brook- 
lyn... or Jackson Avenue and roth 
Street, Long Island City . . . in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. 

(A Woman enters with packages 
and slowly climbs the stairs. On the 
upper landing she stops to talk with A 
Woman Carrying a Baby. A Drunk- 
ard crosses the stage. A Policeman 
comes on and breaks up the crap 
game, scattering the children. A wisp 
of smoke from the basement, right. 
The Children investigate. A slight 
flurry of excitement and smoke in the 
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People appear in the 
hallways. Muffled shouts of “Fire: 
Smoke!” Smoke and flame leap out 
from the basement. A Man appears 
on the fire escape. Crowds form in 
the street below. Fire sirens sound 
... the Policeman returns . . . Fire- 
men appear. Kids on roller skates 
race across the stage. Sirens and 
screams reach their peak as the Man 
attempts to use the ladder hanging 
from the fire escape. Mr. Rosen, re- 
turning, tries vainly to get through the 
crowds and into the burning house. 
All look upward at the Man on the 
fire escape. The ladder gives way 
and dangles perilously over the heads 
of the crowd below. More shouts of 
“Jump! Jump!” More screams... 
as 

BLACKOUT. 

Act I, Scene 2—Investigation |! 

LOUDSPEAKER: Four men, two 
women and seven children lost their 
lives in that fire on Madison Street. 
Another man was killed trying to 
make his way down a fire escape lad- 
der. When the fire department ar- 
rived, the building was in flames. 
Only a few of those inside could be 
reached.* What started this fire? 
Why did it spread so quickly? Why 
was the death toll so high? 

(Light up on a table, downstage, 
right. An overhead spotlight picks 
up a man seated near table, the Mr. 
Rosen who tried to get back into the 
burning building. He is dazed, ab- 
sorbed in something he is trying to 
puzzle out. Upstage, center, in a row, 
are seated the various Inspectors. At 
left, a conspicuously empty chair. A 
Secretary taking down testimony. ... 
Attention is focused on Mr. Rosen 
and the Commissioner, questioning 
him.) 

The Commissioner is sympathetic, 


upper rooms. 





*N. Y. Times, February 19, 1924. 
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but a little worn, as though this had 
been going on for some time and he 
had despaired of getting an answer. 
“Now, Mr. Rosen,” he says gently, 
“won’t you tell us what happened 
when you came home? I know how 
difficult this is, but we’re trying to get 
at what caused this fire, and you’ve 
got to help us. That’s how we can 
prevent other fires... .” Rosen 
(slowly) : “They no let me into the 
house. My wifeburnup . . . in bed. 
My two children burn up . . . in bed. 
Sons! Mine: Two!” “And then?” 
asks the Commissioner. “And then 

. they no let me into the house,” 
answers Rosen, relapsing into his 
brooding. 

The Commissioner, giving it up as 
a bad job, turns to the Fire Inspector. 
“What do you know about this?” he 
asks. Fire Inspector: “The flames 
started in the cellar . . . probably in 
a pile of rubbish. . . . Cigarette, 
maybe. . . . The halls went up and 
the stairways. That’s why they 
couldn’t get out. Then the walls 
caved in. You couldn’t stop it be- 
cause the wainscoting was made of 
wood. That carried the flames right 
up like somebody ran along it with a 
torch.” Commissioner (sharply): 
“Ts wooden wainscoting a violation ?” 
Fire Inspector: ““Well, er . . . maybe 
you'd better ask the Building Depart- 
ment about that.” 

Crossing to the Building Depart- 
ment Inspector, “Are you the In- 
spector of the Building Department? 
When was this house built?” “In 
1884,” the Inspector tells the Com- 
missioner. “It’s an old law tenement. 
. . . One that was built before the 
law of 1901. . . . Any building put 
up after that date had to have ade- 
quate fire escapes and certain other 
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improvements. . . . Take wooden 
wainscoting, for instance. . . . That 
was a violation in a new building, but 
not in an old law tenement.” 

Commissioner, turning to Tene- 
ment House Inspector, asks him how 
recently he had inspected the premises 
at 397 Madison Street, and is told 
about six months ago. There hadn’t 
been any complaint since that time. 
The Commissioner wants to know 
why they have to wait for complaints. 
Why can’t they have periodic inspec- 
tions? Tenement House Inspector: 
“Mr. Commissioner, we have 224 in- 
spectors to cover 105,000 dwelling 
places. It would take our entire staff 
three years to visit each one of these 
houses once.”” The Commissioner 
asks the Tenement House Inspector 
whether, in the light of his experience, 
he would consider this building a fire- 
trap. Inspector: “Mr. Commissioner, 
if that building is a firetrap, then so 
is every old law tenement in New 
York City . . . and there are 67,000 
of them!” 

Commissioner: “That’s all, gentle- 
men. Thank you. My report will 
state that a fire of undetermined ori- 
gin broke out in the basement of the 
house at 397 Madison Street... . 
According to your testimony, there 
were no violations and all laws were 
scrupulously ...” (They all rise 
and prepare to leave.) 

Here, however, the Loudspeaker 
breaks in. Has everybody testified? 
How about that empty chair? They 
want to get at the bottom of this 
thing, don’t they? Why not call the 
landlord? The Commissioner pro- 
tests. . . . The law only allows him 
to call the landlord in a clear case of 
violation. And they, nodding to the 
Inspectors, they said there were no 
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violations. The Loudspeaker admits 
that settles it. . . of course they can’t 
break the law. Then, insidiously: 
“But wouldn’t you like to know what 
he’s got to say, anyhow .. . just, 
sort of, off the record ?”” The Commis- 
sioner agrees, and the Loudspeaker 
calls: “Mr. Schultz! Mr. Schultz! 
Is Mr. Schultz in the house ?” 
Schultz emerges from the alley, 
left. The Loudspeaker directs him 
to the empty chair, and asks whether 
he would mind testifying about his 
house on Madison Street. Schultz is 
a bit suspicious, but agrees. The 
Commissioner asks whether there 
were any violations in his house. As 
Schultz hesitates, the Loudspeaker 
says: “Go on, Carl, it’s all off the 
record!” Schultz admits that maybe 
there were a few violations, but they 
were all small, and had nothing to do 
with the fire. The Commissioner 
wants to know why Schultz never 
renovated his house . . . why he 
never fixed it over so it would be a 
better place to live in, and not such a 
fire-trap. Schultz: “Well, if I fix it 
up, I have to raise the rent, and then 
everybody moves out! It is a bad in- 
vestment!” Loudspeaker (sharply) : 
“Do you want to sell, Mr. Schultz? 
I'll give you just what you paid for 
it, even though the house today .. . 
in 1924... is practically worth- 
less. . . A rubbish heap . . . a slum. 
Come on, Mr. Schultz, you can get 
rid of it without losing a cent . . .” 
Schultz: “No! My house is just 
like you say .. . arubbishheap.. . 
a slum. But the land it’s on... 
That’s different! . . . In a big city 
like this, land never goes down. If 
you hold on to it long enough, it goes 
up, up, up all the time: I pay more 
than it’s worth when I buy... I 
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get more when I sell! I can’t fix up 


the house. . . I can’t lower the rents. 

. Why? .. . Because the land 
costs too much! The man who sold 
ittome . . . he made three hundred 
percent... ontheland! Theman 


who sold it to him, he made a thov- 
sand per cent... om the land! 
Each time rents went up, up, up!” 

Loudspeaker: ‘But, Mr. Schultz, 
you’re speculating: And if you're 
successful, the standard of living of 
six million people goes down! They 
have to pay more in rent and do with- 
out other things they need.” 

Schultz, rising hysterically, admits 
that he is speculating! . .. So is 
every other landlord who expects to 
make anything out of his investment! 
It’s land, land, land! That’s where 
the money is! Mr. Rosen (softly) : 
“And what about me?” Schultz says 
he is sorry for Mr. Rosen, but if he 
can only afford to pay $24 a month 
rent, he’ll have to live in his house 

. or one just like it. . . And they 
can’t blame him: They’ll have to go 
back a long time and blame whatever 
it was that made New York City real 
estate the soundest and most profit- 
able investment on the face of the 
earth!’ Dim Out Lights. 


* * * 


Act I, Scene 3—Land! Enter 
right, downstage, a Landowner, car- 
rying a large bundle and dressed in 
a costume suggesting the period from 
1775 to 1850. Crossing to center, 
he places two signs on the stage. 

“Oh, hello, who are you?” asks 
the Loudspeaker. ‘Well, I might be 
a lot of people. My name might be 
Rhinelander, Astor, Goelet, Wendell 

. or... or just Schultz.” That’s 
very interesting, comments the Loud- 
speaker, and what does Mr. Schultz 
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do for a living? “I put my money 
in the ground,” says Schultz. “You 
mean you bury it?” ‘No, I invest 
it.” “Now we're getting some place,” 
comments the Loudspeaker, and 
wants to know what’s that thing 
under the Landowner’s arm. “That’s 
i . land!” he is told. 


(The Landowner unrolls a large 
piece of grass carpet, laying it down, 
center. son within the roll of car- 
pet he takes a small signpost, bearin 
the street markings, which he stands 
beside his property. He also takes 
out a small stanchion which he eat 
in the middle of his plot of a. 
reads: This Is Mine! eep 
He stands at a distance, ohiet Z 
layout.) 


“Very pretty,” comments the Loud- 
speaker, and what is the Landowner 
going to do with it? “I’m going to 
sit on it!” says the Landowner. “I’m 
going to sit on it until the city grows 
up around me. And then I’ll make a 
lot of money! Watch me!” 


(The Landowner makes himself 
comfortable, sitting on his plot of 
rass_and whistling nonchalantly. 
he ringing of a bell and the Voice 
of the Town Crier are heard offstage, 
announcing that this is New York 
City in 1781 . . . the town’s popu- 
lation is 18,000. . . The Landowner 
reflects that the town is growing up. 
In a little while it’s going to 
get kind of crowded down there, and 
then. . . He breaks off and resumes 
his whistling, staring straight out 
into the audience. A Man enters, 
right, mopping his brow, looking for 
a place to sit. . . Seeing the green 
patch, he sinks down into a small 
corner, some distance away, and 
starts to stretch happily. . . .) 


“Hey, can’t you read? Get off!” 
cries the Landowner. The Man tells 
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him it’s too crowded down there in 
the city .. . there’s no room to move 
around ... he’d like to build a house 
right here. Has he any money, the 
landlord wants to know, er does he 
work? Sure he works, when he can 
get it, the man tells him. Then, asks 
the Landowner, how would the man 
like to live on that patch . . . over 
there in the corner? Yes, that’s it 
. . « but not so much of it. The Man 
objects that it’s pretty expensive .. . 
and pretty far away from the stage 
coach lines . . . and it seems a bit 
swampy. Landowner (softly) : “But 
it’s a place to live.” Man: “That’s 
right. A man’s got to have a place to 
live.” The Landowner tells the Man 
he can lease the land for twenty years 
at fifty dollars a year. The Man pro- 
tests that at the end of twenty years 
the Landowner will have made five 
times what he paid for the land, and 
he’ll have to give it back just the 
same. The Landowner admits that 
when he bought this place ten years 
ago he couldn’t lease the whole thing 
for fifty dollars. But, looking at the 
Loudspeaker, he’s been sitting on it! 
He’s been sitting on it because he fig- 
ured that some day, to Man, you’d 
have to have a place to live.” The 
Man takes money from his pouch and 
gives it to the Landowner, and both 
settle down on their plot of grass, the 
Landowner whistling contentedly. 
Now the ringing of the bell and the 
Voice of the Town Crier are heard 
offstage again: “New York City, 
1800. Thomas Jefferson elected third 
President of the United States. Pop- 
ulation of New York City reaches 
79,216.” Enter 2d, 3d, 4th Men, 
right. They look around and are 
about to sit down when Landlord 
cries “Hey!” and points to sign sig- 
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nificantly. The same business is gone 
through with these newcomers as with 
the 1st Man. They protest at the 
price of the land, at the small piece 
allotted to them for their hard-earned 
money. But, as the Landowner tells 
them complacently, you can do with- 
out a lot of things, but you’ve got to 
have a place to live! 

Again the ringing of the bell, and 
the Voice of the Town Crier offstage: 
“The Canal is finished! The Erie 
Canal! New York City, 1824... . 
Population reaches 152,056... .” 
The four tenants are now seated on 
the carpet, but there is still plenty of 
room for more. ... The first sounds 
of building are heard offstage. . . . 
From this point on, the action speeds 
up. Seven or eight men enter, right. 
The same business as they are about 
to sit down. The men protest at the 
crowded conditions . . . at the high 
cost of the land... . Take it or 
leave it, the Landowner implies. . . . 
“There’s no room to walk around!” 
cries one. “No air!” says another. 
“No sunshine!” ‘Two hundred, two 
hundred and fifty, three hundred!” 
cries the Landowner. “You can’t do 
without a place to live!” They pay 
out their money, their places are 
pointed out to them, and they all sit 
down. 

Ringing of bell and Voice of Town 
Crier, offstage : “War declared! War 
declared on Mexico! 1845! The 
Great Immigration begins! New 
York’s population reaches 696,115!” 

Landowner looks over his land for 
more space to sell... . Offstage 
sounds of building increase in volume. 
... An occasional factory whistle. .. . 
By this time, the Tenants are sitting 
in restricted, cramped positions. They 
can hardly move. Their arms are 
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pressed close to their sides. Some are 
sitting on others’ laps. In these posi- 
tions, they are all engaged in going 
through part of their daily routine. 
For instance, one is shaving; another 
is reading a newspaper; another is 
trying to eat; a fourth is washing him- 
self; still another is attempting to tie 
his shoe lace. Others are writing let- 
ters, pressing pants, taking singing 
lessons, repairing shoes, etc., etc. 
Needless to say, all of these activities 
must be cramped and hemmed in, or 
the point of the scene is lost. They 
continue all this activity right through 
the scene until the blackout. 

The Landowner crosses to prospec- 
tive tenants, gathered downstage, and 
tells them he is sorry, but he has noth- 
ing more to rent. He can’t squeeze 
in another one. . . . There they are, 
all busy as a beehive. . . . A little 
crowded, but then a man’s got to have 
a place to live . . . any little place 
to call home. The Landowner turns 
to address the Loudspeaker. ‘Not 
bad, eh? And don’t forget, I still own 
that land! And all I did was sit!” 
The Loudspeaker asks ironically to 
what the Landowner attributes his 
success .. . urges him not to be mod- 
est. Landowner: “Oh, intelligence, 
foresight, and er. . . . Well, I had 
faith in the development and growth 
of the city.” Loudspeaker: “Oh, I 
see. But tell me, Mister, who devel- 
oped it? Who made the city grow?” 
The Landowner answers the people 

. everybody ... he, too. Loud- 
speaker: “No, not you. You just sat. 
Remember? That city was developed 
through the industry of 696,000 peo- 
ple. And in return for their labor, 
the value of your land went up from 
two hundred to forty thousand dol- 
lars... .”” Suddenly: “Look at them! 
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do?’ Landowner, slowly: ‘I remem- 
bered that they had to have a place 
to live in while they were building the 
city. . . . I didn’t force anybody to 
lease my land! I didn’t break any 
laws! Everything was honest and 
above board! . . . And remember 
this, I had good company! All the 
smartest people of my generation 
were doing it!” 

During the above, James Gordon 
Bennett has entered, left. Loud- 
speaker: “This is James Gordon Ben- 
nett, of “The New York Herald.’ ” 
Bennett bows. “He’s got a lot of 
crazy ideas,’”’ says the Loudspeaker. 

Bennett: “John Jacob Astor died 
today, leaving a will disposing of 
property worth twenty million dol- 
lars. . . . At least one-half of his im- 
mense property . . . ten million dol- 
lars . . . belongs to the people of 
the City of New York, because during 
the last fifty years of this man’s life 
his property was augmented and in- 
creased in value by the aggregate in- 
telligence, industry, enterprise and 
commerce of the citizens of New 
York. At least half of his immense 
estate has accrued to him by the indus- 
try of the community!” 

BLACKOUT. 

Act I, Scene 4—Looking Back- 
ward! The stage is dark; no music. 
A voice from the audience: “Hey: 
Give me some light!” The lights 
come on, and the Little Man comes 
down the aisle of the theatre and 
mounts the steps to the stage. Loud- 
speaker: “What is it?” Little Man: 
“T’d like some information . . . about 
housing. . . . Every time there’s a 
new housing development anywhere, 
I dash right out there, get myself in- 
terviewed, and make out an applica- 
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tion for a place to live. . . . And 
then, I wait. And after two or three 
years I get tired of waiting. I read 
about another new development, and 
I dash out there again, get myself 
interviewed, and fill out an applica- 
tion. ... I’ve seen ’em all... and 
I’m still waiting.” Loudspeaker: 
“And that makes you curious, eh?” 
Little Man: “Yes. So I went down 
to see the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner. He gave me a bunch of pam- 
phlets and told me the Living News- 
paper was doing a show on Housing 

. and I ought to see it. . . . So 
here Iam. Tell me, why don’t I ever 
get rooms in any of those new devel- 
opments ?” 

Loudspeaker tells him that they 
are always swamped with applications 
long before they open their doors. 
There are 1,750,000 people living in 
old-law tenements in New York to- 
day, and if they all wanted to get into 
a model housing development their 
chances would be about 3600 to one! 
Little Man (whistling): “Tell me, 
you say my troubles started about a 
hundred years ago when land began 
to goup. . . . I want to know, when 
people lived in made-over stables, 
cellars, tenements and so forth... 
didn’t anybody say anything? Didn’t 
anybody do anything about it ?” Loud- 
speaker tells him they all said it was 
a shame, but those were the good old 
days when nobody did anything about 
anything. . . . They just let it ride. 
Little Man says he’d like to see some 
of the houses those people lived in 
. . « let’s say in about 1850. “And 
for the love of Mike,” he tells the 
Loudspeaker, “‘let’s see some people 

. not landlords . . . people!” 

Loudspeaker: “All right.” (4s 

Little Man crosses the stage.) “We'll 
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turn east into Cherry Street. This is 
Gotham Court . . . at 36-38 Cherry 
Street. Gotham Court . . . 35 foot 
front . . . 240 feet deep. . . . Five 
stories high . . . twenty-four apart- 
ments to a floor. The windows open 
on an alley eight feet wide. By rea- 
son of the vicinity of another tene- 
ment of equal height,” continues 
Loudspeaker, “the rooms are so dark 
that on a cloudy day it is impossible 
to read or sew without artificial light. 
It has not one room which can in any 
way be thoroughly ventilated. The 
vaults and sewers which carry off the 
filth of the one hundred and twenty- 
six families have grated openings in 
the alleys through which the noisome 
and deadly odors poison the dank air 
of the house and the courts. . . .” 
The Little Man stops him. He has 
heard enough. That’s from a report 
of the Citizens’ Association of New 
York, the Loudspeaker tells him. 
What happened after they handed in 
that report? Oh, everybody said it 
was a shame and something ought to 
be done about it, but nobody did any- 
thing. The Little Man wants to know 
what about the people who lived 
there, and the Loudspeaker urges him 
to go in and have a look. The Little 
Man hangs back fearfully, but at the 
urging of the Loudspeaker he goes up 
a short flight of stairs and crosses left 
as lights go on in lower cubicle. . . . 
A family ... Father, Mother, the 
Baby in its crib. The baby is ill . . . 
he has scarcely moved for hours, says 
the Mother, and how white he is! 
The Father tries to reassure her... . 
Sleep is good . . . but “Where is the 
doctor ?” insists the Mother. He said 
he was coming right away. .. . How 
many times must they send for him? 
. . » When is he coming? . . . When 
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it’s too late? .. . See, she points out, 
the baby can’t breathe! The Father 
tries to calm her. . . . The Doctor 
is upstairs. ... Other people are sick. 
. . « Everybody is sick . . . the baby 

. . the whole house: The Mother 
looks fearfully around. ... “The 
whole house? Max! Max, what is 
it!” There is a pause... . Then: 
“Cholera!” mutters the Father. The 
woman screams, as BLACKOUT. 

Immediate spotlight on Doctor, 
Nurse and Patient, in a room on the 
upper level. Patient is seated in a 
chair, facing out toward audience. 
Nurse is writing down symptoms as 
the Doctor, examining the Patient, de- 
scribes them. Doctor: “Usual cyan- 
otic color of the skin . . . also finger- 
nails and mucous membrane. .. .” 
The Nurse repeats his words in a 
cold, unemotional tone. . . . Doctor: 
“Eyes sunken . . . pulse rapid and 
weak ... heart feeble . . . respira- 
tion irregular. . . .” The Nurse re- 
peats. 

Voices from various parts of the 
house: “Doctor!” ‘Nurse!’ Doctor 
to an Orderly: “Go back and tell them 
to send men, sedan chairs, stretchers, 
baskets, anything! This whole house 
is infected! Tell the police! Don’t 
stand there! Go on! Hurry! This is 
cholera! Cholera, I say!” 

The Doctor paces up and down. 
Enter 1st Reporter (Crossing to 
Doctor): “Cholera, did you say?” 
Doctor: “Of course! Look at this 
man! Look at those eyes! That’s 
cholera!” 2d Reporter, who has en- 
tered meanwhile: “But, good Lord, 
everybody says there’s no such thing 
as cholera in New York!” Doctor: 
“Everybody! Who's everybody? It’s 
cholera, I’m telling you! Over 2,000 
people have died of it already! But 
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the people who make a living out of 
these tenements are trying to hush it 
up!’ 3d Reporter: “Well, my paper 
won’t! We'll spread it all over the 
front page!” 

(Hold scene as projection appears 
on glass screen: copy of headline from 
New York Post, June 1, 1849, pro- 
claiming the presence in New Pork of 
cholera. ) 


Loudspeaker: “Listen to Gerritt 
Forbes, City Inspector of the Health 
Department, New York City.” Voice 
of Forbes: “Some cause should be as- 
signed for the increase of deaths be- 
yond the increase of population, and 
none appears as prominent as that of 
the crowded and filthy state in which 
a great portion of our population 
BR sae 

During this speech the stage is 
darkened save for a strong overhead 
shaft of light which picks out the 
Nurse beside the Patient on an upper 
level, as monotonously she goes on 
making entries in her note-book. 
Nurse: “Fourth floor . . . room 46, 
infant . . . hemorrhage, diarrhea, 
cholera. . . . Fourth floor . . . room 
47... female, fourteen, advanced 
stages ... skin turned blue... 
pulse weak . . . respiration irregu- 
lar. . . .” Lights Dim Out. 

* * * 


Act I, Scene 5s—Light up on Little 
Man, pacing up and down excitedly. 
The house stands bare, empty. “What 
happened after that ?” the Little Man 
wants to know. “Nothing,” the Loud- 
speaker tells him. Little Man: “You 
mean to say they still went on just 
talking about it?” Loudspeaker: “A 
Citizens’ Committee was formed to 
investigate conditions. . . .” Little 
Man wants to know what happened. 
“Give them a chance, will you?” says 
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starts pacing again, impatiently. 
Loudspeaker: “Sit down for a mo- 
ment! You’re getting me nervous!” 
The Little Man sits down on top of 
three steps at left, and takes out a 
package of cigarettes. “That’s right, 
have a smoke,” says the Loudspeaker; 
then, as the Little Man’s fingers 
tremble as he lights his cigarette: 
“You’re not worried about anything, 
are you?” Little Man: “Nobody ever 
told me there was cholera in New 
York! I thought it only happened in 
China!” The Loudspeaker tells him 
our brand was just as good as any 
they ever had in China. Little Man, 
half fearfully, to Loudspeaker: 
“Well, at least there’s no cholera in 
New York now. Not even in old-law 
tenements. . . .” 

Loudspeaker: ‘‘That’s right. 
There’s no cholera here now, but 
we've got something else instead... 
in old-law tenements. Listen to this 
report to the Mayor by the New 
York Housing Authority, January 25, 
1937. . . .Luberculosis!” 

Spotlight on Man, down right. 
Man, reading: “From 1919 to 1934, 
the death-rate from tuberculosis was 
129 per cent higher in old-law tene- 
ments. ...” 

Loudspeaker :“Diphtheria!” Man, 
reading: ‘“‘The death-rate from diph- 
theria was 97 per cent higher in old- 
law tenements. . . .” Loudspeaker: 
“Spinal meningitis!” Man, reading: 
“The death-rate from spinal menin- 
gitis was 119 per cent higher in old- 
law tenements . . . and, the death- 
rate from all causes was 93 per cent 
higher in old-law tenements.” 

Little Man: “Say! I live in an old- 
law tenement: What I want to know 
is . . .” Loudspeaker: “Sssh!” 
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During the following, Four Char- 
women come on and distribute them- 
selves about the house, mopping up 
and spraying the place with chloride 
of lime. They must convey a lack of 
thoroughness in their cleaning, giving 
superficial dabs here and there, as 
though not very much interested in it 
all. Little Man wants to know what’s 
going on. .. . Loudspeaker tells him 
to wait and see. . .. That’s the house 
where they had the cholera, back in 
1849. . . . Look, there’s the Land- 
lord! 

Landlord enters; claps his hands. 
“All right, girls! That’s enough!” 
As they pick up their mops and pails 
and come running down the stairs, he 
tells them to hurry . . . there’s an- 
other place four doors down. The 
Landlord hangs up a To Let sign, and 
leans against the building, waiting. 
An Agent comes in with an Italian 
Family. Tells the Landlord he has 
brought him some customers. ‘“‘Green- 
horns, eh?” asks the Landlord. “All 
right. Room three. Third floor.” 
The Agent speaks to the group in 
Italian, they nod happily . . . pick 
up their belongings and follow the 
Agent upstairs as another Agent 
comes in with a Young Couple. They 
have just been married, and want 
rooms. The Landlord assigns them 
to a place on the ground floor. 3d 
Agent appears with an Irish Family. 
“Here you are, fourth floor . 
rear,” the Landlord tells them, beam- 
ing. 

An elderly distinguished-looking 
Man has entered, down left, and has 
stood listening to the tenants clamor- 
ing for rooms. Elderly Man: “Are 
you renting rooms in this building? 
Isn’t this one of the tenements where 
they had the cholera epidemic?” 
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Landlord says quickly the other must 
be thinking of that place around the 
corner. ... He looks fearfully 
around at his tenants. Elderly Man 
insists that this is the place. ... The 
Tenants take up the cry: “Cholera!” 
“You bring us to a cholera house!” 
they accuse the Agents. “You want 
us to die!’ They pick up their belong- 
ings . . . demand their money back 
from the Landlord. Elderly Man: 
“This filthy pesthole should be burned 
to the ground! I say there was 
cholera here! I just finished reading 
about it in the newspaper!” 

Landlord turns desperately to the 
Tenants. “Listen! Wait a minute!” 
he cries. ‘‘We’d all like to live in a 
marble palace, but we all can’t... . 
So we take what God gives us and 
we’re all thankful. . . . What if there 
was cholera here?” (He turns to the 
Elderly Man): “Was this the only 
house in town that had it? Was it?” 
(A pause.) “And let me tell you this. 
. . . We’ve cleaned this house out! 
We've scrubbed it! We've white- 
washed it!” 

Landlord to the Tenants as they 
start to leave: “And remember this 
... before you go... . If you don’t 
live here, where are you going to live? 
In the park? In the street? In an- 
other place that’s no better than mine 
and maybe a hell of a lot worse? Are 
you?” (A pause, as the Tenants put 
down their belongings.) “Because 

. in case you’re forgetting .. . 
there’s one thing you’ve got to have 

. all of you . . . and you’ve got 
to make up your mind to it. You've 
got to have a place to live! Yes, sir, 
you've got to have a place to live!” 


(There is a pause. . . . Slowly 
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they all pick up their belongings and 
start climbing the stairs, as .. .) 


Slow Curtain—End of Act I. 

Act II, Scene 1—The Law. Music. 
. . « The lights begin to play on the 
interior of the House, wavering. .. . 
The wavering stops. . . . The lights 
are concentrated on one spot... . 
The music stops. 

Voice of the House: “Well, I’m 
still here. . . . There’s been a lot of 
water under the bridge. We’ve had a 
few new Presidents and a Civil War 
. . . but I’m still here. You're curi- 
ous, aren’t you? You don’t know 
whereI am. Well, I’mhere . . . in- 
side the house. I Am the House! 


(There is a pause. The lights play 
again, picking up odd corners of the 
interior.) 


“Do you see that broken balustrade? 
And that sink down there under the 
steps? That’s me. I haven’t changed 
a bit in all these years! Nota bit. In 
spite of all their laws! Laws! (Cack- 
ling, sardonic laughter.) When you 
hear the gong strike, the City Fathers 
will have given birth to a brand new 
law.” 

Gong strikes. A Man enters, right, 
and crosses down left. Man: “1867! 
A law! It shall be required that no 
horse, cow, calf, pig, swine, sheep or 
goat be domiciled in any tenement or 
lodging house.” Voice of House: “A 
law!’ 2d Man, entering: “It shall be 
required that there be a proper fire- 
escape for each tenement ... and 
there shall be one toilet for every 
twenty occupants. . . .” Gong strikes. 
Voice of House: “Another law .. . 
1879.” 1st Man: “No windowless 
rooms. . . .” Gong strikes. Voice of 
House: “1887. A law!” 2d Man: 
“Water on every floor!” Voice of 
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House: “Did you hear that? Fire 
escapes ...a toilet for every twenty 
occupants .. . no windowless rooms, 
and water on every floor! That’s 
what the law says! But I’m still here 

. and I haven’t changed a bit. 
. « « Oh, well, I guess it’s time for 
another investigation . . .” 

Three Committeemen enter, left, 
and stare up at the house, notebooks 
and pencils poised. Voice of House: 
“What did I tell you? Come on, 
boys, look me over. But if you don’t 
mind, I guess I’ll go back to sleep for 
a while.” (His voice takes on the 
quality of a yawn.) “If anything ex- 
citing happens, just... wake... 
ep. 

There is a pause. The Committee 
has been examining the sink on the 
ground floor, and the broken balus- 
trade. 

Loudspeaker: “As a result of the 
campaign waged in the New York 
‘Press,’ a committee was appointed to 
investigate housing conditions in the 
city. Listen to this: May 4, 1894. 
. . - Of the 8441 houses visited, 16,- 
756 windowless rooms were found. 
. . « That was 15 years after the law 
was passed. Only 306 out of over 
225,000 people had access to a bath- 
room. . . . More than five-sixths of 
the buildings had toilets in the yard. 
More than one-fourth of all the 
apartments had no fire escapes of any 
kind. . . . That was 27 years after 
the law was passed. And more than 
half had water in the hall only.” 

There is a pause. Then, Voice of 
the House: “Well, folks, I guess it’s 
time to have a few new laws... . 
Let’s write ’em on the statute books, 
and then you can tear down my poor 
old carcass and give me a nice decent 
burial.” 
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Enter Man, Announcer of the Law, 
down right, crossing to left, and exits. 
Voice of the House: “1901. The new 
law for tenements!’’ 1st Man, as he 
crosses: ““A separate water-closet in 
each apartment!” 2d Man, same 
business: ‘Hallways must be at least 
three feet wide!” ist Man, same 
business: ““No room may be less than 
70 square feet of floor area!” 2d 
Man: “No airshafts. Side-courts 
must be at least 12 feet wide!” 1st 
Man: “Adequate fire-escapes!” 2d 
Man: “Adequate light and air!” 3d 
Man, coming on a bit late, he runs, he 
catches up with the others: ““Bui—” 
Voice of the House: “Oh, Lord, I’m 
afraid of this ‘but!’”” 3d Man:“... 
But these laws shall in no way affect 
any tenements already in existence 
prior to today’s date, April 12, 1901 
. .. There is a pause. 

Voice of the House, slowly, very 
tired: “Well, folks, I’m still here. 
... There’s been a lot of water under 
the bridge. . . . We’ve had a few 
new Presidents and the Spanish- 
American War. . . . But I’m still 
here. . . . Yeah, I’m still here . . . 
still here... .” (The voice fades 
out.) Blackout. 

Act II, Scene 2—The Little Man 
hurries down the aisle of the theatre. 
“Hey! Hey!” he calls. Orchestra 
picks up his theme song. . . . Arc 
light searches for him on stage. . . . 
He stumbles over somebody’s foot 
. . . hurries up on the stage. “Here 
I am! Hey!” The light spots him. 
Loudspeaker : “Oh, hello, where were 
you?” Little Man says he went out 
for a beer. He just caught the end of 
that last scene. 

Little Man: “Tell me, why don’t 
we tear down all those old-law tene- 
ments? Seems to me if we did that 
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all our troubles would be over.” 
Loudspeaker: “That’s a very good 
question. . . . Why don’t you an- 
swer it?” “Me?” “Sure, you,” says 
the Loudspeaker. ‘Tell me, where 
do you live?” “85th Street and Am- 
sterdam Avenue.” Loudspeaker: “In 
an old-law tenement?” Little Man: 
“T’'ll say it is!” Loudspeaker: ‘Fine. 
Now, if we tore down your house, 
where would you move, Mr... . 
Mr....er...!” Little Man: 
“Buttonkooper. Angus K. Button- 
kooper.”’ Loudspeaker: “Well, Mr. 
Buttonkooper, where would you 
move? Maybe round the corner? In 
another old-law tenement?” Little 
Man: “Sure. I guessso. . . . That’s 
all I can afford.” Loudspeaker: “‘Ex- 
actly. Do you know what that means? 
It means we'd have the same number 
of people crowding into a smaller 
number of old-law tenements. And 
you wouldn’t be any better off than 
you were before. . . .” 

The Little Man tries to interrupt. 
. . - Loudspeaker: “Only one per 
cent of the people who lived in the 
slums where Knickerbocker Village 
now stands could afford to live there 
after that development was put up! 
The remaining 99 per cent moved into 
other old-law tenements around the 
corner ... in the neighborhood... .” 
Little Man: “But suppose we tore 
them all down?” Loudspeaker says 
suppose we did. Where would the 
Little Man live then? Little Man, 
smiling happily: “In a brand-new 
house!’ That’s great, the Loud- 
speaker chides him, but why doesn’t 
he live in one now? Because he can’t 
afford it, see? Slum clearance is one 
thing. Building new apartments you 
can afford to live in to replace the 
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slums is another. ‘Any more ques- 
tions ?”’ the Loudspeaker asks. 

Little Man: “No. I was just won- 
dering. . . . How about the rest of 
the old-law tenements around New 
York. Are they all as bad as mine? 
Does the heat go off in all of them at 
ten o’clock and the water stop run- 
ning just when you want to take a 
bath? Are the rooms all dark, do the 
walls crack, and how about the bath- 
rooms? Are all the houses firetraps? 
. . « Is the landlord just as tough? 
. . - Does he refuse to paint? ... 
Does he come around on the first for 
his rent ... (getting excited).... 
Do they have roaches, do they have 
mice, do they have . . .” He paces 
up and down. “What I want to know 
is . . . am I worse off than anybody 
else?” 

Loudspeaker suggests that the Lit- 
tle Man see for himself. Together 
they make the tour of New York City. 
... East side... . West side.... 
Uptown. . . . Downtown. . . . The 
picture is always the same. . . . IIl- 
ness. ... Misery. . . . Squalor.... 
Kids fighting, stealing. . . . Juvenile 
delinquency. . . . 

Loudspeaker wants to know if the 
Little Man has had enough. “Are 
they all like that mean little cuss?” 
the Little Man wants to know. Loud- 
speaker: “Listen to this . . . Chi- 
cago, Illinois. . . .” Man appears 
down, left: ‘25 per cent of all juvenile 
delinquency in Chicago is found in 
only 6 per cent of its area—the 
slums!” Loudspeaker : ‘Denver, Col- 
orado.” Man appears down, right: 
“25 per cent of all juvenile delin- 
quency is found in 5% per cent 
of the city area . .. the slums!” 
“Seattle, Washington . . 25 per 
cent of all juvenile delinquency is 
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found in 6% per cent of the city area 
. « - the slums!” “Richmond, Vir- 
ginia . . . 50 per cent of all juvenile 
delinquency found in 18 per cent of 
the city area... the slums!” “Cleve- 
land, Ohio . . . 47 per cent of all 
juvenile delinquency found in 17 per 
cent of the city area... the slums!” 
“Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . . . 46 
per cent of all juvenile delinquency 
found in 9 per cent of the city area 
. . . the slums!” 

Little Man: “That’s enough!” 
BLACKOUT. 

The Loudspeaker takes the Little 
Man briefly to see the couple who 
had to move when Knickerbocker 
Village replaced their slum-dwelling, 
but who could not afford to live in 
Knickerbocker Village when it was 
put up... the couple who dared 
not have any more children lest they 
too die as the others had done. . . 
because of poor living conditions, lack 
of sunshine, lack of fresh air. And 
again the Little Man looks briefly in 
on a Harlem tenement, where the 
Negro roustabouts pay three dollars 
a week for the chance to sleep in 
eight-hour shifts in the one bed. . . 
when they are crazed with fatigue, 
a knife battle between them flares 
Ges. 
The Little Man is interrupted by 
his wife... . Mrs. Buttonkooper has 
heard of a new housing development. 
. . » She drags him off to put in his 
application. . . . But they are met 
by the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner... . There’s no need for them 
to rush like that. ... There are 
1622 apartments in that Williams- 
burg Development . . . and they al- 
ready have 19,000 applications for 
them! 

Act IT, Scene 3—What Price Hous- 
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ing? There has been a rent strike. 
. . . Landlords have been picketed. 
. . - But the Little Man is skeptical. 
All a strike can do for you is to keep 
the landlord from raising the rent. 
You can’t make him give you light 
and sunshine and a decent place to 
live! You need new houses for that! 

Loudspeaker : ““That’s telling them, 
Angus! Go on, you’re doing fine!” 
Little Man, to the Loudspeaker: 
“‘Well, why haven’t we got those new 
houses? Why aren’t they building 
new ones every day to replace the old 
ones?’ Loudspeaker: “All right... 
all right. This is Nathan Straus, Ad- 
ministrator, United States Housing 
Authority.” 

Spotlight on Straus. Straus: 
“American housing conditions are so 
bad as to constitute a national dis- 
grace. The shortage of homes has 
been steadily increasing. Only one- 
third of the American people have in- 
comes over two thousand dollars per 
family. Consequently, the only homes 
which two-thirds of our families can 
afford are in buildings which are de- 
preciated or obsolete. There is no in- 
centive to the commercial builder to 
build for those two-thirds of the 
American people!” BLACKOUT on 
Straus. 

The Little Man wants to know why 
there’s no money in it for the com- 
mercial builder. He doesn’t want a 
marble palace! All he wants is a little 
light and air . . . fair-sized rooms 
and a few modern plumbing gadgets. 
Loudspeaker advises the Little Man 
to talk it over with the Landlord, who 
has come on stage. 

Little Man: “Oh, hello, who are 
your” “T’m the landlord.” Little 
Man: “A landlord? Well, well. Tell 
me, Mr. Landlord, why is there no 
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money in building houses for two- 
thirds of the people to live in?” The 
Landlord wants to know whether the 
Little Man has any idea of what goes 
into the building and operation of a 
house. “Sure,” says-the Little Man, 
“the land has to be bought. . . .” 
“Uh, huh. .. .” “And the contractor 
and laborers paid... .” “That's 
right... .” “There’s taxes and the 
janitor ...and...and...” Go 
on,” the Landlord chides him. .. . 
“And, and . . . well, I guess that’s 
all,” says the Little Man. Landlord: 
“You guess that’s all! Well, let me 
show you something!” He calls off- 
stage: ‘Hey, come here!” 

Fourteen Men and a Woman enter. 
The Little Man is puzzled. “Who 
are all those people?” ‘Don’t rush 
me,” the Landlord tells him, “that’s 
what I’m going to show you.” He 
tells the Men and the Woman to line 
up there, where everybody can see 
them. . . . “That’s right.” 

Landlord: “Now, I’m a philan- 
thropic kind of guy, see, and I love 
my fellowmen. So I decide to build a 
house where they can have light .. . 
and air... and... what else do 
you want?” Loudspeaker: “A few 
modern plumbing gadgets!” Land- 
lord: “A few modern plumbing 
gadgets. . . . Now I don’t want to 
make anything out of it . . . much. 
. « « Just a couple of dollars a year 
so I don’t have to depend on the Old 
Age Security Act. (Crossing in front 
of line.) Now I want to rent my 
apartments for about seven or eight 
dollars a room. . . . Remember that, 
seven or eight dollars aroom! That’s 
for the low-income brackets. . . . So 
I draw my money out of the bank and 
I goto work. .. .” 
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(Landlord crosses to Man at end 
of line, right, who begins to whistle. 
This happens each time; the Man 
about to be approached starts to 
whistle. ) 


Landlord, to first in line: “I want 
to buy a piece of your land on the 
East Side.” Landowner: “You'll have 
to consult my brokers . . . Pepper, 
Salt, Mustard and Cider . . . 220 
Broadway.” (Indicates Man next to 
him.) Landlord: “You Mister Pep- 
per?” “No, I’m Mr. Salt. What can 
I do for you?” Landlord tells him 
he’d like to buy a piece of property. 
Where’s his broker, Mr. Salt wants 
to know. “Do I have to have a 
broker, too?” the Landlord asks. 
“Certainly,” replies Mr. Salt. “I can 
highly recommend the firm of Beans, 
Beans, Beans and Spinach.” (Indi- 
cates Man next to him.) Landlord: 
“You Mr. Beans?” “No, I’m Mr. 
Spinach. What can I do for you?” 
Landlord tells Mr. Spinach he wants 
to buy a piece of property, but the 
deal has to be managed through the 
Ist and 2nd Brokers, who jack up the 
price to cover their commission. The 
Landlord hands over his money re- 
luctantly. Now he is a man of prop- 
erty, he says. “What'd it cost you?” 
asks the Little Man. “Plenty!” an- 
swers the Landlord. 

He crosses to the next Man in the 
row. He wants to build a house. 
Four stories high . . . walk-up .. . 
plenty of light and air. . . . “Plumb- 
ing gadgets,” the Little Man puts in. 
Again he has to go through the proc- 
ess of dickering with first building 
supply man, and with second... 
with the contractor and the sub-con- 
tractor . . . and each time the price 
goes up, up, up! . . . The Landlord 
finds he hasn’t enough money to swing 
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the deal, so he goes to the bank. But 
the bank is sorry. . . . It has too 
many mortgages already, advising 
him to try the Mortgage Company. 
. « » The Mortgage Company is will- 
ing to float bonds .. . at six per 
cent! Plus their commission! Then 
there are the government taxes to be 
met... and the State and City taxes 

. and the cost of insurance .. . 
and of coal . . . and of the renting 
agent .. . and of the janitor... . 
The Landlord sinks exhausted in a 
chair. 

“Now, what?” asks the Loud- 
speaker, but the Landlord asks him to 
wait a minute. He takes out a sign: 
Apartments for Rent. Places it at 
foot of chair. Enter Little Man, 
right. Suddenly his eye is attracted to 
the sign. He is incredulous, rushes 
over. ... Has the Landlord an apart- 
ment to rent? Pretty fair-sized 
rooms? ‘‘Uh-huh,” says the Land- 
lord. ‘“And—and modern plumbing 
gadgets?” “Uh-huh.” Little Man: 
“Have you got a three-room apart- 
ment left?” Landlord nods. Little 
Man is incredulous. Did tne Land- 
lord say “Uh-huh?” “Uh-huh,” says 
the Landlord. Little Man is beside 
himself with excitement. “Now, 
lemme get this straight. . . . Fair- 
sized rooms .. . light and airy... 
modern gadgets. ... And you've 
got an apartment for me?” Land- 
lord: “Uh-huh.” Little Man wants to 
know how much the rent is. Land- 
lord: “Twenty-five dollars a room!” 
BLACKOUT. 

Loudspeaker: “Wait a minute! 
Hold it! Don’t blackout on that yet! 
Bring those lights up... full!” 
(Lights come up.) “That's better. 
. «+ This scene isn’t over yet.” 


(Pause.) “Now, Mr. Landlord, we 
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know that the conditions you showed 
us exist. They were a little exagger- 
ated, perhaps, but they exist. But we 
can’t let it go at that. We can’t let 
people walk out of this theatre, know- 
ing the disease is there, but believing 
there’sno cure. There is a cure!” 

Landlord: “What is it?” Loud- 
speaker: “In two words?” Land- 
lord: ‘In two words!” Loudspeaker : 
“Government Housing!” (Pause.) 
“You see, every one of those people 
who had his hand in your pocket while 
you were building that house was in- 
spired by the profit motive . . . the 
Landowner, the Broker, the Building 
Supply Man . . . and you, too, you 
were all out to get yours. . . . And 
you did! But there’s one thing you’ve 
got to stop taking profits on... and 
that’s human misery! Jf you can’t 
build cheap houses . . . and you've 
just proved you can’t... then let 
somebody do it who can... and I 
mean the United States Government 
. . « for instance!” 

Spotlight on Man, down right... . 
“Chicago, Illinois.” 1st Man, read- 
ing: “Government Housing Project. 
... Jane Addams Houses .. . $7.38 
per room per month!” Spotlight on 
2d Man, down left: “Memphis, Ten- 
nessee . . . Government Housing 
Project .. . Dixie Homes... $6.51 
per room per month!” Loudspeaker : 
“Detroit. ...” Spotlight on 3d Man: 
“Government Housing Project . . . 
Brewster Houses. . . . $5.78 per 
room per month!” Loudspeaker: 
“Cleveland. .. .” 4th Man: “Gov- 
ernment Housing Project . . . Lake- 
view Terrace. . . . $5.53 per room 
per month!” 

Landlord: “Did they say ‘govern- 
ment’?”’ Loudspeaker: “Yes, I said 
‘government’!’’ Landlord: ‘‘But 
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that’s socialism!” 2d Broker: “It’s an 
invasion of private rights!” Banker: 
“It’s contrary to economic laws!” 
Mortgage Company President: “By 
God, it’s unconstitutional !” 

Loudspeaker: “Is it? Let’s hear 
what Nathan Straus has to say about 
that!” 

Spotlight on Straus. Straus: 
“There is no reform within memory 
that has not been attacked as an in- 
vasion of private rights and as con- 
trary to economic laws. There is usu- 
ally the added comment that it’s un- 
constitutional. ... (He bows to 
Mortgage Company President.) ... 
We have only to recall the history of 
the enactment of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, of the Income Tax 
Laws, of the laws creating a Public 
Service Commission to curb improper 
practices of the Public Utilities Cor- 
porations. In every one of these cases 
we were told that the new legislation 
was contrary to economic laws, in that 
it interfered with private initiative. 
In practically every case we were told 
that it was unconstitutional. Yet each 
of these reforms has been written 
into the laws of our land!” Hold and 
BLACKOUT. 

The concluding scenes of the play 
have to do with the passage in 1937 of 
the Wagner-Steagall Federal Hous- 
ing Act, and with Congress’ slashing 
of the appropriation from one billion 
dollars to 526 million. . . . With the 
Little Man’s excursion into arith- 
metic, and his dismay at discovering 
that of that 526 million 26 million 
must go for maintenance charges, and 
that of the 500 million left no one 
State can get more than 10 per cent 
. . . That means 50 million for New 
York State. . . . New York City will 
be lucky to get forty million out of it. 
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... “All right, then,” concedes the 
Little Man. “I’m taking that forty 
million and trying to fit it into the 
New York City Housing problem.” 
“That’s fine,” the Loudspeaker tells 
him, “only before you begin let me 
remind you that according to Lang- 
don Post, a conservative estimate of 
removing the slums in New York 
City alone is about two billion dol- 
lars! There’s your problem in arith- 
metic, Mr. Buttonkooper. . . . How 
to make forty million equal two bil- 
lion.” “That’s what I’m working 
on,” the Little Man tells him. 
“What's the answer?” the Loud- 
speaker wants to know. Little Man: 
“A headache!” (He paces up and 
down) “Do you realize,” he asks the 
Loudspeaker, “that at the end of four 
years the appropriation of the Wag- 
ner Bill will have solved only 2 per 
cent of the housing problem in New 
York City? Do you realize that at 
that rate it will take us 200 years be- 
fore every slum in New York has been 
demolished? And that by that time 
the ones they’re building now will be 
slums, and they'll have to begin all 
over again?” Loudspeaker agrees. 
Little Man: “J want to live in one 
of those new developments! I don’t 
give a damn about my great-great- 
grandchildren! Tell me, doesn’t any- 
body know the answer?” 
Loudspeaker: ‘Most of the local 
Housing authorities have studied the 
matter. They all agree that the 
Wagner Bill is a preliminary gesture 
. an essential part of a compre- 
hensive housing program .. . but a 
very small part! It should be sup- 
plemented by incentives to workers’ 
cooperative and other non-profit hous- 
ing agencies. Federal, State and local 
governments must cooperate in a 
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program for the improvement of local 
housing and zoning laws, for govern- 
ment loans at cost to non-profit hous- 
ing agencies, and a common attack on 
the conditions which contribute to 
high production costs! Listen to 
Mayor La Guardia. . . .” 

Spotlight on La Guardia: “The 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act with 
its provision for 500 millions of dol- 
lars for rehousing the nation is a step 
in the right direction, but only a step. 
It is a drop in the bucket! A country 
that spends billions on education and 
public health must face the situation 
that proper housing is the concomitant 
of both!” Blackout on La Guardia. 

Mrs. Buttonkooper appears beside 
her husband. There’s one thing they 
can do right now, she tells him. . . . 
They can holler! And they can keep 
on hollering until they admit in Wash- 
ington that it’s just as important to 
keep a man living as it is to kill him. 
They'll hear them right enough if 
they all do it together. . . . “You 
and me, Angus, and all the rest of 
the people . . . and Langdon Post 

. and Senator Wagner . . . and 
the Housing Authorities . . . and 
the Tenants’ Leagues and everybody 
who lives in places like that!” “All 
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right,” says the Little Man. ‘When 
do we begin?” “Right now,” Mrs. 
Buttonkooper insists. “Now!” She 
crosses down center, shouting: “Give 
me a decent place to live in! I want 
a place that’s clean and fit for a man 
and woman and kids! Can you hear 
me? You in Washington or Albany 
or wherever you are? Give me a 
decent place to live in! Give me a 
home! A home!” 

Little Man: “And if they don’t 
hear us ...?” His Wife: “If they 
don’t hear us, you’re going to have 
just what you’ve always had.... 
Slums. ... Disease... Crime... 
Juvenile delinquency ... and... 
«aa 

(Suddenly the fire siren is heard. 
Pandemonium as fire scene is reen- 
acted. The entire scene builds to a 
crescendo topped by flames, smoke 
and the Man jumping, as) 


Loudspeaker 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this might 
be Boston, New York, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia . . . but just let’s 
call it...” “. .. one third of a 


nation! .. .” 


CURTAIN. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


T IS a curious thing that compen- 
{ sation of occupational diseases 
has been so inadequately provided 
in highly industrialized countries. 
Workmen’s compensation is a fairly 
old device for placing upon industry 
the cost of accidents arising from 
the occupation of a worker, but only 
very slowly has it come to be realized 
that disease arising from a work- 
er’s occupation is just as important 
a source of loss. In the last decade, 
as an authority has pointed out, 
a change has occurred and there has 
been, “largely due to efforts at stand- 
ardization made by the International 
Labor Office, a growing tendency to 
relate occupational disease to the com- 
pensation systems for industrial acci- 
dents.” * Workers in this country 
who are becoming aware of the prob- 
lem of occupational disease have 
found in the publications of the I. L. 
O. an excellent presentation of mate- 
rial. Through the Washington Office 
of the I. L. O. and through Robert J. 
Watt, American member of the Gov- 
erning Body, much of the I. L. O.’s 
material has become well known to 
those who are fighting for adequate 
legislation in the different states of 
this country. 

More than usual interest was 
aroused in the silicosis problem espe- 
cially, in the last year by discussions 
in this country and by a conference 
summoned for the discussion of sili- 
cosis by the I. L.O. This conference 
met in Geneva from August 29 to Sep- 
tember 9. The following experts at- 





Barbara N. Armstrong, Insuring the Essen- 
tials (Macmillan, New York, 1932), page 202. 


tended the conference: Mr. Badham 
(Australia), Mr. Gardner (United 
States), Mr. Gudjonsson (Den- 
mark), Mr. Irvine (Union of South 
Africa), Mr. King (Great Britain), 
Mr. Langelez (Belgium), Mr. Mid- 
dleton (Great Britain), Mr. Oren- 
stein (Union of South Africa), Mr. 
Policard (France), Mr. Riddell 
(Canada), Mr. Sayers (United 
States), and Mr. Tsukata (Japan). 
The Governing Body was represented 
at the conference as well as the 
Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The discussions of the conference 
dealt principally with the following 
matters: pathology of silicosis; pneu- 
moconiosis of coal miners; pulmonary 
disease due to dust other than silica 
and silicates; the early diagnosis of 
silicosis; determination of disability 
and assessment of the degree of such 
disability in pneumoconiosis; methods 
of dust analysis; prevention of sili- 
cosis by initial examination of work- 
ers in dusty industries, protective 
measures against dust and personal 
protection by means of masks. 

The conclusions of the conference 
were referred to the Governing Body. 
The experts expressed the wish that 
all persons interested in silicosis prob- 
lems would forward to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office the results of ex- 
periments made by themselves or by 
others of which they have knowledge. 
The I. L. O. will distribute this infor- 
mation to all interested parties. 

In view of the interest aroused by 
the conference, the experts recom- 
mended that the records of its pro- 
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ceedings should be published. They 


also urged that similar conferences be 
convened periodically, at intervals of 
perhaps three years. 


Session of Governing Body 


The 85th Session of the Governing 
Body was held in London from Oc- 
tober 25-27. Just as the convening of 
the Textile Conference in Washing- 
ton in April 1937 recalled to many 
persons the first Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference held in 
Washington in 1919, so the London 
Session of the Governing Body will 
serve to recall the early days of the 
I. L. O.’s history. It was in London 
that the Organizing Committee, cre- 
ated to prepare the way for the 
Washington Conference, was set up 
and carried on its work. It was at 
London that the staff of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office functioned after 
the Governing Body had held its first 
Session in Paris, in order to provide 
Albert Thomas with an escape from 
political pressure in France. While 
Paris was the birthplace of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, London 
can be said to have been the birthplace 
of the International Labor Office. 
Those who have read the interesting 
volume, Yes and Albert Thomas, by 
E. J. Phelan, will remember his vivid 
description of the hectic days in Lon- 
don which were experienced by those 
charged with the duty of getting the 
Office started. Some of the difficulties 
were amusing; some were exasperat- 
ing; still others were nerve-wracking. 

There could hardly have been a 
greater contrast between the condi- 
tions of the Governing Body Session 
in London in October and the condi- 
tions which existed in 1919 and 1920. 
In place of new and strange problems 
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were problems to which the Govern- 
ing Body and the I. L. O. have long 
become accustomed. In place of new 
procedures were old, established, rou- 
tine procedures. In place of feverish 
haste was orderly progress. There is 
probably nothing which could more 
strikingly illustrate the permanence, 
continuity, stability and success of the 
I. L. O. than this London contrast, 
1919-1920 with 1938. 

Also contrasting, of course, was the 
general international situation. In 
1919-1920, the new international 
order was being established. In 1938 
it had suffered a series of severe 
shocks. 

Report of the London Session of 
the Governing Body has not been re- 
ceived in this country, so that its de- 
cisions are not yet known. One of the 
subjects which was on the agenda of 
the Session was the convening of a 
second Regional Conference of Amer- 
ican States. The Body was expected 
to fix the date and place of the Con- 
ference. 


Recent Meetings 


Several meetings have recently been 
held by agencies of the International 
Labor Office. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee on the Textile Industry met in 
London on October 20. The Com- 
mittee on Recreation met in London 
on October 21-22. 

On November 28-30 there was held 
a meeting of the Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Rights of Performers as 
regards Broadcasting. 


Future of the I. L. O. 


The recent state of affairs in the 
world has hardly been conducive to 
thoughts on international coopera- 
tion. Indeed the inclination of the 
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average American in the past few 
months has probably been to duck his 
head into domestic problems and bury 
himself there. ‘After all,” he prob- 
ably thought to himself, “Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Sudetens, Poland and 
its Corridor, Hungary and revision- 
ism, to say nothing of China, are far 
off. They have nothing to do with 
the United States, and the United 
States can do nothing about them. So 
why worry? Besides, we have a lot to 
do at home.” 

This point of view has lately been 
expressed rather emphatically in a 
volume entitled Save America First 
and written by one of the highly val- 
ued advisers in the present Admin- 
istration. The theme of this book is 
that America has some first-rate ques- 
tions of her own which have to be an- 
swered. Since the answering is going 
to require some first-rate thinking and 
study, we had better use our heads 
and our time for that purpose and 
let other people solve “their own” 
troubles. 

I suppose there is not an American 
living to whom this line of argument 
will not make an emotional appeal. 
It makes one to me. It is only when 
I begin to think with my head instead 
of feeling with my emotions that I see 
the folly of supposing that we can 
separate domestic problems and inter- 
national problems into two neat cate- 
gories and resolve to devote ourselves 
exclusively or principally to the 
former. As a matter of fact, this di- 
vision has never existed and it cannot 
be pretended to exist now. The War 
and Navy Departments won’t let us 
forget foreign difficulties; and the 
latest report is that these two are go- 
ing to ask to increase appropriations 
at a time when we need money for 
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relief, for housing, for recreation 
centers, for schools, for vocational 
training, and for a thousand other 
constructive purposes which mean life 
and health for the working man. Nor 
do other departments of the Federal 
Government allow us to forget for- 
eign problems. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace reminds us that the prob- 
lem of agriculture surpluses, prices 
and income depend on foreign mar- 
kets and international cooperation in 
marketing ; and as if to emphasize this 
fact at a time when it is likely to be 
set aside, Nature has provided us this 
year with a healthy surplus of staples. 
Mr. Lubin of the Department of 
Labor reminds us that if we can get 
maritime countries to cooperate 
through the I. L. O. we can eliminate 
subsidies to our merchant marine, 
thereby saving millions of dollars and 
solving a problem which is often 
viewed as a domestic one by those too 
short-sighted to look beyond the most 
foolish and self-defeating “solution.” 
And so we could go on indefinitely. 
In the halcyon days of the early 
1920’s it was thought in America that 
we would always be prosperous and 
that America need have no concern 
for what happened elsewhere. Amer- 
ica could live alone and like it: that 
was the popular thought. When the 
world-wide depression finally reached 
us, it knocked us for a loop. We were 
so dizzy we looked silly. Everyone 
remembers what a frightened lot our 
so-called leaders were. From a bank 
in Vienna, the Credit-Anstalt, a bank- 
ing crisis began which spread to Ger- 
many (because of German investments 
in Austria), and thence to Great Bri- 
tain (because of British investments 
in Germany), and thence to the 
United States (because of our invest- 
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ments in Europe and European invest- 
ments in the United States) —a crisis 
which led to the closing of every bank 
in the United States in 1933. 

The depression during this past 
year has also been more than just a 
national phenomenon. In the depres- 
sion of 1931, the virus worked from 
Europe to America. In the depres- 
sion of 1938, it worked from the 
United States to Europe. The finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial inter- 
dependence of the world has provided 
the means of spreading the ills of one 
region of the world to other regions. 
The couriers of commerce have 
proven couriers of the disease of un- 
employment. Even Germany, which 
most strenuously seeks the achieve- 
ment of self-sufficiency, has not been 
able during this last depression to pre- 
vent a sympathetic vibration of her 
economy with the economies of other 
leading industrial countries. 

When the present Administration 
came into power in 1933 it was with 
a declaration that “home problems” 
would come first; and unemployment 
was tackled as a home problem di- 
rectly through the N. R. A. and indi- 
rectly through a variety of pump- 
priming measures. But for all of the 
Administration’s insistence upon 
“home problems” first, there has been 
no attempt on its part to disguise the 
fact that a large part of our unem- 
ployment is the result of a decline in 
international trade. 

It was no blessing to American in- 
dustry that our exports of manufac- 
tured and semi-manufactured prod- 
ucts fell from 3.3 billions of dollars 
in 1929 to 0.8 billions in 1932. It 
was no blessing to either industry or 
agriculture that our total exports de- 
clined to the low ebb of 1.6 billions of 
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dollars in 1932. Some 14,000,000 
persons in the United States depend 
upon foreign trade for their liveli- 
hood. A decline in our international 
trade inevitably has a direct effect 
upon employment in this country. 
This accounts, in no small part per- 
haps, for the fact that, even during 
our best months of employment in 
1935 to 1937, we still had a persistent 
reservoir of some six or seven million 
unemployed persons. 

The National Foreign Trade 
Council recently conducted a survey 
among its members to ascertain the 
importance of American export trade 
in the current depression. The sur- 
vey produced some interesting facts. 
In the heavy machinery industry, do- 
mestic orders fell to about 10 per cent 
of production capacity while export 
orders brought production capacity 
up to 90 per cent of factory capacity. 
In the steel industry, exports in 1937 
increased 160 per cent over 1936. In 
the farm implements industry, export 
sales were 30 per cent of total sales in 
1937. In the typewriter industry, ex- 
port orders were 26 per cent of total 
sales in 1937. In the refrigerator in- 
dustry, export orders showed a 25 per 
cent increase during 1937. In the pe- 
troleum industry, exports amounted 
to 350 millions of dollars in 1937. 
These increases in exports occurred in 
a year in which domestic orders were 
rapidly declining, and indicate the im- 
portance of foreign trade to the solu- 
tion of unemployment in the United 
States. 

Perhaps a discussion of this broad 
question of international interdepend- 
ence and cooperation has no place in 
these columns which are devoted to 
the I.L.O. But the I. L. O. does not 


function in a vacuum; and a time like 
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the present one, when turbulence 
threatens not only the extent but the 
very existence of all constructive ef- 
forts to add to the world’s wealth and 
the world’s standards of living, and 
even greater turbulence is threatened, 
it would be folly to insist that the ef- 
fectiveness of the I. L. O. can con- 
tinue unimpaired. The I. L. O. is in- 
volved in the broad question of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation is non-political. It is a tech- 
nical organization. When it selects a 
question for its agenda, political con- 
siderations can be generally regarded 
as incidental. When it acts, it acts as 
a specialist, not as a group of diplo- 
mats. As a technical organization it 
is limited in its scope of action. It 
does not range over the whole field of 
international relations. This is both 
a source of strength and a source of 
weakness. It is a source of strength 
because its efforts are confined. It is 
a source of weakness because its ac- 
complishments can be completely de- 
stroyed by rearmament, by tariffs, by 
wars and threats of wars, by political 
instability because of political and 
general economic and financial condi- 
tions. 

It seems clear that the very least 
cooperation which a great industrial 
country like the United States which 
has a great stake in the markets of the 
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world can undertake is the kind of 
cooperation which the International 
Labor Organization makes possible 
in the field of labor and industrial re- 
lationships. This is not enough to 
cure the ills of the world but it is the 
minimum amount of work that should 
be done. But it remains a serious 
question whether this cooperation is 
enough. If we are genuinely inter- 
ested in elevating standards of labor 
and living and not just sentimental 
about it, then we shall have to con- 
sider, in the light of the past, whether 
our cooperation with the other gov- 
ernments and peoples of the world 
should not be supplemented by co- 
operation along other lines. This 
does not mean that existing institu- 
tions need be used. As Secretary of 
Labor Perkins told the International 
Labor Conference last June: “What 
was once the need of the workers for 
better conditions has now become the 
need of the world, of economic life it- 
self.” Any institution or set of insti- 
tutions which contribute to this need 
of economic life should be utilized. 
But workers should feel free to de- 
mand the establishment of the kind 
of institutions which best serves the 
interests of the masses of the people 
and in which politics—and particu- 
larly power politics—is reduced to a 
minimum. 








Chapter IV 
|: the effort to give the worker 


security against the hazards of 

sickness, accident, unemployment, 
and old age, Chile has incorporated 
measures of outstanding importance 
into the body of its social legislation. 
It is these protective aspects of the 
law that will be expounded in this 
chapter. 

Separate Chilean laws up to 1931 
which now form a part of the Labor 
Code are listed below.” The titles 
indicate something of the scope of 
governmnetal efforts to protect labor: 





Law 2951 of November 25th, 
1917, regarding Chairs. 

Law 3321 of November sth, 1917, 
on Sunday Rest. 

Law 3915 of February 9th, 1923, 
Covering Weight of Sacks to be han- 
dled by Workmen. 

Law 4053 of September 29th, 
1924, on Labor Contracts. 


* Continued from November FEDERATIONIST. 

250Leo Shaw, of. cit., p. 4. A translation of 
Law 4055, together with Regulatory Decree of 
April 21, 1927, appears in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Legislation of the Latin American Countries, 
pp. 57-87. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930 (United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 529). A very brief sum- 
mary of Chile’s principal provisions of old-age 
pension and insurance system appears in Public 
Old-Age Pensions and Insurance in the United 
States and in Foreign Countries, p. 98, table 2. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1932. (United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 561.) See also brief description in 
this publication on “Wage Earners’ Insurance 
System” and “Salaried Employees’ Insurance 
System,” pp. 158-61. 

A summary in English of the 1924 law respect- 
ing union organization is: Noisés Poblete Tron- 
coso, op. cit. 
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Tuomas A. PACE 


Copyright, 1938 


Law 4055 of September 8th, 1924, 
Covering Labor Accidents according 
to Definitive Text per Decree Law 
379 of March 13th, 1925, with ex- 
ception of the provisions of Chapter 


Law 4056 of December Ist, 1924, 
regarding Courts of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

Law 4057 of September 29th, 
1924, on Organization of Unions. 

Decree-Laws Numbers 270, of 
February 24th, 1925, and 198 of 
April 6th, 1925, regarding closing 
hours of Barber Shops. 

Decree-Law No. 2100 of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1927, regarding Labor 
Courts. 

Decree-Law No. 24 of October 
4th, 1924, covering Night Work in 
Bakeries, and Decree-Law No. 272 
of February 24th, 1925, modifying 
the preceding one. 

Decree-Law No. 442 of April 6th, 
1925, covering Maternity Protection 
for Women Workers and Day Nur- 
series. 

Decree-Law 857 of November 
11th, 1925, regarding Private Em- 
ployees with exception of Chapters V 
and VI. 

Decree-Law 772 of December 
23rd, 1925, regarding Employees on 
Board Ships of the National Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Law No. 4956 of February 26th, 
1931, relative to Closing Hours of 
Drug Stores. 


Compulsory Insurance for Wage 
Earners and Salaried Employees 


Apart from separate laws which 
make special provisions for various 
groups of employees, such as those 
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of the State Railways, of other Gov- 
ernment enterprises, and journalistic 
work, et cetera, there are two main 
divisions of what may be called social 
insurance in Chile. The first is for 
laborers and manual workers; the 
second is for salaried employees en- 
gaged in work which is more of an 
intellectual than a physical nature. 
The first division is generally re- 
ferred to as the Wage Earners’ In- 
surance System, or Obligatory or 
Compulsory Insurance Law (Caja de 
Seguro Obligatorio), while the second 
is usually called the Salaried or Pri- 
vate Employees’ System (Caja de 
Prevision de los Empleados Particu- 
lares). With respect to what may be 
best described in English as the basic 
Chilean rights of labor, the Labor 
Code contains broad principles and 
policies which generally affect both 
of these two main and other lesser 
divisions, and, in addition, provides 
for the detailed functions (collateral 
to regulations issued by the President 
of Chile) of the Salaried Employees’ 
System. The Labor Code, however, 
does not include minute provisions 
covering the Wage Earners’ Insur- 
ance System, which are found in a 
separate law—No. 4054 of Septem- 
ber 8, 1924," as amended by Law 


251 Ley 4054 de Seguro Obligatorio y su Regla- 
mentacién (conforme a la Edicién Oficial). San- 
tiago: Editorial Nascimento. And see: Caja de 
Seguro Obligatorio, Reglamento General de 
Asistencia Médica y Beneficios. Santiago: Tall- 
eres Ordficos “Céndor,” 1935. No translations 
of the Law or its Regulations are available. An 
untranslated brief summary of some of the op- 
erations of Law 4054 over a period of ten years 
is O.G.S., “La Ley 4054 y la Seccion Accidentes 
del Trabajo, Seguridad, Whole No. 23, pp. 34-35 
(July-August 1937). See also: Duodécima Me- 
moria de la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, July 
1935 to June 1936. Santiago: Soc. Imp. y Lito. 
Universo, 1937. 
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No. 5937 of September 29, 1936. 
The essential parts of that system— 
which has been referred to as the first 
division—should be considered be- 
fore a discussion of the second di- 
vision. 


In the early days of its existence 
the Wage Earners’ Insurance System 
met with much opposition from the 
employers and above all from the 
workers. These obstructions in- 
creased the difficulty of carrying its 
services into effect.” 


The Law covers craftsmen, artisans, 
apprentices, small merchants, and 
peddlers who work independently, 
but stipulates that the clergy and 
those who belong to mutual aid so- 
cieties which provide benefits equal 
to those granted by the Law, are 
excepted therefrom. Salaried or pri- 
vate employees are excepted from this 
law by the various provisions of the 
Labor Code which deal with such 
employees. 

Insurance against sickness, invalid- 
ism, and old age is made compulsory 
for all persons coming within the pur- 
view of the Law who are less than 
65 years of age and who ordinarily 
have no income or means of sub- 
sistence other than the wage or salary 
paid by an employer, regardless of 
legal status, provided such sum or 
its equivalent does not exceed 12,000 

252“The Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, Its 
Mechanism, Its History, Its Problems,” South 
Pacific Mail, op. cit., p. 10. This illuminative 
article reaches the conclusion that “it follows 
that the Caja de Seguro, which hitherto has 
made its investments in bonds, would find itself 
in a financial situation very different from any 
actuarial forecast which fails to take into account 
the devaluation of the money,” and that “the 
peculiar conditions existing in the American Con- 
tinent, and particularly in Chile, make it impos- 
sible to copy European procedure.” Cf. n. 21 
supra. 
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pesos**® per annum. Those whose 
wages or incomes exceed 12,000 pesos 
may elect to adhere to the plan, pro- 
vided that such excess does not reach 
24,000 pesos. Wage earners under 
45 years of age with incomes of less 
than 12,000 pesos and who are not 
otherwise required by the Law to 
participate in the insurance plan, are 
allowed to do so voluntarily if med- 
ically considered as good risks. Pro- 
portions of wages are paid into the 
pooled funds of the system by means 
of stamps which are affixed in a spe- 
cial book for each individual con- 
cerned, the employer being respon- 
sible for correct payments and stamp 
cancellations, subject to control by an 
official inspection service and by the 
general supervision of government- 
ally chartered public accountants to 
be discussed hereafter. The em- 
ployer, as a matter of common prac- 
tice, purchases the stamps to cover 
his share and the worker’s share, 
merely retaining the latter from 
wages due in order to reimburse him- 
self. The stamps vary in denomina- 
tion from 6 centavos to 64 pesos, 
each stamp now including and dis- 
tinguishing both worker’s and em- 
ployer’s contribution. These portions 
were 3 per cent for the employer and 
2 per cent for the worker, plus a 1 
per cent contribution by the Govern- 
ment; but Decree No. 308, pub- 
lished on July 12, 1937, increased the 
employer’s share to 4 per cent and 
the Government’s to 1.5 per cent. Al- 
though the effectiveness of this in- 
crease was limited to one year and 
was intended to finance low cost hous- 


258 $600 U. S. currency, with at least twice the 
purchasing power. 
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ing** and the extension of medical 
and welfare services to mothers and 
infants,” the share of the employer 
has just been again increased to 5 
per cent, by Law No. 6,174, which 
becomes effective 60 days after its 
publication which occurred on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1938, in Chile’s Official 
Gazette (Diario Oficial). This law, 
which thus respectively sets the shares 
of employer, worker, and the Gov- 
ernment at 5, 2, and 0.5 per cent (and 
affects, in distinctive ways, both sal- 
aried employees and workers), is de- 
signed to extend preventive medicine, 
to discover and prevent the develop- 
ment of chronic diseases, and to grant 
rest periods up to one year with full 
wages or salaries. It will be consid- 
ered hereafter. Under the basic law, 
as well as its modifications and amend- 
ments, employers and workers in the 
nitrate provinces of Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, in the relatively bleak 
territory of Magallanes, and in enter- 
prises engaged in mining, pay an addi- 
tional one per cent each, the grand 
total in such cases being 10.5 per cent. 


254 See “Housing Developments for Workers 
in Chile,” 71 Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
847-52 (November 1937), which furnishes valu- 
able statistical data and typical plans and photo- 
graphs. The article indicates that a theater will 
be completed, but “not built with Compulsory 
Insurance Money.” Since the money involved 
necessarily and inevitably affects the assets of 
the Insurance Fund, the distinction vaguely made 
stresses the open question as to how far such 
ventures might influence the whole economic 
structure of the country. That question becomes 
more vital when viewed in the light of actu- 
arial guesses rendered more speculative by rea- 
son of currency depreciations. See also n. 252 
supra. 

255 See “The Compulsory Insurance Fund of 
Chile,” 69 Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
807-808 (1935). Tis issue is also published as 
House Document No. 51, Part 10 (74th Cong., 
1st Sess.). 
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Sickness and old-age insurance are 
combined under this plan. 

The share of independent workers 
is 3.5 per cent of their average weekly 
income, the Government contributing 
a like percentage. In the cases of ap- 
prentices and of persons employed on 
probation, shares are paid by the em- 
ployer. An Inspection Service is main- 
tained to enforce the requirement 
that contributions be paid weekly. 
Domestic servants come within the 
law,*** and as they are ordinarily paid 
by the month, contributions are pay- 
able on that basis. By the payment 
of an additional 5 per cent of wages 
or income by participants in the plan, 
medical benefits may be obtained for 
children and wives, neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the employer being re- 
quired to contribute under such an 
arrangement. 

The Government, as a matter of 
financial policy, pays its share quar- 
terly in Government bonds, rather 
than in cash. The fund, however, re- 
ceives cash in various ways collateral 
to those already outlined; namely, 
from interest on investments of cap- 
ital funds accumulated, from fines 
assessed for violations of the law and 
for infractions of the sanitary code 
of the country, from donations and 
legacies, and from several special 
taxation measures. 

The benefits provided by the law 
are important. Participants are en- 
titled to free medicine and medical 
attention, and to hospitalization up 
to six months. In extraordinary cases, 


256 Cf, U. S. Social Security Act, Helvering v. 
Davis, 301 U. S. 619, 81 L. ed. 1307, 57 Sup. Ct. 
904. For an account of treatment many Chilean 
domestic servants receive at the hands of male 
members of Chilean families, see Vio Valdivieso, 
op. cit., Nn. 35 supra. 
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this hospitalization may be extended 
to one year. Under these circum- 
stances, if the participant has a family 
living with him and dependent upon 
him for support, he is entitled to re- 
ceive, after a waiting period of five 
days, a cash subsidy equal to the total 
amount of his wages or income during 
the first week, one-half of that sum 
during the second week, and one- 
fourth during the third week. If there 
is no dependent family, these sums 
are reduced by 50 per cent. In the 
case of Government workers, how- 
ever, payments of only 25 per cent 
begin as soon as official pay ceases. 
The law provides for the payment of 
300 pesos for funeral expenses. 

Expectant mothers receive one-half 
of wages for two weeks prior to and 
for a like period subsequent to the 
birth of the child, plus 25 per cent 
thereafter until the child is weaned, 
payments not to exceed eight months. 

Any participant incapacitated as a 
result of accident or chronic illness 
not proximately connected with his 
own negligence or fault, and not com- 
pensated for under liability laws, re- 
ceives an invalidity pension equivalent 
to his full rate of pay if he has been 
insured for ten years or more, to 75 
percent if he has been insured from 
five to ten years, and to 50 per cent 
if he has been insured for less than 
five years. 

Retirement pensions are paid to 
participants in the scheme after they 
reach the age of 55 years, but by 
specific declaration at the time of 
initial registration, they may defer 
retirement pensions until the age of 
either 60 or 65 years. When such 
a pension is paid to a retired worker, 
he may elect to continue his insurance 
on a voluntary basis, and in such event 
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he becomes entitled to an additional 
pension after the extra period of five 
or of ten years, as the case may be. 
These pensions are grounded on ac- 
tuarial bases which give attention to 
age, the total contributions made, the 
time insured, et cetera. In reality, 
there are two types of pensions: in 
one case, the insured may obtain a 
larger pension by granting to the 
pooled funds the full amount of his 
contributions, so that, in the event 
of death before retirement age, his 
heirs receive no return; under the 
second type, no such grant is made, so 
that if the insured dies before retire- 
ment, his heirs receive an amount 
equal to his personal contributions. 
If the insured dies intestate and leaves 
neither direct descendants nor a 
spouse, the balance of his account 
passes to the system’s general funds. 
When a retired participant dies, his 
heirs obtain funeral benefits only. No 
participant is permitted to receive re- 
tirement and invalidity pensions at 
the same time. 

This Wage Earners’ Insurance 
System, or so-called Obligatory In- 
surance Plan, is administered by a Di- 
rectorate or Council of nine individ- 
uals, of which the Minister of Public 
Health is President ex-officio. A Man- 
aging Director is assisted by three 
directors who represent the employ- 
ers, three who represent the workers, 
and one who represents the medical 
profession. In addition, there are 
many local boards throughout the 
country. 

The second division, known as the 
Salaried Employees’ System, is not 
strictly an insurance system, being 
rather a method of bringing about the 
forced establishment of what may 
best be termed a “Provident Fund.” 
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While there are no health benefits, the 
Labor Code provides that portions of 
the accumulations in the fund may be 
withdrawn for specifically designated 
and approved purposes.** Law No. 
6,020, published in Chile’s Official 
Gazette on February 8, 1937, estab- 
lished minimum salaries and a pro- 
gressive scale of salary increases, 
binding on the employer, as well as a 
system of contributions for unemploy- 
ment, indemnities, and for allowances 
for those having families.*** 

All persons, irrespective of age or 
sex, who are engaged in work which 
is more of an intellectual than physical 
nature are covered by this system, 
with the exception of government and 
certain other employees covered by 
other arrangements.” Article 32 of 
Law No. 6,020, provides that persons 
working on their own account may 
participate voluntarily in the system, 
except that they are not permitted to 
deposit sums in excess of those which 
would be made obligatory on the basis 
of a yearly income of 42,000 pesos. 

The contributions originally called 
ay under this system are shown be- 
ow: 


1. Five per cent of the salary and 
commissions due the employee. 

2. An equal sum payable by the 
employer. 

3- Half of the first month’s salary 
(in the case of a new employee), 
which may be paid in two monthly in- 
stallments and which is totally 
charged against the employee. 

4. The full amount for one month 
of any pay increase; charged against 
the employee. 

297 Those portions of the original law still in 
effect are given in ch. V of Law 851, arts. 25-41. 
Translation in Shaw, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

258 This is also translated by Shaw, op. cit., 


Pp. 75-84. 
259 Art. 109. 
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5. Not less than 25 per cent of any 
bonus to which the employee may be 
entitled under Article 146 of the 
Labor Code, to be charged against 
the employee.” 

6. Such voluntary contributions as 
the employer or employee may care 
to make. 


To the foregoing contributions, which 
were established by the original law, 
the following were added by Law No. 
6,020: 

7. Employers and employees must 
each deposit 2 per cent of monthly 
salaries to establish a fund for paying 
additional compensation to employees 
having families. Employers who have 
already established an adequate fam- 
ily allowance system are excepted.*™ 

8. Employees must deposit 1 per 
cent to form a special fund to be de- 
voted to the relief of “out-of-work 
employees.” ** 

g. Employers must deposit a sum 
equivalent to 8.33 per cent (on a max- 
imum monthly salary of 3,500 pesos) 
to establish a fund to indemnify em- 
ployees who are discharged. Conse- 
quently, the obligation imposed by the 
Labor Code on the employer directly 
to indemnify dismissed employees is 
cancelled by this new provision.” 


The foregoing may therefore be 
summarized as follows: Regular obli- 
gatory contributions up to this point 


260 Concerning bonuses see n. 186 supra. 

261 Labor Code, art. 518. 

262 Art. 28. 

268 Arts, 29-30. These additional funds are 
subject to loan to the employee only for the pur- 
poses of acquiring real estate, improvements 
thereon, or for building projects. “The with- 
drawal of the deposits to which this article 
refers, shall not be permitted in the event that 
an employee who on terminating his service, has 
a right to a pension, in agreement with prevail- 
ing legal provisions. These funds shall serve to 
increase the patrimony of the respective institu- 
tion.” Art. 29. With respect to the desirability of 
real estate as an investment, under conditions in 
Chile, see n. 252 supra. 
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reach a total of 23.33 per cent of 
salaries, the employer paying 15.35 
per cent and the employee 8 per cent. 
To this total there must be added the 
obligatory contributions contingent 
upon first employment, pay increases, 
and payment of bonuses. However, 
Law No. 6,174 (which affects both 
salaried employees and workers, ef- 
fective 60 days after publication on 
February 9, 1938, in Chile’s Official 
Gazette) increases the contribution of 
the employer by one per cent of sala- 
ries or wages paid. The various pen- 
sion bureaus will also contribute 2.5 
per cent of their gross income for the 
purposes of this law which, as previ- 
ously indicated, are to extend preven- 
tive medicine, discover and prevent 
the development of chronic diseases, 
and to grant rest periods up to one 
year with full wages or salaries, with 
return to posts of duty at the expira- 
tion of such rest periods. The gov- 
erning boards of the several pension 
bureaus are authorized by this new 
law to reduce by 30 per cent the rates 
of interest now being credited to con- 
tributors to the various funds; and 
the President of Chile is empowered 
to augment all these contributions by 
50 per cent if he determines that the 
new plan is giving good results, if the 
sums collected are insufficient, and if 
private industry can support the in- 
creased levy. 

Accordingly, total minimum contri- 
butions of salaries, including those 
established by the new law, amount to 
24.33 per cent, the employer paying 
16.33 per cent, and the employee 8 
as heretofore. 

As a matter of common practice, 
the employer withholds from the sal- 
ary, commission or bonus due the em- 
ployee the latter’s share of the con- 
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tribution, adds his own proportion, 
and then makes the deposit, each em- 
ployee having a separate bank book. 
Interest, compounded semi-annually, 
is paid by the system’s bank. Modern 
American office machines and account- 
ing devices are used by the bank. 

The law requires all employees, ex- 
cept those who are uninsurable be- 
cause of ill health, those earning less 
than 4,600 pesos per annum, those 
less than 18 or more than 50 years of 
age, those who are unmarried and 
have no legitimate heirs, and those 
already insured for 5,000 pesos or 
more, to obtain, within six months 
after beginning employment, life in- 
surance, in an approved Chilean com- 
pany, for at least 5,000 pesos. The 
employer is obliged to see that premi- 
ums for this insurance are paid, and 
accordingly is authorized by the law 
to deduct, if necessary, the required 
sums from salaries due. Foreigners 
residing in Chile and subject to cover- 
age by this system may have non- 
Chilean insurance, already taken out 
with a foreign company, approved 
under special regulations. 

Unlike the plan of the Wage Earn- 
ers’ Insurance System, the Govern- 
ment does not contribute to the “‘Prov- 
ident Funds’’ under the Salaried 
Employees’ System; but such funds, 
together with insurance paid under 
the plan described above, are totally 
exempt from taxation and attachment. 

The benefits derived from this plan 
are relatively wide. Employees reach- 
ing the age of 50 years, or completing 
30 years of service, have the privilege 
of withdrawing their fund, or, option- 
ally, of arranging with the Welfare 
Board which governs the institution, 
to receive a pension, grounded upon 
pre-existing actuarial bases. Partici- 
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pants who continue in employment 
after having attained the age of 50 
years are required to contribute as 
before, but they are permitted to with- 
draw these additional contributions as 
soon as made. Employees with at 
least 5 years of service who become 
incapacitated by permanent illness or 
disability, may withdraw their funds, 
or may elect to have them form the 
basis for a pension to begin immedi- 
ately. 

Although Chile is not generally de- 
scribed as having had unemployment 
insurance prior to Law No. 6,020, 
published on February 8, 1937, this 
is not strictly accurate.** Asa matter 
of fact— 


264 Table 16, p. 69, of Report to The President 
of the Committee on Economic Security, 1935, 
contains the only reference to Chile in the whole 
Report, and fails to credit it with any form of 
unemployment insurance. Tables 7 to 10, inclu- 
sive, dealing with various forms of unemploy- 
ment insurance in foreign countries, make no 
reference to Chile. Although Table 16 merely 
credits Chile with “old-age insurance combined 
with invalidity insurance,” and is said to be 
compiled from Compulsory Pension Insurance, 
International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series M, No. 10, Geneva, 1933, that work, in a 
sub-division, under “Chile,” beginning at p. 251, 
contains this significant statement: “When an 
employee has paid contributions for more than 
two years and then ceases to be employed, he 
may obtain as a loan, monthly and in arrears, 
not more than 50 per cent of the payments he 
had made during the first year of such cessation 
of employment and not more than 30 per cent 
during the second year. These loans are sus- 
pended as soon as he resumes employment, and 
they must be refunded to the superannuation 
fund with interest and by monthly payments 
which are deducted from the salary paid in his 
new post. If the employee does not, for any 
reason, resume work after two years he may 
demand the payment of the balance standing to 
his credit in his superannuation fund.” If this 
does not constitute a highly effective form of un- 
employment insurance, with that “proprietor’s 
interest” which McBride, of. cit., pp. 376-77, 
found to be essential, and which is stressed in re 
note 29 supra, the words cited are mere mis- 
placed tinsel: actually, the plan has functioned 
for 12 years as a very successful form of un- 
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“an employee who has been a de- 
positor for two years may, in case of 
unemployment, obtain monthly loans 
totaling the equivalent of 50 per cent 
of deposits credited to his account 
during the first year of unemployment 
and up to 30 per cent during the sec- 
ond year. These loans cease upon 
re-employment, and must be repaid 
in monthly quotas with interest. The 
new employer must, if necessary, de- 
duct such payments from salaries due. 
If unemployment lasts more than two 
years, the participant may request the 
liquidation and withdrawal of his 
entire balance.” ** 

Apart from loans related to unem- 
ployment, depositors who are not in- 
debted to the system and who have 
contributed for more than two years, 
are permitted by the regulations col- 
lateral to the Law, to obtain loans up 
to 50 per cent of their total credit 
balances, for reasons deemed by the 
Council to be adequate. A petition 
is presented by the participant, and if 
his grounds are satisfactory, it is 
usually approved without delay. Ac- 
ceptable reasons are usually related 
to bona fide and extraordinary bills, 
contemplated marriage, illness, or 
other unusual circumstances. Chile- 
ans, or foreign employees, who leave 
the country with no intention of re- 
turning, are allowed to withdraw 
their credit balances one year after 
acquiring a foreign domicile; and if 
their absence is proved to be on ac- 
count of illness, the withdrawal must 
be made in accordance with the pro- 
cedure covered by special regulations 





employment insurance, despite some cases of 
concealed identity involving unemployed indi- 
viduals who regain positions. 

265 Quoted from U. S. Department of State, 
Social Insurance Systems in Chile, Required 
Report No. 131, November 15, 1937, from Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Santiago. 
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which ordinarily require the submis- 
sion of a detailed petition for the 
Council’s approval. 

Moreover, the employee may bor- 
row up to the whole of his fund, to 
invest in the acquisition of realty 
within Chilean territory; or to apply 
the loan to payments due, or to im- 
provements on, property already ac- 
quired. In order to encourage build- 
ing construction,” special provisions 
currently permit of loans up to the 
whole of the employee’s fund, plus 
eight times more, the institution 
taking a mortgage on the property 
acquired. The system requires the 
repayment of these loans with nom- 
inal interest. 


“The fund of a deceased employee 
belongs to the surviving wife and di- 
rect legitimate heirs. in the absence 
of such it is paid as directed by the 
deceased’s will, any portion not so dis- 
posed of accruing to the fund. The 
fund of a living employee cannot be 
transferred, nor can non-direct heirs 
obtain it if the employee dies intestate. 

“At the present time, family allow- 
ances are paid at the rate of 25 pesos 
per month for the wife and 25 pesos 
for each child under 18 years A age. 
Such allowances are not subject to 
attachment.” ** 


Compensation or indemnity for dis- 
missal from employment, in accord- 
ance with Articles 29-31 of Law No. 
6,020, is as established by the Labor 
Code, Articles 169-180, i. e., one 
month’s salary for each year of serv- 
ice, the monthly salary being consid- 


ered as the average of salaries, over- 


266 For data on the effect of this plan, aided by 
taxation exemption laws, see interview by writer 
of this dissertation, published in New York 
Herald Tribune, July 29, 1934. 

267 U. S. Department of State, Social Insurance 
Systems in Chile, od. cit. 
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time,”** commissions, et cetera, during 
the last six months worked prior to 
the effective date. 

The special funds collected under 
Article 28 of Law No. 6,020, for out- 
of-work employees, are not yet being 
disbursed, pending the formulation 
of regulations which the President 
of Chile has been authorized to make 
respecting appropriate application 
thereof. 

The administration of this Salaried 
Employees’ System, or so-called Pri- 
vate Employees System, is entrusted 
to a joint board composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Government,” of 
the employers, and of the employ- 
ees.” However, the funds are han- 
dled by the Government’s system of 
National Savings Banks (Caja Na- 
cional de Ahorros).™™ 


Other Social Insurance Funds 


At the present time, Chile has some 
thirty-five ‘Provident Fund”’ institu- 


268In order to avoid unconscionable claims 
for payment of overtime, it has been a common 
practice for employers to make firm rules requir- 
ing written orders for all overtime work. 

269 Labor Code, art. 151: “For the purposes of 
Article 146, the Internal Revenue Bureau will 
determine, in the liquidation, the employer’s own 
capital invested in the business, and will calcu- 
late the amount of the net profit which must serve 
as a basis for the payment of the bonus. 

“The Internal Revenue Bureau will supply this 
information to the General Labor Inspector when 
the latter so requests.” 

270 Representatives of the employees rarely 
fail to give special consideration to questions 
related to the determination of bonuses based on 
profits. See n. 268 and 186 supra. 

271 See Social Security Act of the United States, 
Sections gor-910, 42 U. S. C. A. Sections r1o1- 
trro, and Section 1o, Syllabus, Chas, C. Steward 
Mach, Co, v. Davis, 301 U. S. 548, 585; 57 Sup. 
Ct. 883; 8 L. ed. 779, 787: “Proceeds of excise 
imposed on employer by Social Security Act, 
when collected and paid into Treasury, are sub- 
ject to appropriation like public moneys gener- 
ally, and no presumption can be indulged that 
they will be misapplied or wasted.” 
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tions,*” the majority of which (in- 
cluding those for the army, navy and 
nationalized police) are relatively 
small. Their general plan*” is similar 
to the second main division just dis- 
cussed, i. e., the Salaried Employees’ 
System for non-governmental em- 
ployees, generally referred to as the 
“white collar” class. Probably eighty- 
five per cent of all persons in Chile 
who are covered by some sort of 
social insurance are participants in 
either the main division just men- 
tioned, in the first main division or 
so-called Wage Earners’ System 
(manual workers), or in the most 
outstanding of the separate “Provi- 
dent Fund” entities, i. e., the Insur- 
ance System for Public Employees 
and Journalists, which will now briefly 
be considered. 

The original basis of the insurance 
system for Public Employees and 
Journalists was Decree-Law No. 454 
of July 14, 1925, but its text, with 
subsequent modifications and those of 

272 Brief English outlines of several Chilean 
systems are published in International Labor 
Office, Compulsory Pension Insurance, op. cit. 
Under “Chile,” various descriptive data are 
shown on pp. 89, 251, 506, 677. And see list of 
Mutual Benefit Societies of Chile in Poblete 
Troncoso, Labor Organizations in Chile, op. cit., 
pp. 8-17. 

273 “The Government of Chile, as a Member 
of the International Labor Organization and in 
fulfilment of the Treaties signed by it, must adapt 
its legislation to the International Agreements it 
has ratified and introduce such legal reforms as 
are necessary for final ratification of other proj- 
ects approved by the International Labor Con- 
ference.” Labor Code, Preamble, Shaw transla- 
tion. 

For various Draft Conventions ratified by 
Chile, see International Labor Office, The Inter- 
national Labour Organization and Social Insur- 
ance, Geneva, 1936, pp. 123, Convention No. 12; 
p. 125, Convention No. 17; p. 130, Convention 
No. 19; p. 133, Convention No. 24; p. 136, Con- 
vention No. 25; p. 143, Convention No. 35; p. 
149, Convention No. 36; p. 150, Convention No. 
37; and p. 157, Convention No. 38. 
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other laws and decrees concerning the 
institution, may be considered (except 
for basic and some incidental rights 
in the Labor Code) as a separate 
codification of social laws.” 

The class of insurance provided by 
this system is commonly termed “‘col- 
lective capitalization with average 
obligatory premiums,” but there is a 
collateral arrangement under the or- 
ganic law whereby the insurance may 
be continued on a voluntary basis 
whenever an employee retires from 
the service. The system is divided 
into two main categories, the first 
being for public civil employees and 
the second for journalists. This latter 
branch is relatively small and its ad- 
ministration very similar to that of 
the Salaried Employees’ System just 
discussed. Attention, therefore, will 
be given only to the first branch. 

The Government makes a contribu- 
tion of 4 per cent, and the individual 
covered contributes 10 per cent, of 
the monthly salary involved. The in- 
dividual also contributes 50 per cent 
of his first month’s salary, plus the 
total amount (for one month) of any 
increase arising from promotion. The 
Fund managed by this system receives 
other sums, which approximate 2 per 
cent of all salaries involved, arising 
from its right to receive the net pro- 
ceeds from fines, balances of salaries 
remaining unpaid because of vaca- 
tion or death, plus divers unclaimed 
credits, et cetera. Individuals who re- 

274 The relevant material appears in: Caja 
Nacional de Empleados, Publicos y Periodistas, 
Principales Disposiciones Vigentes, Santiago: 
Imp. Universidad, 1937. 96 pp. It contains De- 
cree-Law 1,340 (August 6, 1930), as modified by 
Decree-Laws Nos. 144 and 377 of 1932. Also the 
entire text of relevant provisions of Decree- 
Laws Nos. 767, 24, 35, 1,277, 536, 563, and 512, 
and of Laws Nos. 5,802, 5,639, 5,931) 5,948, 5,923, 
5,035, 5,036, and 5539. 
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sign and wish to continue on a volun- 
tary basis may do so by paying 14 
per cent of their incomes. 

The benefits paid by this system 
vary materially from those paid 
under the Wage Earners’ Insurance 
System and by the Salaried Employ- 
ees’ System. A death benefit equiv- 
alent to one month’s salary is paid 
under this plan. The institution itself 
carries insurance on the participants, 
and to the heirs of those who have 
contributed under the plan for three 
years or more, it pays a sum equal 
to one and one-half year’s salary, 
based on the average compensation 
for the last three years served. In 
the event of death before 36 pay- 
ments have been made into the fund 
(but after at least 6 payments), 90 
per cent of the total of accrued con- 
tributions is returned, deduction be- 
ing made for any death benefit paid. 

After 30 years, a retirement ben- 
efit becomes payable, this being a life 
pension equal to 90 per cent of the 
participant’s average salary during 
the past three years. 

Any individual who has partici- 
pated in the plan for 10 years and 
who becomes so incapacitated as to be 
unable to continue in his customary 
post, is entitled to an invalidity pen- 
sion equal to as many thirtieths of his 
average salary as years he has served. 
Participants who reach the age of 65 
are not required to prove actual in- 
capacity in order to obtain this pen- 
sion. 

In the case of a deceased partici- 
pant who has contributed for at least 
IO years, a dependency pension is 
paid to the widow, minor children, 
mother or sisters. The total amount, 
divided on an established basis, is 20 
per cent of the average salary (or 
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of the retirement or invalidity pen- 
sion, as the case may be) in the case 
of those who have contributed for 
IO years, and 1 per cent more for 
each additional year. However, this 
percentage is diminished by 0.5 per 
cent for each year in which payments 
have been made on account of any 
retirement pension. Under no cir- 
cumstances may the total dependency 
pension be more than 50 per cent of 
the last salary or retirement pensions 
received. 

Under this system, any individual 
who resigns or otherwise leaves his 
post, is entitled to receive, after a 
waiting period of one month, 90 per 
cent of his own contributions, but 
without interest. 

Participants may obtain personal 
loans up to an amount equal to 3 
months’ salary,’ and they are also 
permitted to borrow from the Fund, 
for the purpose of acquiring or im- 
proving realty, up to 50 per cent of 
the value of the property. However, 


275 See n. 264 supra. 
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all loans must be repaid with interest, 
and, in the case of realty loans, the 
institution takes a mortgage on the 
property involved. 

This public employee branch of the 
system is very much smaller than the 
systems covering Wage Earners and 
Salaried Employees, having only 
about 32,000 active participants. The 
journalists’ category of this system 
has approximately 3,000 partici- 
pants.” 


276 Compare statistics references n. 251 supra. 
Statistics on the operation of the entire system 
covering Public Employees and Journalists, only 
the first branch of which was discussed above, 
may be found in the Report No. 131 cited n. 265 
supra. With respect to the perennial Chilean 
question as to whether all Social Law systems 
in the country should be merged, or remain 
separate as at present, see the “opinion that 
separate divisions should be maintained for this 
administration,” in W. E. Jacobs, “The Admin- 
istration of State Labor Laws,” International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 
Proceedings, 21st Convention: Labor Laws and 
Their Administration, pp. 155-59. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1936. 192 pp. 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
619.) This document is also published by the 
Government Printing Office as House Document 
No. 258 (74th Cong., 1st sess.). 


TO GOD ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


Now I am grown, the small boy left behind, 

The festive fireside gone of all its glow, 

Nor youngsters pool their sleep, one dream combined, 
Till Christmas morning wakens with its snow. 


Since there’s no glad confusion at the sound 

Of Mother shaking down the cooling heap 

Of embered night, proclaiming day is found, 
I long for home, some kindred for my keep. 


For there is nought so empty as a room 

Of yuletide just for one, a tinseled tree 

And none to share it with. Allay my gloom 
And let Thy new-born Jesus brother me. 


—JouHN Rosert QuINN, Spirit. 








THE INTEREST OF LABOR IN COMPETITION 


Emerson P. SCHMIDT 
University of Minnesota 


marily in money wages but in 

real wages. Rising money wages 
offset by equal increases in the cost of 
living are of no benefit to labor. The 
majority of American labor unions 
have favored the preservation of pri- 
vate initiative, private property, a fair 
return to invested capital, and compe- 
tition, on the ground that under this 
system American wages have reached 
the highest point in the world. 

At times a shortsighted view of 
the real interest of labor has been 
taken in some circles, whereas ad- 
vances in the standard of living of 
laborers and their families may come 
from any one of three sources: 

1. Rising money wages 

2. Lowering cost of goods 

3. Improving quality of the 

goods. 

People interested in the high cost of 
living and an improvement in the 
standard of living of labor frequently 
overlook one or another of these 
sources of gain. 

The following illustration taken 
from real life dramatically demon- 
strates how much more effectively a 
combined attack upon the problem 
may be than if only one or another of 
these sources is stressed. 

The average employee of one of 
the largest tire producers was receiv- 
ing forty cents an hour in 1908. He 
could buy a small motor-car tire for 
about thirty-five dollars. In 1908 this 
tire would run an average of 2,000 
miles in its lifetime, resulting in a cost 
of one and three-quarters cents per 
mile. A calculation indicates that 
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an hour’s labor would pay for only 
twenty-three miles of use of that tire 
40 
(3500 + 2000 
the car with four tires a distance of 
twenty-three miles and merely pay for 
the wear and tear on the tires, the 
worker had to work for four hours. 
Obviously few workers owned cars. 
In 1936 the average wage for all em- 
ployees of this plant was eighty-eight 
cents an hour, a gain of 120 per cent. 
Had this been the only gain which 
took place, the laborer would still 
have had to work one hour to secure 
fifty miles (23 miles plus 120 per 
cent) of use from a tire, or one hour’s 
work would have yielded enough in- 
come to pay for the wear and tear on 
the four tires over a twelve and one- 
half mile stretch. Still the worker 
could not have afforded to run a car, 
even if someone gave him one. How- 
ever, two other things happened. In 
1936, instead of a tire costing thirty- 
five dollars, it cost eight dollars. In- 
stead of running only 2,000 miles, it 
would run on the average about 20,- 
000, as shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. A calculation will indi- 
cate that in 1936 an hour’s work 
1908 = 1936 
Average Hourly Wages. .... 4o¢ ss¢ 
Cost of Small Tire......... $35 $8 
Lifetime Mileage of Tire... 2,000 20,000 


Mileage Yield for Hour’s 
WES baideiesescenewe 23 





= 23). Thus to run 


2,200 


would pay for not twenty-three 

miles of use, but for 2,200 miles 
88 

(800 — 20,000 

five-fold improvement. 





= 2,200), a ninety- 
Thus under 
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the stress of competition the price was 
greatly reduced, and the life of the 
tire was increased by 900 per cent, 
much to the benefit of consumers. 
While labor unions have in many 
cases successfully raised wages, such 
wage increases, if offset by equal in- 
creases in the prices of the goods 
which laborers must buy, do not con- 
stitute genuine gains to labor. For 
this reason labor unions are increas- 
ingly interested in the preservation of 
competition to bring down prices and 
to improve quality. If more research 
by our great universities and indus- 
trial laboratories is encouraged qual- 
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ity will be improved. If our patent 
laws were revised to prevent non-use 
of inventions, further gains would ac- 
crue to labor. 

Labor unions tend to raise the 
standard of living in pushing up wages 
when this results in greater efficiency 
in the plant, more experimentation, 
and the use of more and better ma- 
chinery (as in the tire illustration). 
The gain to the consumer comes from 
the wider use of improved machinery, 
providing competition is retained so 
that reduced costs may be passed on 
in lower selling prices. 


THERE WAS NO ROOM IN THE INN 


A sudden hush fell on the air, 

The old inn stirred expectantly, 

Threw out new beams of gleaming light, 
Flung wide its doors invitingly. 


But as the cold came rushing in, 
The landlord rose up peevishly 

To bar the door, shut out the cold, 
And mutter, “No room,” churlishly. 


And as the man and maid moved on, 
The old inn settled dismally: 

Its chance to harbor Love was lost ; 
Its shutters creaked dejectedly. 


But later when the angels sang 

Their song of peace exultantly, 

Though none within heard aught of sound, 
The old inn listened joyfully. 


—SisTER Mary Puiip, O.P. 











WAGE AND 


Minimum Hours 


Section 7(a) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 provides that 


“no employer shall, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, employ 
any of his employees who is engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce—for a_ work- 
week longer than 44 hours during the 
first year from the effective date of 
this section—unless such employee re- 
ceives compensation for his employ- 
ment in excess of the hours above spe- 
cified at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate at 
which he is employed.” 


In a strict sense, Section 7(a) of 
the Act imposes no absolute maxi- 
mum hour requirement. It merely re- 
quires payment of time and one-half 
rate for all work done in excess of 
44 hours per week. We quote in 
part from a bulletin prepared by the 
General Counsel of the Wage and 
Hour Division, which explains what 
Section 7(a) means in practice: 


“The 44-hour limitation in Section 
7(a) is a limitation upon the number 
of hours that may be worked in any 
workweek free of time and one-half 
overtime compensation. The work- 
week is seven consecutive workdays, 
but may begin at any time of any day, 
save only that no change can be made 
for the purpose of evading the Act. 
There is no general limitation on the 
hours that may be worked in any one 
workday. 

“Any 44 hours within the work- 
week may be worked. But there may 
be no average over two or more 
weeks since the Act clearly takes as its 
standard a single workweek. Thus, 
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where an employee works 34 hours 
one week and 54 hours the next, he 
will receive time and one-half over- 
time compensation for the 10 hours’ 
over 44 worked the second week. 
Time lost for any reason (such as 
holidays, sickness, vacations) during 
one workweek cannot be made up the 
next or any following workweek un- 
less the employee receives time and 
one-half overtime compensation for 
hours in excess of 44 in the succeeding 
week.” 


How to Figure Overtime Rate 


The Act requires that overtime 
work be paid for at a rate not less 
than one and one-half times the reg- 
ular rate of pay at which the worker 
is employed. The law clearly indi- 
cates that the overtime rate of time 
and one-half is based on the em- 
ployee’s regular rate of pay and not 
on any minimum wage established 
under the Act. 

Overtime rate of wages is figured 
on the basis of the regular hourly rate 
the employee receives. In other 
words time and one-half overtime pay 
means one and one-half times the 
regular hourly rate of pay. 

Here is the way to figure your 
overtime rate in different cases. 

(1) Straight Hourly Rate.— 
When your regular pay is at a 
straight hourly rate it is very simple 
to find out what you should receive 
per hour for every hour worked over 
44 hours per week. Suppose your 
regular hourly rate is 50 cents per 
hour. If you work 48 hours you 
should get 75 cents per hour for the 
last 4 hours of work each week. This 
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will amount to $22 per week for the 
44 hours paid at the regular rate, and 
$3 for the 4 hours of overtime—a 
total of $25 per week. 

Now, suppose you are paid at a set 
hourly rate, but in addition receive a 
weekly production bonus. Let us say 
you work 48 hours per week and your 
production bonus (for other than 
overtime) amounts to $4.80. If your 
regular hourly rate is 50 cents per 
hour, your $4.80 bonus would in- 
crease the average hourly rate to 60 
cents bringing the rate for each over- 
time hour to go cents per hour, and 
the total wage to $30 per week. 

(2) Piece-Work Rate—If you 
are employed on a piece-work basis, 
your regular hourly rate of pay is fig- 
ured by taking the total amount you 
earn per week (including production 
bonus, if any) and dividing this 
amount by the number of hours 
worked. For example, if you earn a 
total of $24 for a workweek of 48 
hours, your regular hourly rate of 
pay is 50 cents and your overtime rate 
for the last 4 hours is 75 cents per 
hour and your total weekly wage is 
$25. 

(3) Weekly Wage—lf you are 
paid on a straight weekly wage or sal- 
ary, your basic pay period is weekly 
and not hourly. Suppose your cus- 
tomary pay or your pay under the 
union agreement is $22 for a 44-hour 
week. Although you are not paid by 
the hour, in order to figure your over- 
time rate, you must take your hourly 
rate to be 50 cents per hour and your 
overtime rate at 75 cents per hour 
for every hour you may have to work 
in excess of 44 hours. In any week, 
then, in which you are required to 
work 48 hours you will be entitled to 
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receive 75 cents for each overtime 
hour, or a total weekly wage of $25. 

If your weekly wage is $20 and the 
workweek established by custom or 
agreement is 40 hours with no specific 
provision for overtime, your basis for 
figuring overtime in excess of 44 
hours would be the hourly rate of 50 
cents. If in this case you are required 
to work 46 hours in any one week you 
should receive $20 for the customary 
40 hours, plus $2 for the four hours 
worked up to the 44 maximum at 
straight time, and $1.50 for the 2 
overtime hours in excess of the maxi- 
mum at time and one-half. In other 
words, if your straight weekly wage 
for 40 hours is $20 and no overtime 
rate is required by agreement you 
should receive $23.50 for a 46-hour 
week. 

In the above example, it is assumed 
that no overtime rate is required by 
union agreement or otherwise. If, 
however, the worker in question is 
covered by a union agreement which 
calls for time and one-half rate for all 
work in excess of 40 hours, then the 
employer must pay time and one-half 
for all hours worked in excess of 40 
per week. If the union agreement re- 
quires the payment of time and one- 
third for all hours in excess of 40 then 
straight time is paid up to 40, time 
and one-third from 40 to 44, and time 
~ 1 This interpretation is somewhat at variance 
with the view taken by the General Counsel of 
the Wage and Hour Division, of the overtime 
rate requirements for workers paid by the week. 
The American Federation of Labor believes, 
however, that the interpretation outlined above 
is not only fair and equitable, but fully carries 
out the spirit and letter of the law and is also 
amply supported by practice prevailing in the 
major portion of the industry. Every effort will 
be made by the American Federation of Labor 


to secure the approval of this interpretation in 
the courts. 
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and one-half for all work in excess 
of 44 hours per week, 

It is important to keep clearly in 
mind the overtime requirements of 
the law in the case of workers em- 
ployed on a weekly wage or salary 
whose hours are in excess of 44. If, 
for example, you are employed by the 
week at $33 per week and your regu- 
lar hours of work are 48 per week, 
your overtime rate should be figured 
as follows: The $33 weekly rate is 
your straight wage or salary which 
you receive for regular work but not 
for overtime work. Therefore to de- 
termine your regular hourly rate, you 
divide your total weekly pay by 44— 
the maximum number of hours of 
regular work permitted in the Act. 
In the present example you divide 
$33 by 44 so that your regular hourly 
rate is 75 cents per hour. If your em- 
ployer continues to keep you on the 
48-hour week, you should receive 
overtime pay for the last four hours 
which represent your overtime work. 
In our example, your overtime rate 
will be $1.12% per hour and your 
weekly compensation will amount to 
$33 for 44 hours, $4.50 for the four 
overtime hours—a total of $37.50 
for a week of 48 hours. 

It may be that your employer will 
prefer to reduce your hours to 44 per 
week. Inasmuch as you are paid on 
a straight weekly wage or salary and 
inasmuch as the Act states that no 
provision of the Act can justify an 
employer in reducing wages, the em- 
ployer will have to continue paying 
you $33 for a 44-hour week in order 
to comply with the law.* 


Application of Section 18 


In many establishments covered by 
the Act a workweek of more than 44 
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hours prevailed when the maximum 
hour provision went into effect on 
October 24th. Many questions have 
arisen in connection with the resulting 
readjustments of the hours of work. 
Undoubtedly the most pressing 
among these is the interpretation of 
Section 18 of the Act which states 
that: “No provision of this Act shall 
justify any employer in reducing a 
wage paid by him which is in excess 
of the applicable minimum wage un- 
der this Act.” We shall discuss sev- 
eral examples used by the Adminis- 
trator in interpreting the law. 

(1) An employer prior to October 
24th pays his employees 50 cents an 
hour for the 48-hour week custom- 
arily worked by his employees. On 
October 24th, the employer reduces 
the hours to 44 without changing the 
hourly rate. This means that the 
worker who used to get $24 a week 
for a week of 48 hours is now getting 
$22 a week for a week of 44 hours. 

The General Counsel of the Wage 
and Hour Division has expressed the 
opinion that such reduction in the 
weekly wage is not a violation of the 
statute. According to the General 
Counsel, “Congress intended to make 
it economically disadvantageous for 
an employer to work his employees 
excessive hours. If an employer elim- 
inates the excessive hours, he is under 
no statutory obligation to increase his 
total wage bill by increasing the 
hourly rate.” 

We agree with the General Coun- 
sel of the Wage and Hour Division 
that when the employee in question 
is paid on the hourly basis there is no 
violation in such adjustment of the 
weekly rate. In many such cases it 
should be possible, however, to secure 
the maintenance of the 48-hour 
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weekly pay for a 44-hour workweek 
through organization of employees 
into unions and through collective 
bargaining. It is also important to 
emphasize that in all cases in which 


the employees are paid on a weekly 


basis any reduction in the weekly pay 
resulting from such shortening of 
hours does constitute a clear violation 
of the spirit and the letter of the 
statute. 

(2) An employer works his em- 
ployees 48 hours at an hourly rate 
considerably above the 25-cent mini- 
mum. After October 24th, he con- 
tinues the 48-hour week but an- 
nounces reductions in the hourly rate 
to such an amount (still above the 
statutory minimum) which, figured at 
the lower rate for 44 hours and at 
time and one-half for the 4 excess 
hours, will maintain the employee’s 
weekly earnings exactly as they were 
prior to October 24. Such a reduc- 
tion in the hourly rate is, of course, a 
violation of Section 18. 

In commenting on the above exam- 
ple, the General Counsel of the Wage 
and Hour Division refrained from 
giving a definite interpretation of 
Section 18 as applied to such a case. 
He pointed out, however, (a) that a 
section of an Act of Congress cannot 
be taken to be meaningless, and (b) 
that “the attempt of the employer, in 
negotiations with his employees in ref- 
erence to this proposed reduction in 
the rate of pay, to ‘justify’ the reduc- 
tion in the hourly rate by reference 
to the overtime provisions of Sec- 
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tion 7 as the excuse for resorting to 
this device, might be considered a vio- 
lation of Section 18. * * *” 

The next two examples of the ap- 
plication of Section 18 are also taken 
from the interpretations of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Wage and Hour 
Division as good illustrations of pos- 
sible violations of Section 18. 

(3) “An employer pays 50 cents 
an hour for a customary workweek of 
44 hours. In anticipation of an ex- 
pected rush of 2 or 3 weeks, during 
which the obligation to pay time and 
one-half overtime would accrue, he 
announced a reduction of the hourly 
rate, which he later restores after the 
rush has receded to the normal 44- 
hour week. Such a subterfuge would 
seem to be clearly unavailing; the reg- 
ular rate of pay would be the cus- 
tomary rate of 50 cents an hour, 
rather than the purported reduced 
rate announced for the weeks of over- 
time employment in an obvious effort 
to circumvent the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7. 

(4) “An employer pays 50 cents 
an hour for a customary workweek 
of 44 hours. He announces that he 
is reducing the hourly rate to 25 cents 
an hour, but he promises to pay each 
employee not less than the amount 
paid prior to October 24th. This 
subterfuge would be equally unavail- 
ing; the regular rate of pay would be 
the customary rate of 50 cents an 
hour which the employer had guar- 
anteed his employees, rather than the 
purported or reduced rate.” 








FINLAND 
H. M. Lunp 


O to Helsingfors, Finland— 
6,000 miles from American 
shores—and visit the “Folk- 

huset’s” many rooms and you appre- 
ciate the complexity of the Finnish 
labor movement. One realizes this 
after going through scores of offices, 
all dealing with a variety of activities, 
housed in this “Folkhuset” Labor 
Temple situated in the heart of the 
Finnish capital’s working class neigh- 
borhood. 

In this building are located those 
units connected with the Central Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. They are 
diverse in nature and large in mem- 
bership. 

A listing of them, in itself impres- 
sive, includes: a sports league, music 
association, young people’s political 
movement, women’s federation of po- 
litical clubs, theatrical unit, temper- 
ance association, Social-Democratic 
party (the dominant force in national 
politics), cooperatives, and the vari- 
ous national unions making up the 
central federation. 

Yet one must consider another fac- 
tor of the Finnish labor movement, its 
intricate history, before beginning to 
understand this complexity. Another 
factor, the Finnish temperament 
which is quite unlike that of other 
western European people, makes our 
problem one taxing the comprehen- 
sion. 

Nor is this all to be considered, for 
one must study carefully the many 
changes in Finland’s political fortune 
—all having affected the working 
class—before one can know the larger 
labor movement itself. 


These political changes relate to 
Russia’s taking over the country in 
1809 and making it a duchy protec- 
torate (after Sweden had controlled 
the nation for centuries) ; the rising 
working class’s objection to political 
and economic oppression during the 
general strike and turbulent bread 
riots of 1905; the winning of political 
freedom shortly thereafter, calling 
for a readjustment to a new kind of 
life; and finally the experience of the 
Lapu Fascist uprising in Finland’s 
dark depression year, 1930. 

Confronted by these facts, one 
realizes that an understanding of the 
Finnish labor movement requires 
more than surface study. The re- 
quired minute examination includes a 
consideration of union structure, 
labor history, national political his- 
tory, as well as how these events 
flowed from historical antecedents, 
and a brief examination of the cooper- 
atives as well as workers’ education. 

Considering first the unions, one 
feels that a country of four million 
people ought to have been able to 
organize more than 60,000 workers. 
This judgment seems valid when we 
remember that four million popula- 
tion Denmark has a trade union move- 
ment of 490,000 and Sweden, with six 
million people, has 900,000 organized 
workers. 

But such a supposition would be un- 
sound, for there are several reasons 
for the small trade union population 
of Finland. For one thing, there are 
only 180,000 industrial wage workers 
in the country; an added group of 
commercial and transportation 
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workers brings this number up to 
225,000 at the most. Thus, these 
60,000 organized workers form a 
good percentage. 

One appreciates the significance of 
this number if one but remembers the 
Finnish labor movement is on its way 
back, having been virtually smashed 
at the time of the Lapu Fascist coup 
in 1930. At that time the govern- 
ment struck left and right, nailing 
down the doors of the labor temples 
and driving from union ranks all but 
15,000 members. 

Moreover, these 60,000 trade 
union members form the base for a 
potentially organizable group of 150,- 
000 workers, in the opinion of many 
close to the movement. Nor can we 
consider this estimate high, for it 
must be remembered there were 90,- 
000 workers organized in the peak 
year of 1929. 

On its human side, the Finnish 
movement is militant in spirit and rich 
in the experience of four decades of 
growth. The lessons gained in this 
period have made it far superior, in 
experience, to the working class of 
many other nations. 

Examining their history, one can 
well understand the psychology of 
Finnish workers. For a long time 
they suffered under the yoke of auto- 
cratic Russia; the Czar had assumed 
Finland in 1809 when Swedish control 
gave way. Despite many difficulties, 
the working class of Finland began to 
grow in number and prestige in this 
period. It gained considerable politi- 
cal strength, later used as the basis for 
the economic power wielded in the 
general strike of 1905 which culmi- 
nated in a series of concessions being 
obtained from the Czar. One in- 
structive, bitter aspect of this period 
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was the frightful bread riot of 1905; 
then the Cossacks murdered scores of 
workers by riding through a throng 
of them gathered on the steps of the 
mighty, white Cathedral in Helsing- 
fors. 

In the same year the Czar signed 
a manifesto returning many lost liber- 
ties and restoring a much damaged 
constitution. Action in 1906 gave 
both men and women voting franchise. 
This made Finland the first nation in 
the world which recognized the right 
of women to vote. One step further 
was the establishment of a one-house 
parliament of 200 members. 

Trouble ensued again in 1918 when 
Civil War raged in Finland for many 
months. Then, anti-union forces mo- 
bilized an army in an effort to crush 
the workers bid for freedom. Brutal 
warfare, the like of which Helsingfors 
and Southern Finland had never seen, 
followed sharply. The workers’ army 
was beaten when imported German 
troops under able leadership strength- 
ened the tottering conservative White 
Army. This armed force drove 
across the country and captured Tam- 
merfors, Finland’s Manchester, and 
put an end to the war. 

Incidentally, this aid given to Fin- 
nish conservatives, nearly provided 
sufficient argument for placing a Ger- 
man Crown Prince at the head of a 
proposed Finnish monarchy. 

Severe punishment followed in the 
wake of this event, for 80,000 soldiers 
and working class leaders were im- 
prisoned. Completely deprived of 
their rights, the workers suffered from 
oppression for nearly ten years. 

Slowly, however, they began to re- 
gain power and prestige. As men- 
tioned, they reached the peak of their 
power in 1929 when there were 90,- 
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000 organized workers. However, 
the 1930 Fascist thrust caused all to 
be driven underground again, and the 
movement lost 75,000 members. 

This brief historical account bet- 
ter enables us to understand the tem- 
per of Finnish workers. It helps us 
appreciate the spirit of this working 
class, and the wisdom it has gained 
from many historic experiences. 

Today, Finnish workers live under 
a growing economy now enjoying 
prosperous years; to them unemploy- 
ment is at present an unknown factor. 
Latest reports show an unemployment 
figure of less than 1,000. Yet, like 
workers in the other countries, they 
still have the problem of how to get 
food and clothing. For decades they 
have had a standard of living said to 
be among the lowest in Europe. Quite 
naturally, they now seek to better that 
standard. 

To realize their plight, one need 
only quote from wage agreements and 
standards of work now prevalent. 
Agreements in force provide the fol- 
lowing conditions for the 47-hour 
week: Auto mechanics: skilled work- 
ers get 20 to 22 cents per hour; third- 
year workers get 15 cents per hour; 
apprentices and young workers get 8 
to 10 cents per hour. These auto 
workers belong to the 15,000 member 
metal trades union, which includes 
metal workers on both the mechanical 
and productive side of industry. 

In the same union are plumbers: 
skilled plumbers in Helsingfors (with 
280,000 people) get 22 to 25 cents 
per hour; here apprentices and young 
workers get 15 to 20 cents per hour; 
in the smaller towns of 25,000 to 
75,000, a skilled plumber gets 22 to 
23 cents per hour while unskilled and 
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apprentice workers get 14 to 18 cents 
per hour. 

The wage rates listed above hold 
true for the average, organized skilled 
worker. On the other hand, the. pay 
of unskilled and office workers is much 
lower. An agreement covering 400 
retail sales workers in Elanto, a chain 
of stores owned by the 260,000 mem- 
ber progressive cooperative, provides 
the following monthly wage rates: 
first year: $15 for men and $14 for 
women; second year: $16 for men 
and $15 for women; third year: $23 
for men and $21 for women; fifth 
year: $32 for men and $23 for 
women; department store managers: 
$34 for men and $29 for women. 
These wages held up to May 1, 1938. 

Unskilled workers are poorly paid 
as a rule. For example, city park 
employees rarely get more than $12 
or $15 per month. Textile and gar- 
ment workers in factories get 7 to 14 
cents per hour, depending upon their 
skill. Lumber and timber workers 
get an average of 75 cents per day. 
This last group is important, since this 
dominant industry tends to determine 
the wage rates of other workers. 

Generally speaking, organized 
skilled workers get $28 to $40 per 
month; non-skilled and office workers, 
$15 to $26 per month; and unskilled 
workers, a monthly wage ranging 
from $15 downward. 

As lisakki Laait, M.A., points out 
in the Finland Year Book, wage levels 
for both physical and mental work 
are low when compared with the 
Scandinavian countries and other 
nations. 

Yet, in actuality, this difference is 
not as great as seems if one but con- 
siders the extreme cheapness of living 
in Finland. Taking this factor into 
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consideration, the living standard is 
relatively high. Commodity con- 
sumption bears out this fact. Coffee 
and sugar consumption per capita is 
more than in Germany, France and 
Italy—though less than in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Tobacco and tea 
consumption per person, too, is more 
than in Italy and certain other Euro- 
pean countries, though less than Eng- 
land, Germany, France and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

On the political side of the Finnish 
labor movement one deals with a 
more constant element which, how- 
ever, cannot be described in purely 
objective terms. Regarding this, there 
is a tradition that workers in Finland 
have always been class conscious in 
their vote. Often afraid of being 
bound by union membership, they 
have never been apprehensive about 
expressing their sentiments at the 
polls. They vote “labor” at each elec- 
tion, as Nilio Wallari of the Finnish 
Seamen’s union puts it. 

For this reason the Social-Demo- 
cratic party is strong in Finland. 
Bound in coalition with the Agrarian 
party, it today dominates Finland’s 
national politics. The Social-Demo- 
crats alone held 83 seats in the last 
parliament and, with the 53 Agrarian 
party votes, formed the coalition gov- 
ernment. 

In program this party is progres- 
sive. It aims at: establishment of the 
general principle of public ownership. 
Specifically this means the party pro- 
poses government control of the domi- 
nant timber and paper industry, now 
in the hands of private capital though 
the timber and land belong to the 
government. Social-Democrats pro- 
pose to center timber production in 
the hands of the government; this 
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move would bring profit to the govern- 
ment and raise the wage level of work- 
ers throughout the country. 

Secondly, the party aims to inaugu- 
rate a practical program of public 
works to keep all employed. And, 
finally, to move on the road back, the 
party would regain those democratic 
rights lost during the period of Fascist 
crisis in 1930. These lost privileges 
relate mainly to civil liberties. 

Since the leaders of the trade union 
movement and the political party are 
identical, the working class has con- 
siderable power and can make many 
political gains. The instrumentality 
for realizing these ends is the Social- 
Democratic party whose membership 
was 28,000 in May, 1937. (This 
figure and others listed below are 
given by Hugo L. Maikenen, Editor 
of the Finnish Labor News Service 
of Helsingfors.) In addition to con- 
trolling national politics, the party has 
great power in virtually all cities and 
towns; in some, it controls the munic- 
ipal government. 

There are many other sections of 
this complex labor movement, as has 
previously been stated. Among them 
is the Women’s Federation of Politi- 
cal clubs. More than 10,000 women 
are in the party itself, and the Federa- 
tion has 3,000 members in 100 local 
groups. In 1936 there were seven 
women members in the Social-Demo- 
cratic block in parliament. 

The Social-Democratic Young 
People’s Association was founded in 
1906 and in 1937 had 6,500 members. 
It publishes the “Working Young 
People.” Close to this group is the 
“Workers Athletic Union” which was 
founded in 1919 and had a member- 
ship of 42,000 last year. This or- 
ganization publishes its own journal 
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and conducts a very extensive pro- 
gram of activity for the development 
of physicial culture of workers. 

The Social-Democratic Temperance 
league, organized in 1925, has 24,000 
members, in addition to the 6,000 
children organized by the women’s 
groups. The other minor groups also 
must figure here. The Workers’ 
Music association and the Workers’ 
Theatrical association were founded 
in 1920. The former has 2,000 mem- 
bers who participate in 45 choirs and 
35 bands and orchestras. The thea- 
trical unit has 55 labor theaters which 
produce many plays with companies 
of 25 men and women workers. 

The distributive as well as general 
cooperative movement is well de- 
veloped in Finland. Two-fifths of the 
population is organized into coopera- 
tive enterprises. They are bound to- 
gether in either one of the two major 
units; these are the Central Union of 
Finnish Distributive societies, called 
the K. K., with 260,000 members, or 
the more conservative Finnish Coope- 
rative Wholesale society, called the 
S. O. K., with 245,000 members. 

In 1934, when these membership 
figures held true, the S. O. K., did 
1,807.9 millions of. marks worth of 
business with its 2,761 shops and 417 
distributive societies. In that same 
year the K. K. did 1,195.4 millions of 
marks worth of business with 2,127 
shops and 110 distributive societies. 

In order to create a center for edu- 
cational work, the Finnish Workers’ 
Educational Association was founded 
in 1920; it was patterned after a 
Swedish model. Today it is supported 
by other sections of the labor move- 
ment already listed. This educa- 
tional union arranges lectures, train- 
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ing courses, and publishes a series of 
self-advice educational pamphlets. It 
is composed of various national work- 
ers organizations, each having differ- 
ent ideas, aims and spheres of activity. 
At present 26 are affiliated with the 
WEA and they represent 430,000 
members. 

Regarding the work of the associa- 
tion, it is mainly devoted to study- 
circle activity. These groups have 
been given state support and are gen- 
erously furnished literature by the 
central educational agency. 

In the year 1935-36 there were five 
hundred and twenty-three of these 
circles, according to Pekka Railo, 
WEA secretary. There were 7,091. 
members of these groups, with 39.3 
of them being women. Of these, three 
hundred and twenty-one were wholly 
state supported. Subjects studied in 
the circles dealt with: local govern- 
ment, literature, economics, organiza- 
tion both political and economic, book- 
keeping, history, labor and socialistic 
history, Esperanto, arithmetic, and 
various social science subjects. 

The association also conducted 
work relating to popular science 
studies (of which there were 191 lec- 
tures in 1936), correspondence work, 
a labor college in Helsinki, and the 
publication of the “Worker Student,” 
a monthly organ. 

Financed by state grants, student 
fees, and member unit per capita pay- 
ments, the Workers Education Asso- 
ciation of Finland expended in 1937: 
52,000 Finnish marks (slightly more 
than $10,000) for popular scientific 
lectures; 156,000 FM (or $34,000) 
for study-circle work; and 130,000 
FM (about $29,000) for administra- 
tive expenses. 
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valuable as they may be. The union that can point to long time suc- 

cess is always one that controls a substantial portion of workers in its 
jurisdiction and has disciplined its membership to union attendance and 
work together with regular payment of dues. 

We have all seen organizations apparently having phenomenal success 
—bolstering up by friendly publicity apparently tackling this and that in 
a big way, but if this stage is not followed by sustained dues payment to 
support the union work, the development of sound business methods in 
dealing with the employer and with each other, by careful observance of 
contracts and the legal rights of others, the union cannot gain in usefulness 
and power. 

A first step is adequate and accurate union accounting. Lists of union 
members with their addresses and other necessary data in addition to the 
records of their payments should be always available. Records for any 
special funds such as union benefits should be kept just as accurately, both 
for the protection of the union and the officer handling the funds. It is 
always wise to have books audited regularly by an outside and therefore 
impartial certified public accountant. 

Union records are something more than the private property of the 
union. It is often necessary to produce them to sustain the claim of a 
union official to representative capacity, while they are essential to provide 
the information for regular public reports. Only facts are acceptable as 
proof. Only dues-paying members are evidence of union strength. 

Now is the time to build up your union and to improve union records 
so that you will be ready to take advantage of business pick-up. Keep a 
watchful eye on your employer’s ability to pay more in wages, upon busi- 
ness activity and orders, and wages paid to workers in similar employment. 

Union executives are the keys to union progress. Live up to your 
responsibility for knowing and doing. 


N union can survive and prosper merely on ideals and emotions— 


Fraternally yours, 


A Goo 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Match Workers’ Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT made and entered into be- 
tween The Diamond Match Company (herein- 
after referred to as the “Corporation”), and 
United Match Workers Federal Labor Union 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Union”), Local 
No. 21149, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This agreement can be changed or 
amended only by mutual consent of the parties 
hereto. The term “Employee” as used in this 
agreement shall not include Foremen, Assistant 
Foremen, or Supervisors in charge of any classes 
of labor, or any salaried employee. 


Recognition 


The Corporation recognizes the above named 
Union as the sole bargaining agency on wages, 
hours, and working conditions, as hereinafter 
set forth, and in compliance with the National 
Labor Relations Act. There shall be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint or coercion 
by the Employer or any of its agents against any 
employee because of membership in the Union. 

The Union agrees not to coerce or intimidate 
any employee into membership and also not to 
solicit membership on the Corporation’s time or 
in Company buildings. 


Section I 


The agreement on wages shall be attached 
hereto as a memorandum and be considered as 
part of the agreement. 


Section II 


A maximum of eight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work, and a maximum of forty (40) 
hours shall constitute a week’s work, and all 
time worked in excess of said hours shall be 
rated as overtime and paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, except as follows: 


(a) With respect to maintenance men, 
which term shall include mechanics, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, carpenters, tinners, and 
other maintenance employees coming under 
the master mechanic, including apprentices 
and helpers, a maximum of eight hours per 
day shall constitute a day’s work and a 
maximum of forty-four (44) hours per week, 
a week’s work. To these classifications time 
and one-half shall be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of the foregoing. 

(b) The hours for engineers and firemen 
and their assistants shall be a maximum of 
forty-two hours per week. To these classifi- 
cations time and one-half shall be paid for 
all hours in excess of the foregoing. 


Section III 


All work performed on Sundays, New Year’s 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day 
shall be regarded as overtime. When the regu- 
lar service of the employees, for example, watch- 
men, maintenance men, firemen, chemical plant 
employees and the like, includes Sundays and/or 
holidays, the foregoing overtime provisions will 
simone Section IV 

When an employee, except an apprentice, is 
required to fill the place of another employee 
receiving a higher or lower rate of pay, he shall 
receive his regular rate for a period of two (2) 
weeks; after two weeks he shall receive the 
rate of the job to which he is assigned. 


Section V 


This agreement shall not apply to anyone who 
leaves the employment or is discharged within 
thirty (30) days from the date of his employ- 


ment. . 
Section VI 


When new jobs are created or vacancies oc- 
cur, except in the position of foreman, the oldest 
employee in point of service shall be first con- 
sidered for such job if he has the ability and 
is best qualified to do the work. 


Section VII 


Employees shall be permitted time off when 
required to attend conventions, committee meet- 
ings, negotiations or any other pertinent business 
of any labor organizations, provided, however, 
that three calendar days written notice be given 
the employer stating when the employee is to be 
away from work and two additional days writ- 
ten notice given when the employee will return 
for work stating on what day he will be ready 
to resume his duties. Not more than three em- 
ployees are to be given a leave of absence of 
this nature at any one time. The employer shall 
not be required to pay wages to the employee 
for time taken off to attend to such organization 
business, except that committeemen meeting with 
management at regular or special meetings for 
the discussion of grievances and other matters 
of mutual interest, may do so during the regular 
working hours without loss of time. All other 
duties of the committeemen shall be performed 
outside of working hours and shall in no way 
interfere with their plant duties. 


Section VIII 


Any employee absent on leave, but who en- 
gages in other employment will lose his seniority, 
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unless special provisions have been made there- 
for by the proper official and committee repre- 
senting such employee. 

An employee shall likewise lose his seniority 
if he is discharged, voluntarily leaves the em- 
ploy, fails to report for work when called or 
notified or accepts permanent employment else- 
where. Employees heretofore or hereafter hired 
as temporary employees shall acquire no senior- 
ity until they have been employed at least thirty 
calendar days. Until they have been trans- 
ferred, however, from the classification of tem- 
porary employees to that of permanent em- 
ployees, they shall be subject to be laid off at the 
option of the Company whenever it becomes 
necessary to curtail production before perma- 
nent employees are asked to share the work. 


Section IX 


In case an employee is unavoidably kept from 
work by reason of sickness or is forcibly de- 
tained, he will not be discriminated against, pro- 
viding notice is given as is hereinafter pro- 
vided. An employee detained from work on 
account of sickness or for any other cause shall 
notify his foreman as early as possible. Two 
(2) working days absence without notice shall 
be deemed sufficient cause for dismissal. 

Any employee who is off on a leave of absence 
shall arrange with the Company as to when he 
will be available to return to work. 


Section X 


Employees who have given long and faithful 
service to the employ of the Company and who 
have become unable to handle heavy work to 
advantage, will be given preference to such 
light work as they are able to do and as is avail- 
able. 

Section XI 


Should the regular pay day fall on a holiday 
or day when the shops are closed down, em- 
ployees will be paid on the preceding day, if 
possible, 

Section XII 


In case of layoffs and rehiring, preference of 
employment shall be given to the older em- 
ployees, in their order of seniority, in all in- 
stances where the efficiency of operation, depart- 
ment or plant, will not thereby be materially re- 
duced. It is understood, however, that sufficient 
previous experience to insure efficient operation 
on a particular job is required to permit an older 
employee to supplant a younger employee on 
such jobs. 

Section XIII 


Should any employee covered by this agree- 
ment believe he has been unjustly dealt with or 
that any other provision of this agreement has 
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been violated, such employee shall take the mat- 
ter to his foreman, and if not satisfied with his 
explanation, he shall refer the matter to his 
Union committee who will take the matter up 
with the foreman, and if not satisfied with his 
settlement, they shall take the matter up with 
the superintendent and so on in such manner 
until it reaches the attention of the general man- 
ager of the plant or his representative, and if 
necessary, shall be taken up to the highest repre- 
sentative of the Company and the highest repre- 
sentative of the Union for final disposition. 


Section XIV 


In the event any one covered by these provi- 
sions is laid off or discharged, and if after an 
investigation it is proven that the employee has 
been unfairly dealt with, the employee shall be 
restored to service and paid for all time lost at 
his regular base rate of pay. No complaint will 
be recognized, however, unless made to the man- 
agement within four calendar days after its 
occurrence. 


Section XV 


Employees shall not cease work, strike or be 
locked out while negotiations over any dispute 
are in progress over any difference that may 
arise. 

Should any dispute arise which comes under 
the contract which cannot be settled between the 
Union and the Company, then and in that event, 
the matter in dispute shall be submitted to a 
Board of Arbitration consisting of two repre- 
senting the Union, two representing the Com- 
pany, with an impartial chairman chosen by 
agreement of both sides, which chairman shall 
be an entirely disinterested person. The deci- 
sions of a majority of the members of the board 
shall be binding and conclusive upon both parties 
to this agreement. The Board shall meet within 
three weeks of the arising of the dispute and 
render a decision within three weeks thereafter. 


Section XVI 


A place will be provided inside the shops 
where proper notices of interest to employees 
may be posted by the employees committee. 


Section XVII 


When an employee is called to work and work 
is not available, he shall be paid either for two 
hours at his base pay or will be given four hours 
work, except in cases of general breakdown in 
departments, when this rule will not apply. 


Section XVIII 


In case of major layoffs, the program of re- 
duction shall be discussed by the committee and 
management before definite action is taken. 
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Section XIX 


Cell room operators shall be furnished rubber 
gloves by the Company to assure proper in- 
sulation when in contact with cells. Spinner 
operators shall be furnished rubber aprons by 
the Company. It shall be the obligation of the 
employees furnished this equipment to see that 
it is properly taken care of. 


Section XX 


A work week shall consist of forty hours 
divided equally among the seven days of the 
week for tour workers. For other employees 
of the chemical department, eight hours shall be 
a day’s work and forty hours a maximum week’s 
work. ‘Time worked in excess of these hours 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and one 
half. 

Section XXI 


The Company agrees to work toward the end 
that each employee of the chemical department 
may receive at least one full Sunday off in every 
four, i.e., from Saturday afternoon until Mon- 
day morning. 

Section XXII 


Tour workers on continuous operations, who 
work a straight eight hour shift, shall take their 
lunch time between 11:15 A.M. and 12:45 P.M., 
with corresponding hours for the two following 
shifts. All other employees shall take off the 
regular time for lunch without pay. 


Section XXIII—Termination 


This agreement shall be binding upon the 
signatories hereto and shall be in full force and 
effect without change for a period of two years 
from June 1st, 1938, to June rst, 1940, provided 
that on June rst, 1939, a discussion of wage 
scales shall be held on request of either party. 
If these wage discussions result in disagreement, 
then this agreement shall become null and void 
thirty days thereafter, otherwise the agreement 
shall be in force until the above mentioned date. 

Signed and effective this 17th day of June, 


1938. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY, 


F. J. WiLtiaMs, 
Manager, Oswego Plant. 


UNITED MATCH WORKERS UNION 
NO. 21149 
Joun R. Barry, 
President. 
Mary CLOooNnaN, 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


MICHAEL WALSH, 
Organizer. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE EMPLOYEES 


Upon written acceptance of the agreement the 
present wage scales will be modified as follows: 


1. All hourly workers will be advanced four 
cents per hour. 

2. All premium workers will be advanced three 
cents per hour on their base rate with corre- 
sponding increases in their premium rates. 

3. Adjustments will also be made in the Chemi- 
cal Plant, the Construction Crew and Power 
House minimum wage scales so that future 
earnings will approximate jobs of like 
nature in the Match Factory. 

4. During the current year, all employees of 
over one year’s service, and who are eligible 
under the vacation rules, will receive a one 
week’s vacation with pay. 

Details of the vacation plan will be dis- 
tributed to all employees, once the agree- 
ment is signed. 

5. The Company will exert their efforts to 
endeavor to stabilize employment as far 
as possible. 


Artificial Butter and Spice Workers’ 


Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT, made and entered into by 
and between Durkee Famous Foods, Division 
of the Glidden Company, an Ohio corporation 
doing business at Norwalk, Ohio, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Employer,” and Artificial 
Butter and Spice Workers’ Local Union No. 
20355, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, hereinafter referred to as the “Union,” 
of Norwalk, Ohio, wherein the Parties agree as 
follows: 


1. The purpose of this Agreement is to estab- 
lish and maintain harmonious relationships and 
to promote closer cooperation between the Em- 
ployer and the employees. 

2. This Agreement shall cover all of the em- 
ployees of the Employer at its plant at Norwalk, 
Ohio, but shall not apply to executives, office 
help, clerical, chemists, firemen, maintenance 
men, repairmen, watchmen, janitors, foremen 
and supervisors of the Ingredient, Extrusion, 
Milk, Printing and Shipping Departments. 

3. The Employer will meet and negotiate with 
representatives of the Union upon all matters 
pertaining to rates of pay, hours of employment, 
or other conditions affecting all employees cov- 
ered by this contract. 

4. Should an employee covered by this Agree- 
ment believe that he or she has been unjustly 
discharged, such employee shall submit the 
grievance to the Union Committee who shall 
take the matter to the proper officials of the 
Employer, and if, after investigation, it is 
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proven to the satisfaction of the Employer and 
the Union Committee that said employee was 
unjustly discharged, such employee shall be re- 
instated to his former position and paid for all 
time lost, providing all complaints are registered 
within three (3) working days. 

5. Effective with the date of this contract, the 
Employer, unless prevented by strikes, fires, de- 
lays and other causes beyond its control, will 
operate on a forty-five (45) hour week for both 
male and female employees, and on the basis 
of an eight (8) hour day, in so far as it is 
possible to adjust operations in order to do so. 
Time and one-half will be paid for any over- 
time during the work day after nine (9) hours 
have been reached on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of each week and 
after six (6) hours have been reached on Sat- 
urday with the understanding that overtime 
worked shall not be deducted in determining the 
forty-five (45) hour week. Time and one-half 
will be paid for all work performed on Sundays, 
New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas Day. If any of the above holidays fall on 
Sunday, the day designated by the State or 
Nation shall be considered a holiday and be 
paid for at the time and one-half overtime rate. 

If employees are forced to wait for work be- 
yond the time ordered to report, all such wait- 
ing time shall be paid at the regular rates of 
pay, provided such waiting is not caused by 
conditions beyond the control of the Employer, 
and any employee reporting to work who has 
not been notified not to report shall be paid a 
minimum of two (2) hours at the regular rates, 
provided, however, that such employee shall not 
be entitled to such payment when failure to pro- 
vide work is due to unavoidable breakdown or 
other matters beyond the control of the Em- 
ployer. 

6. Any grievances that may arise in connec- 
tion with the matters covered by this contract, 
excepting a general increase in pay or a closed 
shop, which cannot be settled between the union 
committee and the employer, shall be referred 
to the Conciliation Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

7. In the reduction, restoration, and advance- 
ment of employees, seniority shall govern, pro- 
vided that the Employer shall first take into 
consideration the efficiency and ability of the 
employee, 
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8. All employees covered by this contract who 
have been employed more than six (6) months 
shall receive, each year, one (1) week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. 

9. The Employer shall permit the use of the 
bulletin boards in the Departments for the post- 
ing of notices concerning meetings and functions 
of the Union. 

10. There shall be no strike or lock-out dur- 
ing the negotiations for the settlement of any 
differences that may arise under the operation 
of this Agreement. 

11. Nothing in this Agreement shall be con- 
strued to prevent or preclude the right of the 
Employer to discharge an employee for just 
cause. 

12. The Union and the Employer will cooper- 
ate in performing this Agreement and the Union 
agrees not to carry on Union activities at said 
plant on the Employer’s time and the Employer 
agrees not to discriminate against any employee 
because of membership in the Union or because 
of Union activities outside of working hours. 
The Employer shall have the right, at all times, 
to employ help without regard to their Union 
affiliations. 

13. This Agreement shall become effective on 
the 16th day of June, 1938, and will continue in 
effect until the 16th day of June, 1939, and if 
neither Party to this Agreement gives notice, in 
writing, to the other Party on or before thirty 
(30) days before the 16th day of June, 1939, 
that they desire to change this Agreement, then 
it will continue in effect for another year, and 
so on for each year thereafter. 

In Witness Whereof, the Parties hereto have 
executed the foregoing Agreement this 16th day 
of June, 1938. 


ARTIFICIAL BUTTER AND SPICE 
WORKERS’ LOCAL UNION #20355, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 

By (signed) WiLBuR SPETTEL, 
E.Lton Homes, 
HELEN THAYER, 
MaARGUERITE RINGLE, 


JeEss—E GALLAGHER, 
Representative, A. F. of L. 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS, Division of 
the Glidden Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


By (signed) N. BeTzotp. 

















BUY UNION LABEL GIFTS 
“The Better the Day—the Better the Deed” 


I. M. ORNBURN, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. F. of L. Union Label Trades Department 


HY NOT dedicate the Holiday 
shopping season this year to the 
great cause of the! Union Label? 


What could be more appropriate 
than to devote our time to urging Xmas shop- 
pers to buy only Union-made gifts and patron- 
ize only Union services? This action would 
certainly be in 
accord with the 
spirit of the sea- 
son, for as agreat 
divine recently 
said: ‘What can 
be more sacred, 
more holy, and 
more deserving 
than the Union 
Label, which sig- 
nifies that human 
life has been 
more highly val- 
ued in the pro- 
duction of com- 
modities than 
mere profit 
sought by greed? 
The Union Label 
is an emblem of 
justice, of fra- 
ternity, and of 
humanity.” 





The human element in our society is more 
important than profits. When one patronizes 
those firms that display the Union Label, 
Shop Card and Button, he is raising the stand- 
ards of all American workers. Organized 
labor advocates many of the ideals which the 
Carpenter of Nazareth taught in His day. 

When workers 
gather in the 
family circle at 
Christmas time 
to distribute 
presents, they 

vr should be sure 
OH ARENT = that they are 
BEAUTIFUL? Union-made. It 
will give them 
greater enjoy- 
ment. Many 
practical and 
worthwhile prod- 
ucts, upon which 
the Union Label 
is displayed, can 
be purchased. 

There is no 
method through 
which better 
times can be 
brought to Amer- 
ica than through 





When you see 
the Union Label 
on any product it is a message from the 
workers of the factory in which the goods are 
made that they were manufactured under 
humane conditions by men and women who 
work for decent wages during reasonable 
hours. It is the best guarantee that the 
product is not made by child labor. It is an 
assurance that fathers and mothers earn 
enough to support their children, educate 
them, and also allow them to enjoy fresh 
air and sunshine instead of slaving in sweat- 


. shops. It is insurance for healthy and useful 


citizens. 


the buying of 
Union Label and 
American-made products. It will keep our 
money in our own land. It will increase em- 
ployment. It will raise wages. It will better 
the conditions of every worker. It will 
increase purchasing power. It will reduce 
taxation for relief purposes. In general, 
it will bring a more permanent prosperity 
to America. 

Surely, these are worthy reasons why every 
purchaser during Christmas shopping season 
should patronize only those firms that 
display the Union Label, Shop Card and 
Button. 
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to gain through October and 

trade union figures show that 
for our membership gains have con- 
tinued into November. These gains 
have reduced the army of unemployed 
from 10,465,000 (revised figure) in 
September to 10,375,000 (prelimi- 
nary) in October; and trade union 
figures show a decline in the percent 
of membership unemployed from 14.0 
percent in September to 13.4 percent 
in October and 13.3 percent in the 


F- & quis trong has continued 


EMPLOYMENT GAINS CONTINUE 


first part of November, (weighted 
figures). 

The employment gains since Au- 
gust are a striking indicator of the 
early stages of business recovery. 
Ever since the great depression of 
the thirties, we have had continuing 
gains in employment from August 
through October whenever business 
was rising and losses when business 
was declining. Gains for trade union 
members have continued into Novem- 
ber during years of business recovery, 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 

ployed (-) 

November since 

1938 Oct. 

NS otnceaaeess eede opie 4 — §2 
CE  carnivveceweeene 20 + 19 
rr er 18 + 8 
iE rae eres 14 — 8 
SE ee 16 - I 
RNC a Se ccVensebiucweee’ 17 - !I 
reer re 12 — 10 
ee ee 20 —- § 
DE co xideriddesssareetes 9 + 4 
eee ere 14 — 3 
A Ee ee 10 + 4 
ee 14 + (a) 
eee 20 + 9 
ere 10 + 3 
ge 21 + 6 
DE Cidienseboeaares ves II —- 3 
ere 17 + 20 
0 EE ee 14 — (a) 
NES 6.5 cain de teer.0ais 9 + 11 
ere 6 + 4 
ee 12 + 2 
NY GuGiacdaapecatnncoc 13 - 11 
is as enxecue e's 13 + 6 
Se re 6 + 16 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
November since November _ since all 
1938 Oct.t 1938 Oct.! trades 
31 + 3 3 —-63 % 
29 + Io 18 + 22 26 
55 +s 9 “se @® 
22 — 21 II + I 19 
47 + 2 II — 2 20 
40 + 6 II — 6 23 
35 + 2 8 — 18 23 
44 - 7 12 — 5 22 
25 + 22 7 — I 19 
26 —- 8 II + I 20 
29 + 22 8 —(a 19 
18 — (a) 13 +(a) 2% 
36 + 15 16 + 7 15 
22 + 97 6 —- 3 16 
36 — 3 18 + Io 22 
39 + 7 6 — II II 
s1 — 18 12 + 60 16 
25 + 6 12 — 3 18 
33 +33 6 -—4 
30 + 2 3 -— § II 
16 + 4 II + 1 19 
35 ap 9 = 3 od 
30 + 12 10 + 2 17 
go + 25 I - 9 8 














UNEMPLOYMENT 


although this has not been true of 
gains for industrial workers generally. 

This year the fall employment gains 
have been in keeping with those of 
other recovery years. From August 
through October, 800,000 went back 
to work in 1935, 950,000 in 1936 and 
800,000 in 1938. In 1937, business 
recession began in October and lay- 
offs cancelled the normal seasonal 
gains. 

In October this year, employment 
gains have been well distributed 
throughout industry, indicating a gen- 
eral pick-up in business. In the basic 
production and construction industries 
there were gains as follows: Mines 
(except oil) 31,000; manufacturing 
55,000; building construction, 16,000. 
In wholesale and retail trade another 
55,000 found jobs, and railroads re- 
employed 13,000. Clearly, the in- 
creased goods produced were being 
transported into trade and sold to 
consumers, creating more jobs all 
along the line. These gains have been 
due in no small part to the increased 
buying power of workers which has 
created a demand for the products 
of industry. Monthly income of non- 
farm workers, excluding relief and 
WPA, has risen from $3,070,000,000 
in July to $3,435,000,000 in October 
according to figures from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
With this gain of $365,000,000 in 
monthly buying power, it is no won- 
der business is improving. 

Encouraging as the business news 
has been of late, the gain in employ- 
ment is small when compared with 
the large number out of work. There 
were 3,200,736 on WPA in the week 
of October 22, 1938, which compares 
with 3,120,000 at the end of Septem- 
ber, and the latest figures for relief 
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show 1,564,000 on relief rolls in 
September. 

The rapid business improvement 
which has continued since June did 
not slacken its pace in November. 
There has been a total rise of 24 per- 
cent in business activity since the first 
of June, and we have recovered half 
the ground lost in the 1937-8 decline. 

We may expect winter unemploy- 
ment this year to throw 1,000,000 
out of work, for even in the years 
of rising business at least this num- 
ber normally lose their jobs between 
November and January. This means 
that a decrease of WPA work at this 
time of year will cause particular 
hardship. For in addition to the in- 
crease of 1,000,000 in our army of 
unemployed, needs for fuel and warm 
clothing in bitter winter weather 
brings increased living costs to those 
on meager incomes. WPA employ- 
ment reached its 1938 peak in the 
week of November 12 with 3,258,000 
on the rolls, but 14,000 were dropped 
in the week of November 19, reduc- 
ing the number to 3,244,000. It is 
the responsibility of the Federal gov- 
ernment so to direct policies that 
those now receiving an income will 
not be laid off at the very time when 
winter needs are upon them. 

Wage increases are beginning to 
replace wage cuts as business recov- 
ers. More wage earners received in- 
creases in September than in any 
month since the 1937-8 recession be- 
gan. In manufacturing industries, re- 
ports to the Labor Department show 
37,000 receiving wage increases. 
Wage cuts, which affected from 40,- 
000 to 80,000 in earlier months, 
dropped to 17,000 in September. 
This is the first month in 1938 when 
more received increases than cuts. 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATES + 
Gainful 
Yearly Average Workers 

Pc aviseesececacdens cesveeges 51,191, 283 
Se eee Santee Aner errs 51,758,980 
BE bccpthiwtratarsnenangroerwe §2, 283,038 
seas Monthly Average 
Orr errr ee rere 50,943,884 
PN bel osakestissaseenees 50,988 , 243 
DS fa idins conden canes one 51,032, 594 
REE Ser chiee csteteseranwsyes es $1,077, 148 
BN aia ees caueste cay taneeds $1,121 ,875 
RS. ciuiaiss dalws eae Sie Nyse awl 51, 166, 827 
SE Ciba desis cue nwaenaeeen §1,212,041 
LN satis diag sawidia geen $1,257, 563 
EE er ee $1,303, 899 
EE Birth sisetene teers beled $1,350,814 
ccc stipules aend ese $1,397,017 
DE Civscccsteccaeseesede 51,443,491 
1936 

DE £etiAtiovrceretnewesesen 51,490, 330 
YS iselviccsascavdsiebeass $1,537,969 
I iteicsy minernd seean ene $1,585,756 
Serie rrr roa 51,634, 208 
AEE Pr errr rer 51,682, 410 
DG ris es ¥aresneen ie rcscesees $1,731,096 
NE Shiec dace ints adeanabanee 51,780,432 
ND iii ad veo dcaareshe' aise elon 51,830,764 
ER cos cowascrecaensewns §1, 881,952 
34 be tasinee co eorned $1,933, §21 
SE. cavicwesusasrsndedeeen $1,984,475 
SESS ee err rer $2,034,844 
1937 

5 se s.ceciccsneennnetens §2,040,012 
ES ScnsGvous cunaekersse $2,089, §21 
BENS Sy4id od oe sovrasdeueerece §2,138,624 
tctevtekeantenstaneeriewas $2,187,456 
rer re eer er $2,236, 322 
SR ae oem tre ere $2,283,748 
Succ eveeverees i nereeseaee $2,332,552 
cn racked saecwaaneaeeeds $2,381,996 
DEES cin sicvisveseorkcanes $2,428,196 
BE cin idee dees bovb0e ee eae $2,474,396 
NS A cendcbsuceewesecuse $2, §20, 596 
EN iiaatdaavietensia-sue $2, 568, 344 
1938 

CN tkdtcuianvaswhegw ean Gen 52,616,784 
EE bvewusesssuenadisara is 52,664,351 
EES ochvi aia rdesauneueeens §2,711, 868 
OLR woe WON we tabuieeas $2,759,865 
DE cenit dine binbvedtasstuccecs §2,807,217 
eee ee eer ree $2,855,124 
TT si a4654 od seo codebers o0'srs $2,902,850 
NE Stipes skenevicdeeween sda 52,950,284 
EE oicnvieedudipesoesdaans $2,997,881 
ISCAS Gracies eoaxewne becaes 53,046,156 


Number 
Employed 


4°, 539,049 
42, 364,426 
44,024,851 


39,248 , 684 
39, 568, 850 
39,799, 568 
40,201,014 
40,301,939 
40,408, 648 
49,453,052 
40,765, 339 
41,273, 232 
41,575,945 
41,436, 242 
41,436,073 


40, 538, 209 
40,676, 197 
41,103, 260 
41,815, 233 
42,126,613 
42,311,760 
42,399, 079 
42,803, 381 
43,383, $51 
43,757, 161 
43,697, 789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43,129,498 
43,534,730 
43,874, 628 
44,326,941 
44,460, 236 
44,550,066 
44,636,113 
44,915,142 
44,768, 190 
44,041,973 


41,691, 264 
41,541,449 
41,485,982 
41,695, 205 
41,454,955 
41,409,990 
41,628,618 
41, 863, 367 
42,532,426 
42,671,415 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Number Unemployed Part 


Unemployed (Weighted) 


10,652,234 


9,394,553 
8,281,962 


11,695, 200 
11,419, 393 
11,233,026 
10,876,134 
10,819,936 
10,758,179 
10,758,989 
10,492,224 
10,030, 667 
9,774,869 
9,960,775 
10,007,418 


10,952,121 
10, 861,772 
10,482,496 
9,818,975 
9,555,797 
9,419,336 
9,381,353 
9,027, 383 
8,498,401 
8,176, 360 
8,286,686 
8,273,962 


9,240, 877 
8,960, 023 
8,603, 894 
8,312, 828 
7,909 ,381 
7,823 , 512 
7,782 ,486 
7,745 883 
7,513 ,054 
7,706, 206 
8,478, 623 
9,306, 781 


10,925,520 
11,122,908 
11,225,886 
11,064,660 
11,400, 169 
11,445,134 
11,274,232 
11,086,917 
10,465,455 
10,374,741 


18.5 
13.3 
10.5 


21.0 
20.0 
19.4 
18.7 
18.3 
18.5 
19.4 
18.4 
17.9 
17.3 


16.9 
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Time 


22 
21 
20 


23 
22 
23 
22 
22 
23 
21 
23 
21 
21 
22 
22 


19 





1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 











Total 
All Trades 


Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 








1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 


18 
15 
20 
27 
31 
35 
28 
26 
22 
15 
20 
36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
70 
58 
60 
50 
29 
40 
18 

8 
15 
28 
34 
47 
35 
25 
17 
II 
19 

4 

4 

5 
10 
17 
20 
19 
17 
15 
10 
II 
fe) 
12 
12 
19 
21 
22 
19 
20 
18 
12 
16 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


18 
15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 


24 
22 
14 
21 
39 
33 
43 
52 
63 
71 
55 
61 
52 
31 
43 
16 
8 
18 
29 
37 
50 
34 
25 
17 
II 
21 


5 

5 

5 
10 
18 
22 
19 
15 
13 
10 
II 


10 
II 
13 
17 
19 
21 
17 
17 
17 
II 
16 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 
22 
21 
13 
21 
38 
34 
41 
52 
63 
72 
55 
59 
49 
29 
44 
16 
7 
18 
27 
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49 
jo 
24 
17 
9 
24 
5 
5 
6 
11 
17 
22 
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15 
13 
10 
16 
II 
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13 
16 
18 
22 
16 
15 
17 
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25 
31 
33 
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21 
18 
12 
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50 
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71 
58 
57 
4! 
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19 
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23 
15 

8 
25 

5 


4 
6 
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18 
22 
18 
14 
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9 
12 


9 
8 


12 
16 
18 
20 
16 
14 
15 
9 
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20 
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31 
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24 
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25 
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61 
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57 
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36 
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6 


25 
4 
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6 
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18 
23 
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14 
12 
9 
13 
8 
7 
14 
16 
21 
21 
19 
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15 
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15 
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9 
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18 
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57 
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45 
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25 


9 
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66 
60 
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25 
22 
33 
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21 
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16 
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31 
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62 
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APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Some companies operating chain establishments enter into contracts with their employees as a 


means to assuring uniform services. 


Under the National Recovery Act and this legislation estab- 


lishing labor standards, the parent companies have tried to make their employees independent 


contractors. 


A few decisions in Wisconsin and New York on employee-employer relationships 


contain points to distinction and definitions that may be helpful to others trying to establish their 


status as employees. 
Leased Service Stations 


Wis. Decision No. 38-CD-100—The lessee deal- 
ers and their assistants operating service stations 
for the X Petroleum Corporation are not its 
employees. 

The employer alleged that his leased station 
operators were not his employees within the 
meaning of section 108.02 of the statutes. Hear- 
ing was held at Madison, Wisconsin, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1937. Based on the record and the testi- 
mony the Industrial Commission makes the 
following 


Findings of Fact 


1. All dealers whether owning their own sta- 
tions, leasing from the company or from third 
parties, who sell any or all of X-Company prod- 
ucts, do so under the same form of contracts. 

2. All dealers leasing from the company at the 
present time lease under either forms “A” or “B.” 
The latter is being substituted for the former as 
they expire. All contracts between the company 
and the dealers are embodied in the written docu- 
ments and no additional oral agreements exist. 

3. Dealers may extend credit to whom they 
wish. The company assumes no liability for 
such credit. The dealers may or may not sell 
products to holders of company-issued credit 
cards, Sales slips on such sales may be turned 
over to the company as cash. The company as- 
sumes such credit accounts. 

4. Tires, specialties, and other accessories, and 
also lubricants, may be purchased from competi- 
tors if the dealers wish. A large percentage of 
the dealers do handle competitive lines of such 
products. 

5. The company furnishes no manual, direc- 
tions, or instructions to lessee dealers and all such 
in the possession of the dealers prior to the leas- 
ing of stations were recalled by the company. 

6. Magazines, sales promotion bulletins, and 
other literature are supplied to the dealers to 
assist them in the securing of business. A form 
of profit and loss record is also furnished as an 
accounting aid, but its use is not mandatory. 

7. Prior to the leasing of all stations, 90 out of 
150 stations in Wisconsin were operated by sal- 
aried employees under the direction of a super- 
visor. Now with all stations under lease, the 
lessee dealers are contacted only by sales promo- 
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tion representatives who merely make sugges- 
tions. 

8. Dealers operate stations as they wish. All 
operating expenses of the station, including tele- 
phone, light, insurance, etc., are borne solely by 
the dealers. Dealers obtain the necessary licenses. 
The dealers’ names appear on stations. Dealers 
employ all assistants and have complete control 
of hours of operation. 

9. The company has arrangements with manu- 
facturers by which dealers can purchase uniforms 
through the company at a discount. The com- 
pany is billed and dealers pay the company. 
There is, however, no requirement as to the 
wearing of uniforms. 

10. New dealers usually buy the stock of the 
predecessor directly from him and buy such other 
products from the company as they may desire. 
There are no requirements in this respect. 

11. The dealers and their assistants are not 
considered employees by the company with re- 
spect to company insurance plans, vacations, etc. 
The dealers or assistants are not carried on the 
company payrolls. 

12. No reports of moneys, stock, inventories, or 
business are made to the company. No audit of 
the dealers’ books or credit accounts are made 
by the company. No moneys are deposited in 
banks to the company’s credit. 

13. Dealers purchase their stock of petroleum 
products outright and pay cash or arrange for 
credit on all such merchandise purchased. No 
stock is consigned to the dealer. The dealer can 
engage in any other business he desires and may 
handle competitive or non-competitive products 
at will, and many do so. Continuance of the 
dealers to sell X-Company gasoline is due to their 
conviction that this product is better than com- 
petitive lines. 

14. Salesmen are instructed to make only sales 
suggestions which will assist the dealer in in- 
creasing his business and not to press such sug- 
gestions to the point that it appears to be com- 
pulsory to follow them. 

15. The company inspects leased equipment to 
determine its state of repair and whether any of 
it has been removed from the premises. 

16. Dealers desire to use the X-Company color 
scheme of painting on stations, globes, and ad- 
vertising signs as long as they sell X-Company 
products. They would be required to remove 














APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS 


globes and advertising and to change the color 
scheme if they sold other than the company’s 
gasoline. 

In connection with the testimony given, the 
commission also examined certain exhibits, the 
following being a summary of pertinent pro- 
visions of leases and contracts: 


Form “A”: 


1. Term: One year and from year to year 
thereafter; cancelable at the end of each six 
months’ period on thirty days’ notice. 

2. Rental: Fixed sum annually, payable in 
variable monthly amounts. 

3. Dealer is to deposit a fixed sum with the 
company to be held and applied at the company’s 
will to any indebtedness. 

4. If the company is not the owner of the prem- 
ises, the lease is subject to the same terms as those 
of the contract under which the company holds 
the property. 

5. Dealer is to pay all operating expenses, li- 
censes, taxes, etc., and all utility meters and ac- 
counts must be in the dealer’s name. 

6. Dealer is to commit no waste or to make any 
alterations in or additions to land, improvements, 
buildings, or equipment thereon without written 
consent. (In a second printing of “A” the word 
“structural” was inserted as respects alterations, 
etc.) 

7. Dealer acquires the right to use trade marks, 
color schemes, etc., only in connection with the 
sale of the company’s petroleum products. 

8. Dealer is responsible for order and repair 
of premises and equipment. 

9. The company has no right to control the 
operations of the dealer. No persons employed 
on the leased premises shall be deemed to be 
agents or employees of the company. 

10. The company may enter to inspect the 
premises at any time. 

11. The company may withhold any money 
belonging to the dealer at any time to apply to 
any indebtedness of the dealer to the company, 
whether arising under this lease or not. 

12. Dealer is to hold the company harmless 
from any liability which may arise from the 
operation of the business. 

13. Dealer is not to assign, transfer, or other- 
wise dispose of his leasehold interest. 

14. If dealer’s interest is encumbered or trans- 
ferred in any manner, the company can reenter 
without notice and the lease is terminated; all 
rights are reserved to the company. 


Form “B” differs from “A” in that: 


1. Term: One year and cancelable only at the 
end of the contract year on thirty days’ notice. 

2. Rental: A variable amount depending on 
gallonage sold, but limited by fixed minimum and 
maximum amounts, 
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Resellers Gasoline Sales Contract: 


1. The company agrees to sell and the dealer 
to buy his requirements of specified gasolines for 
a term of one year renewable from year to year. 

2. Dealer is to pay for gasoline as delivered 
at posted prices minus a discount allowable to the 
dealer’s class. 

3. Dealer is to pay excise, privileges, or sales 
taxes, etc. 

4. Terms are C.O.D. unless credit is estab- 
lished. Company may suspend deliveries or 
terminate the contract if payments become past 
due. 

5. If the dealer is indebted to the company, it 
may collect the amount of the indebtedness by 
adding an amount not exceeding a specified 
amount per gallon to the delivery price of gaso- 
line. 

. The company may change brand names at 
will. 

7. Dealer may use trade marks, colors, etc., to 
identify products of the company. 


Based on the evidence the Industrial Commis- 
sion makes the following 


Decision 


It is held that all dealers, their partners, and 
helpers are not “employees” of the X-Company 
within the meaning of section 108.02 of the 
statutes. 

This decision is based upon a satisfactory 
showing made by the company that its lessee 
dealers come within the exclusion provisions of 
section 108.02(5) (a) of the statutes. 

The fact that the company carries on its retail 
distribution of petroleum products through a 
chain of service stations identified as company 
stations by a substantially uniform scheme of 
painting, advertising, signs, trade marks, and 
other insignia leads to the conclusion that these 
dealers and their assistants are performing serv- 
ices for pay within the meaning of section 
108.02(5)(a) of the statutes. The fact that a 
national system of serving customers in a sub- 
stantially uniform manner according to the stand- 
ards desired by the company exists contributes 
materially to the good will and public reception 
of the company’s products. This is true regard- 
less of the fact that this uniformity is obtained 
with no exercise of direct control over the oper- 
ators. It is a material part of the company’s 
national advertising program from which great 
benefit inures. The value of this uniformity as 
a distinct asset to the major oil companies has 
been judicially recognized in a series of decisions 
by courts of last resort, both state and federal, 
holding that some companies must pay chain 
store taxes upon service stations forming units 
of this integrated distribution system. 

However, the presumption of an employer-em- 
ployee relationship which is set up under section 
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108.02(5)(a) of the statutes has been success- 
fully overthrown by the evidence submitted to 
the commission. The only semblance of direct 
control (the first test required under the referred 
to section of the statutes) which exists between 
the company and its dealers lies in the salesman- 
ship of its various sales representatives in their 
efforts to induce dealers to improve the quality 
of their service, comply with company standards, 
conform to uniform practices, and sell a larger 
amount of lubricants, specialties, and accessories 
produced by the company. It is our opinion that 
the indirect control resulting from the practical 
limitations upon a dealer in the form of carrying 
on a service station business in a typical com- 
pany station clearly so identified and with equip- 
ment furnished in part by the company and in ac- 
cordance with the practices above referred to is 
not the quality of “control” required by the stat- 
ute. 

It is likewise our opinion that the various 
leases and contracts submitted do not reserve to 
the company a sufficient right of control or direc- 
tion to bring it within the statutory language 
upon this point. 

We find the second exclusion requirement of 
section 108.02(5) (a) of the statutes has been sat- 
isfied in that the leases are in fact a conveyance 
of an interest in real property, and, hence, the 
stations cease to be the company’s “places of 
business”. It is therefore not controlling that, in 
our opinion, the operations of these service sta- 
tions are within the usual course of the employ- 
er’s enterprise. It is true that the company is 
no longer operating retail filling stations in 
Wisconsin through employe-manned outlets. 
However, it is the enterprise of the company 
to manufacture and sell petroleum products. Ex- 
perience has required it to build up a national 
distribution system involving jobber organiza- 
tions, bulk plant distribution points, and retail 
outlets of various kinds and descriptions, ranging 
from the mere installation of pumps at country 
crossroads stores to the building and equipping 
of elaborate modern filling stations. The entire 
distribution organization is an integrated system 
with all of its branches essential to the primary 
purpose of the business. It is our opinion, there- 
fore, that the services performed by dealers of 
all classes, whether in their own stations or in 
stations leased from the company, are perform- 
ing their services in the usual course of the em- 
ployer’s enterprise. 

With respect to the third exclusion require- 
ment that the dealers be customarily engaged in 
an independently established trade, business, pro- 
fession, or occupation, it has been shown by the 
evidence that these dealers are free under their 
contract to carry on a variety of related and, in 
some instances, non-related business enterprises, 
and in fact, many do so. The fact that special- 
ties and accessories sold by the company’s com- 
petitors are frequently sold by these dealers, that 
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soft drink, candy, cigarette, and other similar 
vending machines are common in many stations, 
and that lunch counters, parking lots, automobile 
repair shops, battery service stations, etc., are 
frequently operated in conjunction with the sta- 
tions tends to support this view. Although we 
do not agree with the contention of the company 
that as a practical matter the dealer can exer- 
cise his legal right to sell other brands of gaso- 
line in the company’s station, we do not feel that 
this defeats the requirement of independence em- 
bodied in the statute. 

It is therefore our opinion that all dealers and 
their assistants, who engage in the retail business 
of selling products of the X-Company under fact 
situations and contracts substantially the same 
as shown to the commission, may be excluded 
from the company’s defined payroll for contri- 
bution purposes under the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. 


Leased Service Stations 


Decision No. 38-CD-101 Wis.—The lessee deal- 
ers and their assistants operating service stations 
for the X Oil Company are its employes. 

The employer alleged that his leased station 
operators were not his employes within the mean- 
ing of section 108.02 of the statutes. Hearing 
was held at Madison, Wisconsin, on December 
21, 1937. Based on the record and testimony the 
Industrial Commission makes the following 


Findings of Fact 


1. The company concedes the fact that prior 
to the execution of the instruments purporting to 
be leases and sales agreements, al] persons oper- 
ating service stations were its employes. How- 
ever, the company alleges that such instruments 
have terminated the employer-employe relation- 
ship. 

2. The operators have continued, since the 
execution of the instruments, to operate the sta- 
tions in substantially the same manner as they 
did previously. 

3. With the exception of one station, all of the 
individuals who formerly were employed as sta- 
tion managers have continued to manage the 
stations. 

4. All of the other attendants continued to 
work in the same positions they occupied prior to 
the execution of the contracts. 

5. Station managers are required to deposit 
the daily gross receipts in a bank designated by 
the company to the credit of the company and 
subject only to its withdrawal, or to send them 
directly to the company in the same manner as 
prior to the execution of the contracts. 

6. Stations can handle only X-Company brands 
of gasoline, oils, and greases or such other brands 
as the company may wish to put into the station. 

7- Daily reports are required giving the com- 
pany an accurate statement of the business 
carried on. 
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8. Replenishment of the gasoline, oil, and 
grease stock is handled on a requisition basis in 
the same manner as prior to the execution of the 
contracts. 

9. The company once handled accessories and 
specialties. At the present time the operators 
arrange to buy these from other concerns. How- 
ever, they are paid for by the company on order 
of the station manager. 

10. Moneys for payroll or to make small cash 
purchases are requisitioned from the company. 

11. Representatives of the company continue to 
visit the stations and offer such suggestions and 
advice as is necessary. 

12. After the contracts were executed, the com- 
pany drafted Articles of Partnership which it re- 
quired certain individuals working in the station 
at the time to sign. In some instances one or 
two additional persons have been employed at 
the station. However, the actual immediate 
supervision of the station remains in the hands 
of the manager. The station managers continue 
to hold manager meetings, but the other so-called 
partners do not participate in determining the 
policies of any station. 

13. The company has always operated under 
the trackage station plan, having no wholesale 
distribution bulk plants but delivering to the 
service stations in tank car lots shipped directly 
from the refinery. 

14. The X-Company trade mark appears on 
all stations. They are also painted according 
to a uniform color scheme so as to be identified 
as X-Company stations, 

15. Light and water meters and telephones are 
in the name of the company, but the cost is 
charged against the station accounts. 

16. Stations are charged a fixed amount and 
1¢ per gallon above the wholesale price of gaso- 
line as rent. Stations are also charged with the 
cost of freight and taxes on petroleum products. 

17. Managers have signed notes to cover the 
inventories on hand when the agreements were 
made. Profits for a month are determined by 
the company after deducting wages and other 
expenses from receipts for the month and then 
credited to the notes. 

18. The obligations under the contracts are 
solely those of the manager and the note is signed 
by him, although the partnership agreement pro- 
vides that all partners shall live up to the con- 
tract agreements. 


Summary of Provisions in the Lease: 


1. Term: For one month, and renewable from 
month to month. 

2. Rent: A fixed amount plus r¢ per gallon of 
gasoline sold. 

3. Lessee is to pay light, heat, and water and 
is required to keep premises, sidewalks, etc., in 
good order and repair. 

4. Lessee must surrender premises at the ter- 
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mination of the lease in the same condition and 
painted in the same color scheme as when taken 
over. Lessee can make no permanent altera- 
tions without written permission of the lessor. 
Lessee cannot assign, mortgage, or transfer the 
leasehold interest. 

5. Premises must be “devoted mainly to oper- 
ation of gasoline service station” at all times. 
Control of activities is with the lessee as long 
as the terms of the lease are complied with. 

6. Lessee shall devote his entire time and at- 
tention to the business. 

7. Lessee shall conduct all business under the 
name of X-Company and not under his own 
name, and all merchandise shall be handled by 
the lessee under the name of X-Company. 

8. Lessee has no authority to employ persons 
as agents or employes of the lessor. Lessee must 
protect lessor from liability arising out of the 
operation of the station. 

9. Lessor can enter the premises at any reason- 
able time and make additions or repairs if not 
interfering unreasonably with the lessee’s busi- 
ness. 

to. Lessor shall effect contracts of insurance 
of all kinds, retain the policies, and pay the 
premiums. Lessee shall, on demand, reimburse 
the lessor for premiums on insurance other than 
property insurance. 

11. Lessee is to pay taxes on merchandise; 
lessor on realty. 

12. The name “X-Company” is loaned to the 
lessee and he acquires no title or interest in it 
except as lessee. 

13. There are to be no agreements outside the 
provisions in the lease. 

14. Lease may be terminated at the end of 
any month on 30 days’ notice by either party. 
Lessor can take possession without notice if 
lessee violates any terms of the lease, becomes 
bankrupt, or assigns his interest, etc. 


Summary of Provisions in the Dealer’s Agree- 
ment: 


1. Supplier, the X-Company, agrees to sell and 
dealer agrees to buy all requirements of gasoline, 
oils, greases, alcohol, tires, and tubes. Term is 
from month to month. 

2. Dealer can cancel at the end of any monthly 
period. Supplier can cancel on ten days’ notice. 

3. Supplier can change the brand name of 
any merchandise or discontinue any product at 
will. 

4. Dealer is to pay cash on delivery. Failure 
of the dealer to pay as demanded by the supplier 
gives the right of cancellation. 

5. Supplier is appointed fiscal agent of the 
dealer: 


A. This appointment is to continue as long 
as the dealer shall be indebted to the 
supplier. 





B. Dealer is to deposit all moneys received 
in a depository designated by the sup- 
plier in the name of the supplier and 
subject to the supplier’s withdrawal. 

C. Dealer shall issue requisitions for the 
payment of expenses and supplier shall 
make the payments or remit the amount 
requisitioned if funds are available. 

D. Supplier may make a payment each 
month on the indebtedness of the dealer. 

E. Supplier submits a monthly statement to 
the dealer. Each must maintain records 
open to the inspection of either. 

F, Supplier continues to carry charge ac- 
counts which were on the books at the 
time the agreement was made. New 
accounts are carried by the dealer. 

G. Supplier is to assist the dealer in every 
possible way in the operation of the 
business. 


Based on the evidence the Industrial Commis- 
sion makes the following 


Decision 


It is held that the dealers, their partners and 
helpers are “employes” of the X-Company within 
the meaning of section 108.02 of the statutes. 

It is conceded by the employer that prior to 
the execution of the leases and contracts in the 
fall of 1937, all of the persons operating its gaso- 
line filling stations were its employes in every 
sense of the word. There is a legal presumption 
that this status continues to exist unless and until 
it is conclusively proved that it has been termi- 
nated. Furthermore, under section 108.02(5) (a) 
of the statutes all persons performing services 
for pay for an employer under a contract of 
service are presumed to be his “employes” unless 
and until he satisfies the commission that they 
may be excluded under the specific provisions 
therein set out. 

It is clear from the record that the operation 
of these filling stations has continued subsequent 
to the execution of the leases and contracts in 
substantially the same manner as formerly. Prac- 
tically the same personnel operates the stations 
in accordance with the training they have re- 
ceived from the company. They understand that 
it is still the desire of the company that this 
method of operation be continued, and it is our 
opinion that if any dealer attempted to deviate 
materially from this pattern of operation, the 
contracts would be terminated immediately. It 
is pointed out that the company has the right to 
terminate the dealer’s agreement on ten days’ 
written notice and that such termination would 
in fact require the dealer to go out of business 
as soon as the existing stocks were exhausted. 
Under the provisions of the lease, which may be 
cancelled only upon 30 days’ written notice, no 
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other type of gasolines, motor oils, greases, etc., 
may be sold on the leased premises. 

The business must be continued under the 
name of the X-Company, thereby insuring that 
the employer will gain the entire benefit of all 
good will created by the dealer. The dealer is 
obligated to devote his entire time and attention 
to the business of operating the filling station. 
All moneys collected in the course of operating 
the business must be deposited to the name of the 
employer in a bank designated by the employer 
and can be withdrawn only by the employer. 
The dealer and his assistants are paid fixed 
monthly salaries out of moneys requisitioned for 
the purpose from the employer. All other oper- 
ating expenses are met in a similar manner or 
are paid directly by the company. 

The dealer must make daily reports of all sales 
made, all cash received and/or deposits made, 
thus giving the company complete information 
daily as to all material facts concerning the 
operation. The requisitioning of stock is carried 
on in exactly the same manner as it was prior 
to the contracts even to the extent of using the 
same requisition forms. 

The entire financial affairs of the dealer are 
in the hands of the company through its designa- 
tion as “fiscal agent.” This agency continues as 
long as the dealer is indebted to the company. 
Thus for all practical purposes the company re- 
tains complete control of the operations although 
the terms of the lease purport to vest the control 
of the operations in the dealer. 

It is an established principle of law that an 
expression of intention to become an independent 
contractor is not controlling if the actual relation- 
ship between the parties is that of employer and 
employe. It is our opinion that in view of the 
history and background of this organization, to- 
gether with the fact that it so recently was oper- 
ated directly by the company, the company is 
actually still so closely associated with the deal- 
ers as to be in fact controlling their operations. 
This is supported by the custom of having 
monthly meetings among the managers and the 
smallness of the organization and intimate ac- 
quaintance which exists between executives of 
the company and the various managers and 
their partners, 

Attention is also called to the fact that al- 
though it was insisted by the company that the 
managers form a partnership between them- 
selves and two or three of their helpers, all of 
the leases and contracts and notes and other 
legal transactions are between the company and 
the manager as an individual. Only the man- 
agers attend the manager meetings and ap- 
parently the so-called partners function only as 
subordinates to the manager. 

One of the provisions of the contract is that 
the interest of the lessee may not be assigned to 
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any other party. In all instances partnerships 
have been formed for the operation of the sta- 
tions and the lessees’ interests have been assigned 
to the partnerships. This, in our opinion, con- 
stitutes a technical violation of the contracts and 
would warrant the cancellation of the lease by 
the company at any time without notice inasmuch 
as this can be done on any violation of the lease. 
This means, of course, that the company is free 
to discharge these operators at will, or in other 
words, the employment of the dealers and their 
assistants depends entirely upon the will of the 
employer. 

Taking these contracts by the four corners and 
examining them in the light of the circumstances 
surrounding the operations, it is our opinion that 
the employer has failed to make a satisfactory 
showing that the dealers, their partners and as- 
sistants are free from its control and direction. 

It is also obvious that all of the services of 
these dealers and their partners and assistants 
are performed in the usual course of the em- 
ployer’s enterprise and in the employer’s places 
of business, 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that the busi- 
ness can be operated only as an X-Company sta- 
tion, using only that name and trade mark, sell- 
ing only the company’s petroleum products and 
on premises leased solely from the employer, it 
cannot be held that these dealers are customarily 
engaged in an independently established trade, 
business, profession or occupation. 

It is therefore our opinion that all dealers, 
their partners and helpers, who engage in the 
business of selling products of the X-Company 
under fact situations and contracts substantially 
the same as shown to the commission, are em- 
ployes of the X-Company for the purposes of 
the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act. 


N. Y. Decision, Case No. 1-38—Atlas and Lib- 
erty Fleet Owners Association, Inc., Sunshine 
Radio System, Inc. 

This is an appeal taken pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 523.1 (b) of the Labor Law 
from the decision of the Commissioner dated 
May 18, 1937, holding that the individual oper- 
ating companies who are members of the two 
appellant membership corporations are severally 
employers of the drivers who operate their re- 
spective taxicabs, within the meaning of Section 
502.3 of said Law, and are therefore subject to 
the payment of contributions imposed on em- 
ployers by Section 515 of said Law. 

Pursuant to notice duly served a hearing was 
held on March 24, 1937, before the Deputy In- 
dustrial Commissioner. Appellants appeared 
and were represented by counsel. At the close 
of that hearing counsel for appellants were 
granted additional time within which to submit 
any brief, memorandum or affidavit. Affidavits 
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of various officers of several of the companies 
and a brief by counsel for appellants were sub- 
mitted to the Industrial Commissioner. An ap- 
peal was then taken to this Board. 

After due notice to the Industrial Commissioner 
and to appellants a further hearing was held 
before this Board on February 7, 1938. At this 
hearing counsel for appellants stated that he 
appeared for and represented each of the 51 
individual operating companies who are mem- 
bers of the appellant membership corporations, 
and who are affected by the decision of the In- 
dustrial Commissioner. On behalf of each of 
the said 51 operating companies counsel waived 
the statutory notice to such companies of the 
hearing before this Board. Counsel has stipu- 
lated that the determination of this Board shall 
be binding upon these 51 individual companies 
subject to their right of further appeal, as pro- 
vided by the Unemployment Insurance Law. 

Appellants claim that prior to July 1, 1937, the 
taxicab drivers who operated the taxicabs be- 
longing to the 51 companies were independent 
contractors as defined in Section 502.3 (b) of the 
Labor Law, that the contract between the com- 
pany and the driver was one of bailment, and 
that no employer-employee relationship existed. 
No claim is made that the companies are not 
covered employers since July 1, 1937. It is con- 
ceded that on that date the 51 companies entered 
into a written contract with the Transport Work- 
ers Union recognizing the status of the drivers 
as employees, 

Based upon the entire record of this case and 
on all of the proceedings aforesaid, the Board 
makes the following: 


Findings of Fact: 


Atlas and Liberty Fleet Owners Association, 
Inc., is a membership corporation consisting of 
26 operating companies. Sunshine Radio Sys- 
tem, Inc., is a membership corporation consisting 
of 25 operating companies. The two member- 
ship corporations have been formed for the 
mutual benefit of the individual operating com- 
panies. Each operating company has its own 
garage in which it stores its fleet of taxicabs. 
There are approximately 4500 taxicabs involved 
here, all of which are operated in the City of 
New York. 

The manner in which these companies oper- 
ated their taxicabs, prior to July 1, 1937, with 
respect to the relationship between the individual 
companies and the driver was as follows: 

A driver who had obtained a chauffeur’s 
license from the State of New York and a hack 
license from the City of New York called at the 
garage of the individual operating company and 
presented his hack license to the dispatcher in 
charge of the fleet of taxicabs. The hack license 
contained the picture of the driver. The dis- 
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patcher compared the picture with the person 
he saw in front of him and then assigned a 
taxicab to the applicant, upon the understanding 
that when the car was returned by the driver 
to the garage at the end of the day’s run he was 
to deduct for himself 40 per cent of the fares 
collected, as shown on the readings of the meter, 
and turn over to the company 60 per cent. The 
driver could go wherever he chose within the 
city limits to find passengers. 

In order to obtain a hack license the driver 
must undergo a rigid examination by the Police 
Department of the City of New York. This 
examination is based not only on his ability to 
drive a car but also on his ability to understand 
his duties as a taxicab driver. He is called upon 
to produce affidavits of his good character and 
inquiry is made into the question of whether he 
has ever been convicted of any crime. 

When a driver was sent out by the dispatcher 
he was instructed that the taxicab must be re- 
turned prior to the next shift. He was also given 
what is known as a trip card. A typical trip 
card submitted on appellants’ behalf contains the 
name of the individual company and has blanks 
to be filled in showing the different meter read- 
ings. Contained thereon are the following in- 
structions: “It will pay you to be careful”; “Each 
card must be filled out in detail below: (There 
follows a listing of time, place of start, place of 
destination, and amount collected for each 
fare.)”; “Warning. Lock your car”; “Keep 
your car clean”; “Shut off motor when not run- 
ning”; “Drive carefully. Avoid short stops”; 
“In case of accident have your witnesses sign 
on back of this card”; “This is not an accident 
report. You must file report at end of shift”; 
“Get as many witnesses as possible. Be sure to 
get the names and addresses of all your passen- 
gers at the time of the accident”; “Call ( 
telephone number) in the event of an accident 
resulting in personal injuries to pedestrians, pas- 
sengers or others between 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 
p.m. Between 5:00 p.m. and 9:00 a.m. call your 
garage.” 

The owners furnished the cars with gas and 
oil and kept the cars in repair. The owners 
also carried public liability insurance and work- 
men’s compensation insurance covering their 
drivers. In the event the taxicab broke down, 
the driver called the owner’s garage immediately. 

If the driver’s receipts were sufficient for the 
day’s run, the practice was to re-engage him 
again the next day. If his receipts were insuffi- 
cient the dispatcher might tell him not to come 
back again the following day. Similarly, if the 
vehicle was not brought back in time for the 
next shift the dispatcher might refuse to permit 
the driver to take out a car in the future. 

The operating companies all subscribed to a 
service known as United Taxicab Inspection 
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Service. This service employs inspectors who 
observe the operation of taxicabs belonging to 
its subscribers. Appellants are informed of the 
results of the observations of the inspectors em- 
ployed by the service. 


Opinion: 


The sole issue in this case is whether an em- 
ployer-employee relationship existed prior to July 
1, 1937, between each of these 51 individual com- 
panies and the drivers who operated their re- 
spective taxicabs, Appellants claim that the com- 
panies simply hired out the taxicabs to the dri- 
vers upon day-long contracts and that the drivers 
were independent contractors. In support of this 
contention counsel for appellants argues that 
once a driver left the garage there was no con- 
trol exercised by the owner. This is not so. 
The fact that the driver could go where he 
wished within the city limits did not remove the 
basic control exercised by the owner, but merely 
gave the driver discretion as to where to go in 
order to seek passengers. Control was exercised 
by the owner by reason of the detailed list of 
instructions contained on the trip card which 
was given to the driver at the start of each day’s 
run. The typical card submitted by appellants 
contains detailed instructions as to the method 
of running the car, the condition in which it is to 
be kept, and what to do in case of accident. 
Furthermore, a check was kept on the driver’s 
activities during the time he was out on his shift 
through the service rendered by the United Taxi- 
cab Inspection Service. 

Counsel for appellants also argues that in an 
employer-employee relationship it is customary 
to request references from a prospective em- 
ployee, but that no such practice prevailed here. 
As to this contention it is sufficient to say that 
in order to obtain a hack license a driver must 
have undergone a rigid examination by the Hack 
Bureau of the Police Department of the City of 
New York under prescribed regulations con- 
tained in Ordinance No. 26 of the code of ordi- 
nances of the City of New York. The possession 
of a hack license by a driver was in itself a suffi- 
cient reference. 

It is further contended on behalf of appellants 
that the large turnover of drivers in each garage 
and the loss of shifts due to the inadequate num- 
ber of drivers tends to establish that the status 
of the drivers was that of independent contrac- 
tors. It is difficult to see how this is pertinent. 
Whether there was an insufficient supply of dri- 
vers or an over-supply of taxicabs has no bear- 
ing upon the relationship between company and 
driver once the driver was hired to take out a 
taxicab. 

We are of the opinion that an employer-em- 
ployee relationship existed between the company 
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and the driver. During the time that the driver 
operated a taxicab of the owner he was not free 
to accept any other employment. Nor does the 
fact that the employment was for one day’s dura- 
tion destroy the employer-employee relationship. 

The testimony of appellants’ own witness and 
the affidavits submitted by the various owners 
do not support appellants’ contention that the 
contract between individual company and driver 
was one of bailment. The evidence in this case 
shows that if a driver neglected his business or 
turned in an insufficient amount at the end of the 
shift he might be refused employment by the 
operating company on the following day. 

Appellants concede that these companies had 
all taken out workmen’s compensation insurance 
covering the drivers. In order to obtain such in- 
surance an employer-emplovee relationship must 
exist. It has been held in this state that taxi- 
cab drivers hired to operate taxicabs under con- 
ditions similar to those existing herein were em- 
ployees within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. (Maher vs. Commander 
Taxicab Co., 227 AD 832). 


Decision: 


The following companies, prior to July 1, 
1937, were severally employers within the mean- 
ing of Section 502.3 of the Labor Law: 

Abbey Transportation Co., Inc.; All-Borough 
Transportation Corp.; Arrow Cab Corp.; Dial 
Cab Corp.; Bronx Cab Corp.; Champion Cab 
Corporation; Circle Cab Corp.; Columbia Cab 
Corp.; Crescent-Wilbur Garage; Giant Trans- 
portation Corp.; King Cab Corp.; Legal Trans- 
portation Corp.; Level Transportation Corp.; 
Nira Transportation Corp.; Lowell Cab Corp.; 
Marlin Transportation Corp.; Municipal Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.; Peerless Transportation 
Corp.; Phoenix Taxi Corp.; Rainbow Transpor- 
tation Corp.; Record Transportation Corp.; 
Signal Transportation Corp.; Spruce Cab Corp.; 
Tri-Bridge Transportation Co., Inc.; Tudor Cab 
Corp.; West 21st Street Operating Corp.; Alert 
Transportation Corp.; Brandt Transportation 
Corp.; Carlton Transportation Corp.; Crystal 
Cab Corp.; Dynamic Transportation System, 
Inc.; Elaine Transportation Corp.; Elmhurst 
Taxi Corporation; Embassy Cab Corp.; Equity 
Cab Corp.; Forum Cab Corp.; Jericho Trans- 
portation Corp.; K & J Transportation Corp.; 
Lorraine Cab Corp.; Lyric Cab Corp.; Midboro 
Cab Corp.; Mural Transportation Corp.; Oak 
Cab Corp.; O. K. Cab Corp.; Pacific Cab Co., 
Inc.; Prince Edward Cab Corp.; Radio Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.; Select Transportation Corp. ; 
Statler Transportation Corp.; Sunray Taxi 
Operating Corporation; Sunshine Transporta- 
tion Corporation. 

The decision of the Industrial Commissioner 
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with respect to each of the aforesaid 51 com- 
panies is affirmed. 
Dated: February 21, 1938. : 
(Signed) Joun E. McGarry, Chairman, 
For: Appeal Board. 


N. Y. Decision, Case No. 22-78.—This is an 
appeal from the decision of the referee dated 
March 29, 1938, holding that the claimant was 
an employee of appellant and therefore entitled 
to benefits based on his earnings from appellant. 
A hearing was held before the referee at which 
the claimant and the appellant appeared and 
were accorded opportunity to produce witnesses. 
After due notice, further hearings were held be- 
fore this Board, at which additional testimony 
was taken. Appellant was represented by coun- 
sel and briefs have been submitted on appellant’s 
behalf. 

The appeal is based on the ground that the 
claimant was never an employee of appellant, 
but was an independent contractor. 

Based on the record and testimony of this case 
and on all of the proceedings herein, the Board 
makes the following 


Findings of Fact: 


The appellant herein is a manufacturer of 
various types of brushes and articles commonly 
used in households and offices. Its home office is 
situated in Hartford, Connecticut, and it has 
branch offices and warehouses throughout the 
nation. The products of appellant company are 
distributed under a system of selling direct from 
factory to consumer through local “dealers.” 

Under this system of merchandising, the entire 
country has been divided into sales districts. 
Each district is under the supervision of a district 
manager, who is concededly an employee of the 
company. Each district is in turn subdivided 
into branches, each of which is under a branch 
manager who is also concededly an employee of 
the company and who is responsible to his dis- 
trict manager. The branch managers are paid 
on a commission basis, which commissions are 
graduated in accordance with the amount of 
business produced in their territory. Branches 
are further subdivided into sections in charge 
of field managers. These field managers, in the 
performance of their supervisory duties are con- 
cededly employees of the company. Finally, the 
sections are split up into territorial blocks. The 
sales personnel who do the actual canvassing 
and selling within the different territorial blocks 
are known as “dealers.” 

The claimant herein filed an application for 
a dealership on May 13, 1937. The application 
blank filled out by claimant contains information 
regarding his personal history, his previous rec- 
ord of employment and character references. 
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At the foot of this application appears the signa- 
ture of the branch manager. In accordance with 
the requirements of the company, claimant fur- 
nished a letter of credit signed by a guarantor, 
guaranteeing payment to the company for goods 
shipped to the claimant up to the value of $150. 

Claimant was then appointed a dealer and 
affixed his signature to a document known as a 
“Dealer’s Agreement”, which was also executed 
on behalf of the company by the branch manager. 
This agreement contains four clauses and may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The company grants to the dealer the right 
to purchase and to resell its line of merchandise 
in territory mutually agreed upon. 

2. The company agrees to sell to the dealer its 
merchandise at current wholesale prices. The 
dealer has no authority to obligate the company 
in any way. The company has no interest in 
the dealer’s accounts with his customers. No 
printed advertising or other matter of the com- 
pany sent or distributed by the dealer shall 
change or modify the terms of this agreement. 

3. The dealer agrees to pay cash to the com- 
pany for the merchandise he buys from it, or else 
make a cash deposit or furnish a letter of credit. 
In the latter case he agrees to pay the company 
what he owes it when he again orders goods or 
within 30 days if he does not order goods within 
that time. 

4. The agreement may be terminated by either 
party on written notice. The dealer may, within 
30 days of the termination of the agreement, 
return merchandise to the company at the price 
he paid for same, if the goods are in salable 
condition. 


The claimant was furnished with a sample 
case. He was assigned to a territory by the 
branch manager, given a dealer’s identification 
card and furnished with a button, to be worn 
in his lapel, with appellant’s name thereon. He 
was forbidden to sell or solicit sales outside of 
the territory assigned to him. 

Pursuant to the instructions of the branch 
manager he reported to his field manager at a 
designated cafe at 8:30 o’clock the following 
morning and there received his initial sales 
instructions. For the greater portion of the next 
two days, he accompanied an experienced dealer 
and received practical demonstrations and in- 
structions in sales technique. Thereafter, claim- 
ant began to solicit orders in the territory as- 
signed to him. 

Claimant was furnished with a number of 
post cards captioned “Dealer’s Daily Territory 
Record,” which he testified he was required by 
the branch manager to mail to the branch office 
each day. A sample card was introduced in evi- 
dence by appellant, which contains thereon blanks 
to be filled in by the dealer, showing the terri- 
tory solicited each day by street and house num- 
ber, the number of orders received and the total 
amount of sales. Claimant produced another 
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card which was in use in the branch office out of 
which he operated. This card contains the same 
information and in addition has blanks showing 
the number of hours of demonstrating, the num- 
ber of demonstrations, number of “Call-backs,” 
persons not at home, the number of advertising 
manuals distributed, and details as to the deal- 
er’s current standing with respect to his weekly 
sales quota. The appellant’s representative testi- 
fied that these cards were furnished only to give 
the field and branch managers a record of the 
dealer’s activities so that they could assist him 
in his business. 

The claimant testified that he was required 
to report at 8:30 each morning to the field man- 
ager at a designated cafe, and that for failure 
to report he was censured by the field manager 
and informed that repetition of the offense would 
lead to his discharge. The field manager testi- 
fied that attendance at morning meetings was 
not compulsory but that the dealers met him 
every morning on their own initiative in order 
to obtain his assistance in meeting problems of 
salesmanship. He further testified that attend- 
ance at morning meetings averaged go per cent. 
The field manager worked in a dual capacity. 
For his supervisory duties the company paid him 
a graduated rate of commissions on the business 
brought in by the dealers in his section. In ad- 
dition he was assigned to a territory as a dealer. 

Each Monday evening there was a meeting 
of the dealers at the office of the branch man- 
ager. Claimant testified that attendance at these 
meetings was compulsory and that a fine of ten 
cents was assessed against each dealer for being 
late. At these meetings, sales instructions and 
“pep” talks were given. The branch manager 
testified that the ten cent penalty for tardiness 
was voluntarily agreed upon by the sales force 
and was used to purchase refreshments after 
the meeting. 

The claimant testified that he was expected 
to spend a full day of at least eight hours at his 
work and that although no written instructions 
were given on this point, the field and branch 
managers insisted on it. This was denied by all 
of appellant’s witnesses. 

Claimant testified that he was permitted to sell 
only products of the appellant. Other dealers 
testified that they were permitted to sell products 
other than appellant’s. They all gave as an 
example, a faucet reducer which sold for a price 
lower than that sold by appellant. 

All orders secured by dealers were taken on 
a sales slip supplied by the company which was 
signed by the customer. This sales slip contains 
the name and trade mark of the company. At 
the end of each week, the dealer listed all orders 
obtained during the week on a company form 
known as “Dealer’s Order”, and forwarded the 
same to appellant’s main office. This form con- 


























tains a complete printed list of all of appellant’s 
products, the retail price of each, and the amount 
of discount allowed to the dealer. This discount 
is 25 per cent on some items and 30 per cent on 
others. An additional discount was allowed 
monthly to a dealer whose sales exceeded his 
monthly quota. The claimant testified that these 
retail prices were fixed prices at which the 
products were to be sold and that the discount 
rates represented his commissions. Appellant’s 
witnesses testified that these prices were merely 
suggested selling prices. 

On large orders by individual customers, 
special discounts were allowed to the customer. 
In such cases the dealers were required to attach 
to the “Dealer’s Order” the sales slip signed by 
the customer and showing the name, address and 
telephone number of the customer. The first 
order sent by the dealer to the company was filled 
on the basis of his letter of credit. Thereafter, 
each new order was accompanied by payment 
for the previous order. The dealer paid to the 
company the retail price less the discounts. 

Appellant introduced in evidence various pam- 
phlets and advertising matter, which were fur- 
nished by it to the dealer for distribution to the 
public. On all of these the name and trade 
mark of appellant company was prominently 
displayed. The dealer is referred to by an ap- 
pelation containing the company’s name, formerly 
popularized on the radio and which has become 
a household word. One of these pamphlets con- 
tains the following statement in referring to the 
dealers: 


“America’s Most Famous Visitor. An au- 
thority on all cleaning problems. His visits save 
time, labor and expense. He calls every three 
months or at your convenience.” 

Another illustrated circular shows about thir- 
teen of appellant’s products, together with their 
retail prices. This circular contains the state- 
ment, “Prices guaranteed for 30 days only.” 

One of the dealers who testified for appellant 
stated that he was a “lieutenant” in appellant’s 
organization. His duties were to assist the field 
manager and preside at morning meetings in the 
absence of the field manager. For this he re- 
ceived no remuneration other than an occasional 
prize out of the pocket of the field manager, and 
he stated that he performed these extra duties 
in the hope of eventual promotion in appellant’s 
organization. 

The claimant testified that he quit or termi- 
nated his contract because he could not earn 
sufficient money. He introduced in evidence a 
letter written by appellant while this appeal was 
pending offering him a new contract as a dealer. 


Opinion: 


The primary question before the Board is 
whether the relationship between appellant and 
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claimant was that of employer and employee, or 
whether claimant was in fact an independent 
contractor. 

The purpose of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act is to provide for those who work a measure 
of security against the circumstance of unem- 
ployment, and insofar as is possible to include 
all workers, save those expressly excluded by 
specific provisions in the Act. The Legislature 
has declared the public policy of this State as 
follows: 


“Declaration of Public Policy of State: As a 
guide to the interpretation and application of 
this article, the public policy of this state is 
declared to be as follows: Economic insecurity 
due to unemployment is a serious menace to the 
health, welfare and morals of the people of this 
state. Involuntary unemployment is therefore a 
subject of general interest and concern which re- 
quires appropriate action by the legislature to 
prevent its spread and to lighten its burden 
which so often falls with crushing force upon 
the unemployed worker and his family . . . the 
legislature therefore declares that in its consid- 
ered judgment the public good and the well- 
being of the wage earners of this state require 
the enactment of this measure for the compulsory 
setting aside of financial reserves for the benefit 
of persons unemployed through no fault of their 
own.” (Labor Law, Section 500.) 

In order to come within the provisions of the 
Act, claimant must however, have been an em- 
ployee of the appellant. Section 502.1 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act defines “Employ- 
ment,” as follows: 

“z, ‘Employment,’ except where the context 
shows otherwise, means any employment under 
any contract of hire, express or implied, written 
or oral, including all contracts entered into by 
helpers and assistants of employees, whether 
paid by employer or employee, if employed with 
the knowledge actual or constructive of the em- 
ployer, in which all or the greater part of the 
work is to be performed within this state. 

“But for the purposes of this article, ‘employ- 
ment’ shall not include: 


(1) Employment as a farm laborer; or 
(2) Employment by an employer of his spouse 
or minor child.” 


It can readily be seen that the instant case does 
not come within either of the two specific excep- 
tions above; and it therefore becomes necessary 
to determine whether under general principles of 
law, an employer-employee relationship did exist. 
This relationship can be determined only by an 
examination of the terms of the contract which 
existed between the parties, the nature of the 
claimant’s work and duties, and the course of 
conduct pursued by the parties. 

After an exhaustive analysis of the entire 
record and evidence in this matter, it is the con- 
sidered opinion of the Board that the actual re- 
lationship between the parties has not been fully 
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and adequately expressed in the written contract. 
Although the appellant contends that the written 
contract establishes claimant as an independent 
contractor, the evidence in this case reveals that 
the claimant in the performance of his duties, 
was actually subject to direction and supervision 
by the appellant to a degree sufficient to fix his 
status as that of an employee within the meaning 
of the law. 

Wherever this Board looked for the freedom 
of action and independence of judgment which 
ordinarily may be said to characterize an inde- 
pendent contractor, there it found evidence of di- 
rection and control customarily present in an em- 
ployer-employee relationship. True, this control 
was sometimes indirect and implied, but it was 
control nevertheless. 

Appellant’s witnesses did not substantially re- 
fute the testimony of the claimant that he was 
directed to attend weekly sales meetings at which 
tardiness was punishable by a fine. The branch 
manager admitted that a fine was collected from 
the dealers for tardiness. To believe that this 
fine was imposed voluntarily is a strain on 
credulity. The field manager testified that a 90 
per cent attendance was the average at morning 
meetings. The very fact of this excellent at- 
tendance points strongly to compulsion. Even 
in an industrial establishment where work is 
performed under one roof and where there is no 
question of a lack of control, such an average 
would be considered exceptional. We cannot 
believe that attendance at such morning meet- 
ings was voluntary. 

The samples of report cards submitted by both 
claimant and the appellant in our opinion consti- 
tute strong evidence of control. The detailed 
information required from the dealer thercon, 
gave to the appellant a minute knowledge of 
claimant’s movements day by day and afforded it 
an opportunity to keep a record of the territory 
for all future purposes. We find it difficult to 
believe that a card of this sort was furnished 
to the dealer solely to assist him in his work, nor 
do we believe that a card entitled, “Dealer’s 
Daily Territory Record,” would be furnished to 
the dealer to use or not to use as he saw fit. 

Of what interest to the appellant corporation 
would be the daily notification by street number 
and block of territory solicited, hours of demon- 
stration, persons not at home, inability to gain 
entrance and all “Call-backs” made, unless it 
served as a check on the dealer’s activities? 
These, together with the daily meetings and the 
fine levied for tardiness at weekly meetings were, 
among other things, repeatedly characterized by 
the appellant as merely aids and suggestions to 
assist the dealer. Such extraordinary solicitude 


does not commonly characterize a relationship 
with an independent contractor who purchases 
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goods at wholesale, resells them at retail prices 
and pockets the difference as profit. 

There was a sharp difference in the testimony 
as to whether appellant controlled the selling 
price of its products. Appellant contends that it 
merely suggests to the dealer the selling price. 
There is every reason to believe that these “sug- 
gestions” had the force of compulsion. An oc- 
casional deviation in order to stimulate a sale 
would not be proof that such compulsion was not 
present. The “Dealer’s Order” itemized each 
item together with its retail price. At least one 
of the circulars issued by appellant to the public 
contains a price list of the advertised items. To 
say the least, any dealer who deviated from 
these advertised prices would be acting against 
his best interests and those of the appellant. 

In further support of its contention that the 
claimant was an independent contractor, the ap- 
pellant maintained that the difference between 
the retail price and the wholesale price charged 
to the dealer by the company was known as a 
discount and represented the dealer’s profit. This 
Board is not inclined to stress differences in no- 
menclature and we believe that the discount 
allowed to the dealer represented a commission 
based on the retail price. In this respect we see 
no difference between the status of the claimant 
and that of any ordinary commission salesman. 

There is no dispute that claimant was limited 
to a fixed territory. However, there is a differ- 
ence as to whether he was required to spend a 
full day in canvassing this territory. The evi- 
dence in this case includes an illustrated pam- 
phiet in which the company assures its customers 
that its dealer will call every three months. The 
claimant testified that he was specifically re- 
quired to cover his territory within that time. 
To do this, he stated, required a full day’s work. 
The daily report card also was a method whereby 
the company could check on whether a dealer 
was covering his territory within the allotted 
time. Under the appellant’s sales system, we be- 
lieve the claimant was required to spend a full 
day in canvassing his territory. 

A further element of control was concededly 
exercised by the company wherever it granted a 
special discount to customers who placed large 
orders. In such cases the claimant was required 
to furnish it with the name, address and tele- 
phone number of the customer, thus affording a 
means to the company to ascertain whether the 
discount was actually passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

It is the contention of appellant that each 
dealer could give credit and that he was the sole 
judge of the credit rating of his customers. Ap- 
pellant’s witnesses all testified that at times they 
extended credit. The claimant also testified that 
on one occasion he extended credit. Here again 
is a practice which might be indulged in under 
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certain circumstances without invalidating the 
rule of control. Salesmen continuously visiting a 
given neighborhood might on occasion extend 
credit as a favor to an established customer. 
But not one of the appellant’s witnesses indicated 
that this practice was common or was indulged 
in except on rare occasions. 

Appellant’s witnesses testified that they could 
and did sell the products of competing firms. In 
each instance recounted by the witnesses, these 
sales were of the same product—a faucet reducer. 
Appellant’s witnesses however, admitted that 
these sales were for the most part designed to 
stimulate the sale of appellant’s brushes. It is 
significant that each of the appellant’s witnesses 
sold the identical article, which would indicate 
that the freedom to sell competing lines was not 
unrestricted, but rather that it was severely and 
rigidly limited and could be exercised only under 
extraordinary circumstances. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that under 
modern conditions of business enterprise, the con- 
trol of employees is frequently remote and im- 
plied, rather than direct and detailed. Especially 
is this so in occupations such as selling. In the 
case before us, the control over the dealer is 
implicit in the very sales structure of the appel- 
lant corporation. The branch manager and the 
field manager who were concededly employees 
of the appellant were given a vital monetary 
interest, by means of graduated commissions, in 
the productivity of the dealers in their respective 
territories. Even the “lieutenant” sought to 
obtain promotion in appellant’s organization by 
stimulating production by the dealers. Under 
these circumstances, it is perfectly natural that 
they would bend every effort to exercise all pos- 
sible means of control in order to enhance their 
commissions from the dealer’s sales. Certainly 
they would be unsympathetic, to say the least, to 
a dealer who failed to spend full time in canvass- 
ing his territory, or who spent his time in selling 
products other than appellant’s and upon which 
they obtained no commission. Similarly, they 
would be insistent upon attendance at meetings 
and the filing of the daily report cards. 

Finally, we are of the opinion that appellant at 
all times retained the right to discharge any 
dealer who failed to comply with any of the com- 
pany requirements. The contract itself is termi- 
nable at will. According to the testimony of the 
secretary of appellant, the contract is not assign- 
able and it is customary to terminate it when a 
dealer fails to provide enough business to war- 
rant the branch manager in maintaining the con- 
tract. His testimony shows that it is also custom- 
ary to terminate the contract when a dealer 
infringes on another’s territory. 

Upon all the evidence in this case, we find 
that the appellant exercised a sufficient degree 
of control and direction over the claimant to 
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establish claimant as its employee within the 
meaning of the Unemployment Insurance Law. 
An attempt has been made to obscure this rela- 
tionship by means of a written contract desig- 
nating the claimant as a “dealer”. Appellant 
may not avoid its obligations as an employer by 
this means, 

Having held claimant to be an employee of 
appellant, it now becomes necessary for us to 
pass upon appellant’s contention that claimant 
is disqualified from the receipt of benefits be- 
cause he refused to accept an offer of suitable 
employment. As to this contention, we believe 
it is sufficient to point out that it is based on a 
letter offering a dealership to the claimant while 
this appeal was pending before this Board. 
Since the facts upon which this issue is raised 
occurred after the filing of the notice of appeal 
herein, we must hold that such issues may not 
be raised at this time. If appellant is desirous 
of pressing the issue, it would appear that its 
remedy is to proceed in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 510 of the Labor Law. 

Lastly, the appellant argues that since the 
claimant voluntarily quit his job, he is specific- 
ally excluded from benefits under the law by 
reason of the provisions of Section 500 of the 
Labor Law, quoted in the beginning of this 
opinion. It is the opinion of this Board that 
the words, “involuntary unemployment” and 
“persons unemployed through no fault of their 
own”, as used in said sectiou of the law, must 
be read in the light of the whole problem of 
unemployment which was the subject matter of 
the legislative declaration of the public policy 
of the state. What the legislature was concerned 
with in this section was not the unemployment 
of a specific individual, but the problem of 
widespread periodic unemployment resulting 
from the interplay of economic forces over 
which the individual has no control. This is 
indicated by the phraseology: “Economic in- 
security due to unemployment is a serious menace 
to the health, welfare and morals of the people 
of this state.” That this is the only construc- 
tion which may be placed upon this section 
is further shown by the fact that nowhere in 
the law is there any reference to persons who 
voluntarily quit their employment. In the case 
of every other contingency where it was intended 
that a disqualification or a penalty be visited on 
an employee, the statute sets forth the specific 
exclusion and the penalty attached thereto. Ex- 
amples of this are the extended waiting periods 
provided in Section 504.2 of the Labor Law, 
for loss of employment through misconduct, 
strike, lockout, or willful misrepresentations by 
an employee seeking benefits; also the disqualifi- 
cation for refusal to accept suitable employment 
as provided in Section 506 of the Law. 

If the legislature had intended to exclude from 
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benefits or apply an extended waiting period to 
those who voluntarily severed their employment, 
we believe that specific provision would also 
have been made therefor. If appellant’s conten- 
tion were to be sustained, we would be con- 
fronted with the anomalous situation where an 
employee guilty of misconduct or willful mis- 
representation would obtain benefits after an ex- 
tended waiting period, but one who voluntarily 
leaves his employment would get no benefits 
whatsoever. 

For these reasons, we are constrained to hold 
that the present law does not exclude from its 
operation this class of employees. 


Decision: 


Claimant was an employee of the appellant 
during the period in question. He must be 
credited with his earnings in such employment. 
Benefits should be paid accordingly. 

The decision of the referee is affirmed. 

Dated: August 2, 1938. 

Joun E. McGarry, Chairman 
For: Appeal Board 


New York Decision—Case No. 162-38—This is 
an appeal from the decision of the referee dated 
July 16, 1938, holding that claimant was an em- 
ployee of appellant and not an independent con- 
tractor; and that while so employed claimant 
worked in covered employment. 

Hearings were held before the referee at 
which claimant appeared and at which the ap- 
pellant appeared by an attorney. After due 
notice a hearing was held before this Board 
at which both claimant and appellant appeared 
and were accorded full opportunity to be heard. 

The notice of appeal states that claimant never 
was an employee of appellant and that appellant 
has never been subject to the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Based on the entire record and testimony in 
this case and on all of the proceedings herein, 
the Board makes the following 


Findings of Fact: 


Claimant, a carpenter, filed an application for 
benefits stating that he was last employed by ap- 
pellant. Appellant is a painting contractor who 
undertakes small jobs in the vicinity of Albany. 
During 1937 appellant contracted for consider- 
able work in connection with the painting and 
repairing of certain church properties in Albany. 
Claimant contends that he was employed by ap- 
pellant to perform carpenter work on an hourly 
basis on the church jobs and on various other 
jobs. He testified that on at least two of the 
church jobs, one of which lasted about a month 
and the other of which lasted about ten days, 
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the appellant also had working on such jobs 
three painters who were employed by him. Ap- 
pellant denies that he had any employees what- 
soever during the period in question. 

It is appellant’s contention that the three paint- 
ers above mentioned were not employees but 
that they were partners or joint venturers who 
divided with him the profits on the various jobs. 
He avers that claimant was not employed by him 
but that he had procured for the claimant cer- 
tain jobs involving carpenter work which the 
claimant performed as an independent contractor. 

Appellant’s method in obtaining the work on 
the church properties was as follows: Appellant 
himself would look over the painting jobs called 
to his attention by the various caretakers, esti- 
mate the cost of the paint and materials and the 
cost of the labor, and submit to the church a 
written statement of the entire cost of the job. 
In addition, he would call in claimant to esti- 
mate on the cost of materials and the amount of 
labor necessary on the various repair jobs which 
estimate he would also submit in writing. If 
the amount of the estimate was satisfactory to 
the church authorities he would be advised to 
proceed with the job. Appellant thereafter main- 
tained contact with the church authorities and 
was responsible for the progress of the work. 
He was paid in a lump sum for the amount of 
the job, out of which he was advanced money 
weekly for the purpose of paying the claimant 
and the painters. Claimant was paid weekly, 
usually at the end of the week, at the rate of 
75 cents an hour according to the number of 
hours work performed by him. The painters 
also received weekly sums. Appellant claims 
that such weekly sums represented not wages 
but an advance againsz their profits as partners 
or joint venturers. 

Appellant testified with respect to the painters, 
alleged to be his partners, that he had no writ- 
ten agreement with them at that time, that the 
profits were not divided equally but the percent- 
age each received varied with each job, and he 
could not produce any accounting or any other 
books or records to show that such an agree- 
ment had existed. He admitted that he directed 
the painters in their work and that he was the 
one to whom the church looked as responsible 
for the jobs. 

Claimant and his wife testified that he was 
originally approached by the appellant and 
asked to work for appellant as a carpenter. 
Claimant testified that he looked over the vari- 
ous jobs with appellant and made estimates as 
to the amount of time such jobs would require, 
after which a written estimate would be sub- 
mitted by the appellant to the church or the 
owner of the property. Claimant further testi- 
fied that he was to receive the sum of 75 cents 
per hour and that the appellant submitted esti- 
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mates on the basis of $1.00 per hour for his labor. 
He stated that at the completion of each job he 
submitted in writing to the appellant a statement 
showing the work performed and the amount of 
time consumed in its performance. Such a state- 
ment was produced by the appellant and intro- 
duced as evidence, which appellant testified was 
submitted in advance of and not after the com- 
pletion of the work. It appears from a figure 
appearing on such statement that the cost of the 
claimant’s labor was calculated at the rate of 
$z.00 per hour. 

Claimant testified that on several jobs pro- 
cured by the appellant from private owners 
the cost of his labor had been billed to such 
persons at the rate of $1.00 per hour, and that 
he had received 75 cents per hour, the dif- 
ference being payable to the appellant. 

Appellant denies that he ever made any profit 
on the claimant’s work, and insisted that he 
acted merely as an intermediary in procuring 
claimant work and in obtaining the money due 
claimant for his work. 

Although appellant and his attorney were given 
ample opportunity after each of three hearings 
to produce records to support appellant’s con- 
tentions, no books, payroll records, estimates, or 
records of any description were produced by the 
appellant. 

Claimant produced in evidence a book listing 
the dates, number of hours, and amounts of 
money received by him from the appellant. In 
the absence of any records on the part of the 
appellant the referee fixed the amount of claim- 
ant’s earnings in accordance with the record of 
earnings submitted by the claimant. 


Opinion: 


This case involves a sharp conflict as to the 
claimant’s status and the status of the three 
painters, all of whom were engaged on the 
church jobs commencing in May, 1937. The 
issues of fact in cases such as this where con- 
tradictory claims are made must necessarily be 
resolved upon the basis of all of the evidence 
and testimony in the case. 

Upon the testimony of the claimant and upon 
the admissions of appellant the status of the 
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three painters must be taken to be that of em- 
ployees of the appellant. It appears that they 
had nothing to do with obtaining the jobs in 
question, that they had no contact with the per- 
son with whom appellant had contracted, that 
they were directed in their work, and that they 
received their pay from the appellant. Although 
given ample opportunity, appellant was unable 
to produce a single record to support his claim 
that their status was other than that of em- 
ployees. Under such circumstances we must 
regard the attempt of appellant to create a 
status of partners or joint venturers as a subter- 
fuge to avoid his responsibilities under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

As to the claimant, appellant likewise failed 
completely to produce any documentary evidence 
to show that claimant occupied the status of an 
independent contractor with respect to the jobs 
on which the claimant worked. On the contrary, 
the single estimate produced on behalf of the 
appellant appears to corroborate claimant's testi- 
mony that the cost of his labor was charged at 
the rate of $1.00 per hour and not at the 75 
cent rate which he actually received. Claimant 
received orders from the appellant as to what 
work he should perform and he received his 
compensation from appellant weekly. Claimant 
had no direct contact with the persons for whom 
the work was to be performed, except in two 
instances, and in both cases he turned over to 
the appellant the amounts due to him. Upon 
all the circumstances herein we hold that claim- 
ant was an employee of the appellant and not 
an independent contractor. 


Decision: 


During the period in question claimant was 
an employee of appellant and not an inde- 
pendent contractor. Appellant had in his em- 
ploy four persons during the month of May, 
1937. Claimant, therefore, worked in covered 
employment during the periods for which earn- 
ings were found by the referee. 

The decision of the referee is affirmed. 

Dated: July 29, 1938. 

/S/ Emer A. Carter, 
Member. 











CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield.—Business in general 
is not very good. All matters per- 
taining to social security are handled 
through the office of the editor of 
Kern County Labor Journal.—C. E. 
SHEETS, 

San Pedro.—There is no noticeable 
increase in business activity. The sec- 
retary of our Central Labor Union 
acts as advisor on social security prob- 
lems. All business agents act for our 
local unions. Labor in this commu- 
nity, as well as all over our state, is 
concentrating on defeating Initiative 
Measure Number 1 which without a 
doubt, if passed, will be a terrific blow 
to the labor movement of California. 
—GEorRGE J. MADER. 

Ventura.—At present there is a de- 
crease in employment due to seasonal 
work and all public works awaiting 
PWA funds. The writer is working 
to reorganize both the retail clerks 
and machinists’ unions. Efforts are 
also being made to organize culinary 
workers. The recently formed 
Women’s Label League is doing good 
work.—CHARLES J. PULASKI. 


CANADA 


Windsor.—Most industries are 
working short time. Relief project 


* Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for October. 


is now finished. We are attempting 
the organization of bartenders and 


waiters. The Walkerville Brewery 
has signed an agreement with its em- 
ployees—this is a new union under 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers. 
The Trades Council is considering 
the starting of a class on the history 
of the Trade Union Movement.— 
O. KITCHING. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—There is a consider- 
able increase in freight which is most 
unusual at this time of the year. Al- 
terations of stores locally and several 
building projects have helped in keep- 
ing the wage scale to contract level. 
Our organization campaign along the 
Eastern Shore is to help eliminate 
chances of industries moving out of 
this locality in order to get cheap 
labor. Mushroom transportation— 
a big industry in this locality—is now 
negotiating contracts. In lower Dela- 
ware and along the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland we have gone into fields 
previously unorganized and are mak- 
ing efforts to form unions of freight 
haulers, dump trucks and commission 
salesmen. Our Social Security Com- 
mittee is on the advisory council of 
the State Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Several new vocational 
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courses have been added and our new 
school has the best of equipment. For 
the first time in the history of Dela- 
ware there is a labor plank in a party 
platform—this is the result of the 
past two years of organization among 
workers. Steps are being taken to 
back labor delegates—RoBeRT W. 
HILL. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach.—There is consid- 
erable increase in building activity. 
Bartenders and filling station opera- 
tors have organizing campaigns under 
way. We are entering previously un- 
organized fields and making an en- 
deavor to form unions. Our Central 
Labor Union has a committee on so- 
cial security which handles cases for 
members on refund benefits. Our local 
unions do not have such a service for 
their members.—JOHN LaTour. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—WPA is now checking up 
on general housing conditions and get- 
ting ready for the $1,125,000 project 
for slum clearance allocated to Ma- 
con. Efforts are being made to inter- 
est office workers in organization. 
The Vocational School is handled by 
a committee of three from the Board 
of Education for Bibb County—it is 
a self-perpetuating board and no mem- 
ber of organized labor is on the Board 
of Education. Machinists celebrated 
their golden anniversary on October 
17 and the writer was one of the 
invited guests—WiLL1aAM A. Mc- 
KENNA. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—There is no evidence 
of increased business activity. Organ- 
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izing campaigns are under way by 
lumber workers, retail clerks, machin- 
ists and culinary workers. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union has a committee on 
social security and the carpenters and 
musicians’ unions also have a commit- 
tee to look out for their members. 
An election will be held at the sawmill 
to determine the bargaining agency 
for the lumber and sawmill workers 
at the Potlatch Forests, Inc., and the 
Clearwater Plant of the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Company.—M. S. Tay- 
LOR. 

Pocatello.—Railroad business is at 
the peak—a new $750,000 high 
school is being built with union labor 
and a new union building at the Uni- 
versity to cost $250,000. We are or- 
ganizing the state, county and munici- 
pal employees. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for a committee to help with 
social security and unemployment in- 
surance.—S, V. Lunn. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Organizing activities in 
northern and western Illinois are being 
consistently carried on. Efforts are 
being made to organize new industries 
as fast as expense funds are allotted 
for this work. Strike in Freeport, 
originating with retail clerks, now in- 
volves teamsters and bakers, because 
of malicious discrimination by mer- 
chants against any union that gave 
moral support to the clerks. Applica- 
tion for injunction has been made by 
the Freeport Baking Company against 
Retail Clerks’ Union No. 644, Bakers’ 
Local No, 413, Teamsters’ Union 
No. 266 and the Freeport Central 
Labor Union. We look for the in- 
junction to be refused but the situa- 
tion is acute and we need full moral 
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support in addition to financial as- 
sistance.—R. L. REDCLIFFE. 
Danville.—With fall selling retail 
business has picked up. We look for 
the mines to start operations shortly 
and that too will further help retail 
business. Conditions in the building 
industry are slack. We have several 
WPA projects in progress and we 
have succeeded in having union men 
placed at union scale of wages. Meat 
cutters are interested in unionizing. 
There are several vocational training 
classes sponsored by WPA and our 
building trades council, of which I am 
secretary, has a committee on educa- 
tion. The building crafts are nego- 
tiating a new contract for 1939.— 
WILLIAM L. Watson. 
Waukegan.—Building is on the up- 
grade. At Fort Sheridan there have 
been several WPA contracts let. A 
number of private homes are being 
erected. Building is placed at about 
$5,000,000 so far this year. Federal 
Labor Union No. 19508 is making 
progress at the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration plant. We have an active 
committee on social security and any- 
one not familiar with the workings of 
the Act or the refund benefits can ob- 
tain help from the members of this 
committee. The work of our local 
committee on education is progress- 
ing nicely—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Business increased 
slightly for October and factories are 
now getting optimistic for the future. 
All assistance possible is given those 
desiring help for refund benefits un- 
der social security. A union of con- 
struction laborers was organized and 
writer installed officers recently. —H. 
E. VINCENT. 
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Loganport.—No signs of increased 
business activity. We are reorganiz- 
ing our Trades and Labor Assembly, 
and are also entering previously un- 
organized fields to interest them in 
forming unions. We have a local 
committee on education. The build- 
ing of three new school houses, new 
county hospital, five new buildings at 
the State Hospital for the Insane and 
three new factories will give work 
to building tradesmen.—THOMAs 
SCHULL. 

Marion.—Reports indicate busi- 
ness gains. Organization is at a stand- 
still. We have a committee on educa- 
tion. A sewage disposal project for 
Marion has just been approved.— 
ALVIN BARRETT. 

Michigan City——NMerchants and 
tavern owners protesting loss of in- 
come due to elimination of slot ma- 
chines. Factories report slight busi- 
ness increase. Car shops are laying 
off workers. Truckers’ unions are 
working hard to get “over the road 
agreements” signed.—C. H. Curisty. 


IOWA 


Ames.—There is about $3,000,000 
worth of PWA projects contemplated 
for this locality for next year. Part 
of these projects have been allowed 
in the last sixty days. This town is 
just becoming labor conscious and 
there are big possibilities for non- 
union crafts being organized. Our 
building crafts will soon negotiate 
their agreements with our large con- 
tractors—H. T. ConNno_ty. 

Burlington.—The biggest evidence 
of improved business conditions is 
everyone is working; merchants are 
busy. The laboring class have money 
to provide for their needs and natu- 
rally business is on the up. Teamsters 
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and sheet metal workers are organiz- 
ing. Efforts are being made to form 
a bartenders’ union. These organi- 
zations are coming along and we hope 
to be in full swing soon. At Ft. Madi- 
son the writer organized unions of 
painters, clerks and common laborers 
and a new Trades Labor Assembly. 
People are beginning to realize that 
they need to unite. The Central Labor 
Union has a committee on social se- 
curity but as yet no local unions have 
such a service. All construction work 
is being done by union labor and 
things are running along smoothly. 
The WPA do not live up to the agree- 
ment to pay the prevailing wage scale 
as laid down in Letter No. 184. All 
relief administrators were notified of 
this condition last May. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is still fighting to 
keep WPA jobs on the low wage scale 
and in this way to down the unions.— 
J. O. Jones. 

Sioux City.—There is no evidence 
of increased business activity. Team- 
sters, retail clerks, operating engineers 
and hotel and restaurant workers 
have organizing campaigns under 
way. The Central Labor Union has 
appointed a committee on social se- 
curity to handle cases of members. 
Plumbers are the only ones taking 
vocational classes at night. Three 
trucking firms have locked out their 
men—all others are operating 100 
per cent under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor.—L. 
E. GARNETT. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City—There are no indi- 
cations of increased business pick-up. 
Packing house workers, truck drivers, 
tank wagon men and filling station 
attendants are organizing, and in ad- 
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dition we are entering new fields to 
unionize workers. We will have addi- 
tional vocational education courses 
this year. There is a trend on the 
part of packing house employees to- 
ward the American Federation of 


Labor.—R. R. GRAHAM. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington.—A committee from the 
Central Labor Union, headed by the 
writer, had a very favorable confer- 
ence with the City Commissioners 
where an agreement was reached on 
wage scales. Commissioners agreed 
to meet union demands on all PWA 
projects sponsored by the city. We 
have extensive organizing plans which 
have resulted in favorable progress 
with the laundry workers, sign writers 
and barbers. We are entering numer- 
ous fields of unorganized workers. 
The local Building Trades Council 
has been successful in straightening 
three large jobs on the University of 
Kentucky campus. Musicians are ne- 
gotiating contract with radio station 
WLATP as well as with several of our 
theatres with prospects of putting 
musicians back to work at two of our 
theatres. Members of Garment 
Workers Union No. 106 of Irvine 
were guests of the Central Labor 
Union and made a very favorable 
impression.—W. R. Bruce. 


LOUISIANA 


Bastrop.—Business is better. The 
Southern Kraft Company opened a 
big mill that has been closed since 
October 1937 and is operating on a 
six day schedule. It gives employment 
to about 600 workers in the paper- 
making industry. Organizing cam- 
paigns are on in the chemical, paper, 
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and natural gas industries. Journey- 
men barbers and carpenters have com- 
mittees to handle social security cases. 
More are interested in organizing un- 
der the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor than at any time 
during the past five years—A. A. 
JEANE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Easton.—Due to the hurricane the 
building trades are very busy and 
there is a shortage of skilled workers. 
The severe damage on Cape Cod will 
give months of employment. A short- 
age of workers is also reported among 
truck drivers. Efforts are being made 
to organize employees of the Revere 
Copper and Brass Company.—A. P. 
NICKERSON. 

Lawrence.—An evidence of in- 
creased business activity is that textile 
mills are operating a third shift. Re- 
tail clerks, auto mechanics, cooks and 
waiters and bakery workers have or- 
ganizing campaigns under way. Vo- 
cational education courses have been 
increased.—Timortny H. O’NEIL. 

Marlboro.—While there is a great 
deal of work for WPA, there is noth- 
ing in private industry. There is a lot 
of clearing up to be done as a result 
of damage to buildings, churches and 
trees by the hurricane. Many new 
members are coming into the unions. 
We are out to organize the taxi driv- 
ers and they will become members of 
the Framingham union. Our commit- 
tee on social security is doing good 
work in looking after those eligible 
for compensation. We have sewing 
and cooking lessons as well as manual 
training in wood work, making ar- 
ticles for the house and practical les- 
sons in house construction.— JOHN T. 
TUCKER. 





South Hadley Falls—The paper 
business has picked up—some mills 
are working five and some six days a 
week. Hatters and paper workers 
are organizing. The textile workers 
in the Far Alpaca plant have come 
back into the American Federation of 
Labor. Every Wednesday at eight 
p. m. professors from Amherst and 
Smith Colleges give lectures on Labor. 
Business is picking up in almost every 
line. Men at the Harmon Steel Plant 
struck for the closed shop—forty-five 
machinists are involved.—MICHAEL 
J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Business has in- 
creased slightly in the last month but 
not enough to notice much improve- 
ment in the number out of work. July 
I, 2,985 made application for unem- 
ployment insurance. Since that time 
819 have returned to private industry. 
Average weekly pay for unemploy- 
ment is $11.61 a week. We have 
about 2,200 working on WPA jobs 
and about 5,000 on direct relief. Our 
Trades Council has a very active edu- 
cation committee. Relief in Michigan 
is about 50 per cent below the state 
set-up. Families of seven are allowed 
$59.00 per month for rent, food, 
clothes and fuel. Many relief clients 
go hungry. Poorly clothed children 
are being kept out of school because 
they have no clothes to wear.—LEs- 
TER CAMPBELL. 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—The furniture factories 
and the wool textile mill are operating 
at capacity. Some of the other manu- 
facturing industries have laid off a 
few employees. The local shoe fac- 
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tory is increasing production. The 
personnel of the State Employment 
Service in District No. 10 received 
their charter last month and are now 
members of Chapter No. 41 of Local 
10.—HERBERT A. KRENSKE. 

St. Paul.—There has been no great 
change in business in the past six 
months. There have been no lay-offs 
to speak of and in many cases wages 
have been increased. Our Central La- 
bor Union is laying plans for an or- 
ganization campaign. The writer has 
spent considerable time in trying to 
revive the Central Labor Union at 
Stillwater and is meeting with success. 
The newly organized groups in Still- 
water have been very active in assist- 
ing me.—FLoyp A. CARLSON. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—There is more building 
and repair work going on than at this 
time last year. We are still organiz- 
ing the musicians and meat cutters. 
We have a local committee on educa- 
tion. Teamsters and chauffeurs are 
on strike and there is no change in 
the situation—RosBeRT L. BROUGH. 

Moberly.—Increased business ac- 
tivity is indicated by building of 
schools estimated to cost $145,454, 
municipal auditorium, $160,0c0, and 
Huntsville school improvements, 
$31,985. Application for charter has 
been made for a union of common 
laborers. Bartenders, waitresses, 
clerks, bakers, plumbers, steamfitters 
and coal miners have organization 
campaigns in progress. We are enter- 
ing new fields to organize workers. 
We have formed an organizing com- 
mittee composed of two members for 
each local union to carry on general 
organization activities ——R. E. Lee. 
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NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—While press statements 
indicate increased business activity, 
there has been no noticeable increase 
in employment. Organization of white 
collar workers is under way. A state- 
wide truck drivers strike is going on, 
but we feel it will soon be settled. 
The writer is one of three men to be 
sent to Washington to see Secretary 
Ickes about PWA allotments being 
cut off.—Britt Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—There are rumors that 
one of the mills is being repaired so 
that operations can be resumed. It 
is a woolen mill and is connected with 
one that is already running.—EveE- 
LYN La PLANTE. 

Manchester.—Work is very brisk 
in the construction industry. We have 
one PWA project. Laborers are mak- 
ing good progress as are carpenters 
and most of the other building trades. 
Shoe industry is busy. People are get- 
ting more union-minded every day.— 
JosAPHAT LAVALLEE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—Retail stores report 
about 5 per cent increase in sales. 
Paper box makers report increase in 
employment. Housing Act has stimu- 
lated the construction industries. 
Laundry workers’ organizing cam- 
paign is proving very successful. 
Charter has been sent for a- union of 
pin boys in bowling alleys—this is a 
new field of organization. About 
three hundred employees of the Stand- 
ard Laundry have been unionized.— 
WINFIELD CHASMAR. 

Jersey City—Sale of men’s cloth- 
ing showed a pick-up in October. 
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Conditions in the printing industry are 
fair. Increased newspaper advertis- 
ing of furniture and household goods 
appears to have stimulated business. 
Organizing campaigns are under way 
among wine and beverage workers, 
bakery and confectionery workers, 
pencil workers and retail clerks. In 
Bergen County some progress in or- 
ganization is reported among chain 
store workers. We have union in- 
structors in the various crafts where 
vocational education courses are pro- 
vided in the public schools. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Hudson County, 
of which the writer has been secretary 
for the past ten years, is bigger, better 
and stronger than ever in its history 
with fifty-three affiliated unions, all 
100 per cent American Federation of 
Labor.—F Rep C. ScRIVEN. 

Newark.—There has been a 
marked increased activity in the furni- 
ture industry but as this is the peak 
season it should be discounted. Truck 
strike has partly retarded business. 
We are contacting National Grocery 
managers and clerks and employees 
of the Rheem Drum Company with 
a view to organizing them. I have 
completed negotiations at the Ameri- 
can Hair and Felt Company in two 
plants—the men have signed con- 
tracts and wage rates have been estab- 
lished on a job classification basis. A 
similar agreement was signed for em- 
ployees of the Sprucolite Mastercraft 
Lamp Division in Boonton carrying a 
5 per cent wage increase.—OLIVER T. 
Woop. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe.—Organizing campaigns 
are under way among weavers, 
butcher workers, miners and building 
craftsmen. A strike among sawmill 
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and lumber workers has been called 
and this will approximately affect 4,000 
employees.—W. L. STROHECKER. 


-.NEW YORK 


Elmira.—Conditions as to employ- 
ment among building tradesmen are 
good. Plenty of orders are coming in 
to the American La France Fire Ap- 
paratus Company. Remington Rand 
is taking on more workers. Bartend- 
ers, building trades laborers and team- 
sters have organization activities in 
progress. We are entering previously 
unorganized fields in an endeavor to 
have these workers join a union. Our 
Central Labor Union has a committee 
on social security as do our local 
unions and they handle all cases.— 
CHARLES M. SPENCER. 

New York City—Employment 
among drill runners has been reduced 
from one-fifth to one-tenth in the past 
month. This is due to a PWA project 
and a slight uptrend in the building 
industry —E. E. WILLIAMs. 

Syracuse.—Over 4,500 are on wel- 
fare. Cleaners and janitors in theatres 
have joined the building service em- 
ployees’ union. Wrecking has been 
begun by the Housing Authority 
which has given work to about fifty 
laborers. When this is done, work 
will be begun on the $4,000,000 proj- 
ect and this, thanks to the Syracuse 
Federation of Labor, will be a 100 
per cent union job.—FRED LANDER. 

Utica.—Waiters, engineers and 
milk drivers are organizing. Efforts 
are being made to organize laundry 
workers. After being inactive for a 
long time our Building Trades Coun- 
cil has begun to function—teamsters 
became affiliated when the reorgani- 
zation took place—R. F. DEPERNO. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland.—Business generally re- 
ports increased activity. Additional 
vocational education courses are 
planned. We have a local committee 
on education. Strikes of the auto 
mechanics and meat packers have 
been settled satisfactorily—ERNEST 
Howarp. 

Hamilton.—Merchants report in- 
creased sales and the outlook for Fall 
is good. Papermakers are organizing. 
We have a local committee on educa- 
tion. Machinists are negotiating a 
new agreement.—JOE GALLAGHER. 

Middletown.—Steel mill and paper 
mills are running on better schedules. 
The Shertle Machine Shop has a large 
Government order which will necessi- 
tate full time work for a year or more. 
Direct relief has not increased. A 
union of hod carriers and common 
laborers has been chartered with fifty 
members signing. After several 
months of effort a Building Trades 
Council has been formed with four- 
teen affiliated local unions. We get 
full cooperation from the Social Se- 
curity representative in this district 
and it has not been necessary to date 
for our local union committee to act. 
—Gus MILEs. 

Springfield.—Application for $1,- 
000,000 from the USHA for slum 
clearance purposes has been made by 
interested groups in Springfield, of 
which the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly is a member. Preliminary organi- 
zation steps have been taken. Regu- 
latory ordinances have been requested 
of the City Commission by barbers, 
truckers, plumbers and painters, deco- 
rators and paper hangers. The Com- 
mission has refused to take action. 
Building construction shows a great 
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improvement over one year ago. 
Dwelling houses in greater number 
are also being built. Springfield labor 
has joined with the State Federation 
in fighting a proposed state constitu- 
tional amendment providing for ap- 
pointment of judges. It has also in- 
terested itself in the fight to save 
Federal allotments to aid-for-the-aged 
in Ohio. Work opportunities are in- 
creasing. There are fewer on relief. 
WPA workers still number several 
thousand. Union activities are grow- 
ing in volume. Organization work is 
improving. Educational activities will 
be carried on during the fall and win- 
ter months.—C. W. Ricu. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—Business has picked 
up in mining and in the silk manufac- 
turing industry. There has been a 
slight increase in employment in the 
construction trades. The Powderly 
Colliery, which has been closed for 
over ten years, started operations with 
a small force of workers. Painters’ 
Union No. 1048 is making plans for 
a trade exposition of their craft. The 
last affair sponsored by this union was 
a financial success and it also helped 
to stimulate business in the construc- 
tion industry —C. Omar Fitcu. 

York.—Wall paper industry is op- 
erating on full time. After twenty- 
six days in conference with the wall 
paper manufacturers an agreement 
was signed to run three years. Retail 
clerks are working on the reorgani- 
zation of the union of clerks of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. The 
York Federation is laying plans to see 
what can be done when a firm enjoys 
government contracts and have com- 
pany unions for their workers.— 
CHARLES H. ZoRBAUGH. 
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TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Business conditions are 
very good just now and about go per 
cent of our men are working.—W. J. 
CAMPBELL. 

Kingsport.—There is no material 
increase in business but leaders are 
generally optimistic. The writer is 
doing preliminary work to organize 
teachers, retail clerks, office workers, 
barbers, electricians, chauffeurs, pa- 
permakers, brick and clay workers, 
cement plant workers and plumbers. 
Our idea is to concentrate on these 
fields. We are going to try and form 
a central labor union. The local 
schools teach only the so-called man- 
ual arts. Our school superintendent 
is not in favor of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and he is president of Tennessee 
Educational Association. Business 
and industry are sold on the American 
Federation of Labor and it is going 
to be difficult for us to act quickly 
enough for them.—Roy K. BARGER. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Building is active with 
a lot of residences being erected, some 
commercial building, and several 
PWA projects which include a $250,- 
ooo County Hospital and an addition 
to the Veterans Hospital to cost 
around $800,000. A union of smelter 
workers was formed at Duman, about 
fifty miles from here, after the CIO 
organization had failed. Employees 
of another flour mill have joined the 
Federal Labor Union and agreements 
are being worked on at this time.— 
C. R. SEARs. 

Waco.—Several business firms 
have added workers to take care of 
the Fall business. Montgomery 
Ward will open a large store here. 


Efforts are in progress to organize 
municipal employees and culinary 
workers. United garment workers, 
since obtaining their charter, have in- 
creased their membership 25 per cent. 
The committee on social security of 
the Central Labor Union handles all 
grievances for affiliated unions. We 
have a local committee on education. 
About two hundred cement workers 
have left the CIO and joined the 
American Federation of Labor and 
have affliated with our Central Labor 
Union.—S. D. Hunt. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—Increased employment 
in local shipbuilders’ plant is noticed 
for the first time since the decline of 
last Spring, and we are making an- 
other attempt to organize this class 
of workers. Employees of the Vir- 
ginia Public Service Company are fall- 
ing into line for the first time for 
organization. Street car, bus, elec- 
trical and power house employees are 
actively organizing and negotiating 
agreements. The president of our 
Central Labor Union is a member of 
the State Committee on Education.— 
Cart E. GustTaFson. 

Norfolk.—Retail sales are increas- 
ing. Government construction very 
active. Longshoremen have an active 
organizing campaign in progress. 
Building trades report increased mem- 
bership. Applications for charters of 
unions of carpenters and longshore- 
men have been sent in.—O. C. 
Moore. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Welch.—Coal production has in- 
creased and this means increased em- 
ployment and buying power. Under 
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the banner of the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America, union activities 
of employees of the Bartiey Prop- 
erty of the Pond Creek Coal Com- 
pany, which employs about 2,000 
miners, is going forward. Weare not 
only concentrating on the larger mines 
but are making efforts to unionize the 
miners in the smaller ones. Because 
of their radical tendencies the public 
in general in this locality is against 
the CIO—A. RopRIGUEz. 
Welch.—About 2,000 miners em- 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


ployed by the Pond Creek Pocahontas 
Coal Company are very favorable to 
the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America.—HuGu But Ler. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine.—Road work has started 
and the building laborers, operating 
engineers, and teamsters are placing 
men. Teamsters are organizing the 
tank wagon drivers in the suburban 
area.—JOHN SLEZAK. 
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A TYPICAL MEETING 


the windows. Bob pushed 

back the curtains and turned 
to his companions, Bruce and 
Irvin. 

“Just look at 
that snow!” he ex- 
claimed. “We’re 
certainly going to 
have some grand 
sledding if this 
keeps up.” 

“Gee, have you 
fellows invited your 
girls to the sleigh- 
ing party?” Irvin 
asked. 

“Yep, I took it up 
with Marta a week 


Tithe snow piled high outside 





“Then why not ask Jane—but 
I think she’s going with Tommy.” 

“T think Ill call Alice. She 
wasn’t at school last week and 
maybe no one has 
invited her.” 

“Call her from 
here,” Bob sug- 
gested. 

“Thanks. I’ll do 
.* 

Irvin dialed 
Alice’s telephone 
number and soon he 
was talking to her. 
From the conversa- 
tion it was plain to 
the others that she 
accepted the invita- 


ago. Who are you tion. 

taking?” ee ee Seo ae ee Dae “All set,” the boy 
“T haven’t asked ""ySgt.town, Penmylvania. = Sid as he returned 

anyone yet. Who to the couch in front 


are you taking, Bruce?” 

“Marnie, naturally.” 

“T suppose I had better get a 
date. I wonder who is left. It’s 
sort of late, calling a girl now 
with the party only day after to- 
morrow.” 

“How about asking Ginger 
Cook. She’s a nice kid.” 

“Dick is taking her.” 





many because most of us are tak- 


of the fire. 

“IT wonder how many will be 
on the party?” Bruce asked. 

“There are nine boys and eleven 
girls in the Junior Union, that’s 
twenty altogether, and if each 
one asks someone else, there will 
be forty.” 

“T think there won’t be that 








ing members. There won’t be 
more than thirty or thirty-four,” 
Bob estimated. 

“Good crowd, anyway,” said 
Irv, helping himself to some 
popcorn from the bow] on the 
hearth. 

The Junior Union of Oakmont 
had arranged a sleighing party 
for their Saturday meeting. 
They were to meet at two in the 
afternoon on the top of Old 
Cresty, the hill just outside of 
town. Plans were made to wind 
up the party with a chili supper 
at the Busy Bee Restaurant. 

Saturday afternoon was clear 
and cold. Old Cresty was covered 
with snow, and the boys and girls 
of the Junior Union with their 
guests were a laughing, shouting 
bunch of young people. The boys 
built a huge bonfire on the hill- 
top, and the merry-makers 
gathered around it to warm up 
between flying trips down the 
glistening slope. 

At five o’clock they left the 
snowy mount and lazily made 
their way to the Busy Bee. 

“I’m famished,” said Marnie, 
a her remark was echoed by 
all. 

“Nothing like a little exercise 
to make a person hungry,” said 
Louis Blaine. 

“Bring on the food,” shouted 
one of the boys as the sleighers 
stormed into the brightly lighted 
restaurant. 

“We have reserved the Club 
Room upstairs for your party,” 
said Mr. Jackson, the proprieter 
of the establishment. “Just go 
up the balcony steps, first door 
to the right.” 

When the noisy patrons found 





their places at the table upstairs 
and were seated, George Mack- 
son, the lodge president, sat at 
the head of the table. He rose. 

“We’re gathered here tonight 
to have our annual winter ban- 
quet. Three years ago none of 
us expected our Junior Union 
lodge would still be in existence, 
but here we are. While we are 
waiting to be served we might as 
well have an impromptu business 
meeting. Let’s sing, ‘Keep the 
Union Growing’, and afterwards 
Marta Casten will call the roll.” 

After the song and roll call, 
George continued, “We have ac- 
complished many worthwhile 
things during the last year and 
while we eat I want the chairmen 
of the various committees to 
think over the work of their 
groups. After dinner we will 
have a short period to talk over 
the work of our Junior Union 
since this time last year.” 

When the dessert plates were 
cleared away George called upon 
Bruce, as chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. His report 
covered the social activities of 
the Juniors for the year. Not 
all the meetings had been merely 
occasions for having a good time, 
but included the two debates, the 
reciprocity meeting with lodges 
in seven nearby towns, and work 
on the Union Label Fair. 

Next, Marnie, whose real name 
was Marion Lynd, who had 
served as Union Label chairman, 
gave her report of the assistance 
they had given the Union Label 
League, and spoke mostly on the 
success of the Fair which had 
been held early in the fall. 

The chairman of the -educa- 
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tional committee, Virginia Cook, 
familiarly known as Ginger, told 
of the arrangements for the five 
meetings during the year at 
which there were speakers from 
outside groups. One of the 
guest speakers was a member of 
the school board; another time 
Dr. Carmen spoke on “Public 
Health”; “World Affairs” was 
the subject chosen by Mr. Blaine, 
Louis’ father, who was a well- 
known historian. The other two 
speakers were from the Central 
Labor Council. Their topics 
were, “Labor in the United 
States Today”; and “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor”. 

The membership chairman, 
Alice Dudley, reported six new 
members, and also told of the 
group of younger children who 
had been organized by the Junior 
Union. “Fourteen members of 
this group will be old enough to 
come into the Junior Union by 
spring. It will leave ten pri- 
mary Junior members to build 
up a membership so that we can 
steadily increase our roll,” she 
concluded. 

The reports were interrupted 
long enough for the diners to 
stand and sing, ‘‘Forward, 
Mighty Labor”. At the finish 
of the song, the president spoke 
briefly concerning the future 
plans of the group. 

“T’ll not attempt to outline 
next year’s program, but will 
simply give you an idea of the 
things which we have to look for- 
ward to in the coming year. I 
can promise you there will not 
be a single dull or uninteresting 
moment, and also that each one 





of us will have an ey to 
advance our Junior Union. 

“Since this is the last meeting 
at which I shall preside as presi- 
dent, I now declare we are ready 
to receive nominations for our 
officers for the ensuing term. I 
wish to turn the meeting over to 
Irvin Jones.” 

Irvin replaced George at the 
head of the table. 

“We are now ready for nomi- 
nations. Those whose names are 
placed on the ballots will stand 
for election at our next regular 
meeting. Do I hear a nomina- 
tion for president?” 

“T nominate Bruce Walton,” 
said someone. 

“Second it,” came from an- 
other. 

“T wish to nominate Marion 
Lynd.” 

“Second it.” 

“May I nominate Robert Rut- 
ledge?” 

“T second Rutledge’s nomina- 
tion.” 

“T move the nominations be 
closed, Mr. Chairman,”’ said 
Ginger. 

“T second the motion,” said 
Marta. 

With the usual procedure the 
names of other Juniors were 
selected for the offices of vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, 
corresponding secretary, his- 
torian, and sergeant-at-arms. 

At the conclusion of the nomi- 
nations Irvin read the lists of 
those who were in the running so 
that there would be no confusion. 

“These people shall be voted on 
next meeting to be held two 
weeks from today. 





“Are there any announce- 
ments?” 

There being none, Irvin turned 
the chairmanship back to George. 

“We have finished the business 
before the lodge. I wish to thank 
the committee in charge of this 
dinner for their excellent ar- 
rangements. I also wish to thank 
each member of the Junior Union 
for the wonderful support and 
cooperation which they have 
given me during the term I 
served as president. My only 
wish is that my successor in office 
will find the same spirit, the same 
cooperation during his term. I 
have enjoyed working with and 
for you all, and hope that my 
leadership has been as satisfac- 
tory to you, as your never failing 
helpfulness has been to me. 
Thank you all, and to all, good 
night. Do I hear a motion to 
adjourn?” 


“Mr. President, I move we ad- 
journ.” 

Amid loud applause the party 
broke up. 

There was a scramble for 
wraps and sleds. It was almost 
nine o’clock as the crowd of 
youngsters made their way out 
of the restaurant. Bruce had col- 
lected the money for the dinner 
and stopped at the cashier’s desk 
long enough to settle the bill. 

“We had a grand time, and the 
service was fine,” he said. 

“That’s because the place is 
fully organized,” was the reply 
from the proprietor who had 
come over to see if everything 
was all right. 

“We know it’s organized, or 
we wouldn’t have come in. 


Thanks a lot for treating us so 


nicely.” 

“Come in again soon.” 

And so the mid-winter Junior 
Union Banquet came to a close. 


(Be sure to read the Junior Union Section next month) 


(The folder offer is on page 112 of the American Federationist.) 
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VICKI AND DON 
Part I: TO THE RESCUE 


up from her book. She gazed 

meditatively out of the win- 
dow. It was snowing a little, and 
the afternoon light was fading 
rapidly. 

“Tt will be dark almost, by 
the time this class is over,” she 
thought, and returned again to 
her study. 

In another seat in the school 
room, Don Emery also looked out, 
and then looked at his watch. 

“Darn, another twenty min- 
utes and it will be dark. I wish 
spring would step up and present 
itself.” 

Across the aisle from him Evan 
Griffith nodded and almost fell 
asleep. 

“Hey, Grif,” whispered Don. 

The sleepy boy opened his eyes, 
and yawned. “Thanks,” he whis- 
pered back, as he started to read 
again. 

The monitor in study hall 
walked to the front of the room. 

“Attention, please. Everyone 
stand up and stretch. This room 
looks like a dormitory, instead of 
a study hall.” 

There was a shuffle of feet, and 
for a few minutes a hum of low 
voices. 


V wir BRAN WILL looked 





“Vicki, meet you in the cloak- 
room after dismissal,’’ said 
Norma Owen. 

“Fine. It’s only about fifteen 
minutes more, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, something like that.” 

“Please be seated,”’ came from 
the monitor. In a moment every- 
thing was still again, except the 
occasional turning of a page, or 
rattle of paper. 

When the bell rang a few 
minutes later there was a mad 
scramble. 

“Watch where you’re going, 
Don,’’ Vicki said, as the boy 
bumped into her. 

“Sorry. I didn’t mean to knock 
you down.” 

‘‘Come on, come on,’’ said 
Evan. “No time for palavering. 
There’s work to be done.” 

“Must be important,” Vicki 
replied. 

“Tis that, my friend,” said 
the boy. “You'll find out soon 
enough.” 

“What has it to do with me?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing at all, yet,” he said, 
with a devilish grin. “Just be 
patient, Miss Curiosity,” and the 
boys were lost in the crowded 


hall. 





“Did you hear that, Norma?” 
“Part of it. What’s the mys- 
99? 

“T’d like to know, myself,” was 
Vicki’s answer. “I have to re- 
port to Miss Jackson, but it won’t 
take a minute. Wait for me in 
the cloak room, because I’ll be 
right in,” said the girl as she hur- 
ried down the hall to her resi- 
dence room. 

As the girls walked through 
the snow on their way home they 
tried to surmise what the boys 
had been talking about. 

“Tt’s most likely nothing at all 
of any moment,” Norma decided. 
“There are Helen and Camille 
Humphrey, and Julie Jasper up 
ahead. Let’s catch up.” 

. “Where you ail bound for?” 
asked Norma as they joined the 
other three. 

“Home, by way of the Kandy 
Kitchen for a hot chocolate. Come 
along.” 

“T can’t unless someone loans 
me a dime,” Vicki said. “I’m 
broke until I get my allowance 
Friday.” 

“‘We’re a good bunch to come to 
for money,” laughed Helen. 

“T have a quarter,” Camille 
said. “I can take care of the 
refugee this time,” she said good- 
naturedly. 

The girls turned in the wide 
doorway of the Kandy Kitchen, 
and once again Don and Vicki 
collided. 

“Seems to be a habit,” the girl 
remarked, as she smiled at him. 

“Not a bad one, either,” he an- 
swered. “Have you seen Grif?” 

“Not since school.” 

‘*He’s supposed to meet me 
here, but no doubt he had to stop 
to talk awhile on the way.” 
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“T thought he said there wasn’t 
time for palaver,” Norma chimed 
in. 

“He was just sounding off. 
Here he comes. See you later!” 
Don sailed out the door and met 
Evan. A few minutes later they 
came in the Kandy Kitchen, and 
took the booth farthest away 
from the girls. Soon they were 
joined by a couple of other boys, 
and about five minutes later three 
more boys barged in. The whole 
group crowded around one table 
and soon were deep in conversa- 
tion, taking time to glance around 
every little while to see if anyone 
were listening to them. 

“Must be a conspiracy,” Julie 
commented. 

“Tt is, of some kind,” Norma 
agreed. 

“What makes you say that?” 
asked Cammy. 

“From the meaningful re- 
marks Evan Griffith made just 
after class this afternoon.” 

“Their attitudes right now 
would make me think they are up 
to something,” Helen said. “Do 
you suppose they are going to 
overthrow the government, or 
just are plotting to go ice-skating 
Saturday?” she went on. 

“No matter what, when that 
gang gets in a huddle something 
is bound to pop,” Julie declared. 
She shook her head knowingly. 
“They'll bear watching.” 

“Oh, it’s pitch dark,’’ ex- 
claimed Vicki as the girls stepped 
outdoors. 

“Are you afraid to go home 
alone?” Camille inquired. 

“No, but I didn’t know we 
stayed in there so long. I’m go- 
ing to tear along. See you to- 
morrow, and remember, I owe 

















you a dime; pay you back Fri- 
day.” 

“Gee, I sort of hate to see her 
going alone. The street is torn 
up near her house, and she has to 
go through an alley to get home. 
I wish she had someone with her,” 
said Norma. 

“Oh, she’ll be all right,” Ca- 
mille assured Norma. 

“Just the same, I’m going to 
call her when I get home to see if 
she arrived safely. I just feel 
funny about it,” Norma said. 
“Tt’s lonesome out her way espe- 
cially when it’s dark like this.” 

Norma’s uneasiness also was 
felt by Vicki. Her usual way 
home, made impassable during 
the last few days because of road 
and sewer repairs, was closed. In 
order to reach her house she had 
to cut across a rather lonely 
stretch and through an alley way 
near a railroad track. The 
brightly lighted and pleasant 
street on which she lived was a 
decided contrast to the section 
through which she must go. 

“T wish I hadn’t stayed so long 
with the girls,” she thought as 
she hurried along. “Or else I 
wish I had waited for Don and 
Evan. They’ll have to come this 
way, too. I’m justdumb. I should 
have waited. But they would 
have thought me a scaredy cat. 
Oh, well!” 

She almost ran as she ap- 
proached the alley. “Nothing like 
getting through as fast as I can,” 
she thought. 

“What’s the rush,” came a 
thick voice from in front of her. 
“You can’t go through here like 
a race horse.” A large shape 
loomed in front of her, and 
swayed a little from side to side. 
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“He’s drunk!” flashed across 
her mind. She swerved and tried 
to pass him, but could not, so with 
a sudden twist she reversed her 
direction, and dodged an out- 
stretched hand. She ran, but to 
her frightened senses she seemed 
almost to stand still. “Oh,” she 
gasped, “Someone, please come,” 
she sobbed as she ran. As she 
turned at the corner she bumped 
into a person her own size. 

“Where you think you’re go- 
ing, Vicki?” asked Don. 

“Oh, oh, Don,” she sobbed. 
“Stay here.” 

“Somebody chasing you?” 
asked Evan. 

“Yes. There’s a drunken man 
down there and see, here he 
comes.” The two boys and girl 
straightened themselves. 

“We'll walk on down this way. 
Perhaps Officer Milroy will be 
coming along. He usually patrols 
around about this time. I pass 
him almost every evening,” said 
Evan. 

They had not gone far when 
they saw the police sergeant 
under a street light. They has- 
tened to him, and breathlessly 
Vicki told her story. 

“Come up to the corner, while 
I report this, then I’ll go home 
with you, young lady. The patrol 
ear will scour the neighborhood 
in less time than I can.” 

The policeman ’phoned in the 
report, and by the time the three 
young people and their escort 
reached the alley, they heard the 
siren of the police car, and as they 
watched up the street, they saw 
it stop, and in the shaft of flash- 
ing light they saw the officers 
take charge of the stumbling, in- 
toxicated man. 








“There should be a man on 
duty here while this repair work 
is going on,” said Officer Milroy. 
“Tt isn’t safe for people to go 
through this way after dark. The 
work should be finished in about 
ten days. I'll report this case 
and make the recommendation 
right away.” 

The porch light was gleaming 
a welcome as they came in view 
of the Branwill house. 

“You all must come in for a 
little bit and tell dad and mother 
what happened,” Vicki insisted. 

Mr. Branwill with his wraps 
on, opened the door as they came 
up the steps. “Just going to look 
for you,” he said to Vicki. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, 
seeing his daughter’s flushed 
face, and the excited boys. 

Officer Milroy briefly told of 
the affair, and asked to use the 
telephone. They all went inside 
the warm house. 

“T guess the third time works 
the charm,” said Vicki, recovered 
from her fright now that she 
stood within the security of her 
home, with her father at her side. 

“What do you mean?” he 
asked, his arm around his child’s 
shoulders. 

“Tt’s the third time I’ve bumped 
into Don this afternoon,” she 


said, and laughed. “Lucky me.” 

“You are right,” the boy said. 
“V’m -_ we came along when 
we did.” 

Mrs. Branwill came in, and 
she was told of the episode. 

“T’ve been worrying ever since 
dark,” she told them. “I even 
called Mrs. Owen, but since 
Norma wasn’t in yet, I felt that 
you were together, and all right. 
Daddy was going to walk up and 
meet you. We’re certainly grate- 
ful to you boys and Officer Mil- 
roy,” she said, as she sank down 
into a chair. “I feel weak,” she 
apologized. 

The telephone rang, and Vicki 
answered it. 

“T’ll call you back, Norma,” 
she said. “We have company 
right now.—Yes, I’m safe.—I’ll 
tell you about it later.” 

When she returned to the liv- 
ing room the boys and the officer 
were gone. 

“They had to go to dinner,” 
her father explained. “Couldn’t 
stay. Anyway, it’s time to eat. 
Come, let’s serve up, and forget 
our scare. There’s going to be 
a cop on the alley beat from now 
on, Milroy said.” 

And so the Branwill family sat 
down to eat their dinner, safe 
from outside dangers. 


(Read the March story) 
(Folder offer is on page 220 of the American Federationist) 
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VICKI AND DON 
Part 2: THE HEROINE 


EVERAL times during the 
~ week after Vicki’s unpleas- 
ant encounter with a 
drunken man she walked home 
from school with her neighbors, 
Don Emery and Evan Griffith. 
Although there was an officer on 
the beat during the late after- 
noon and evening hours, she was 
glad when she could go home 
with the boys. 

One evening as the three were 
en route to their homes the boys 
seemed to be excited about some- 
thing. Finally, Vicki could stand 
it no longer. ‘What is it?” she 
asked, looking from one to the 
other. 

“What is what?” asked Evan, 
innocently. 

“T don’t know, but what has 
you two in such a dither? Not 
only you, either, but I noticed 
about a half dozen of your bunch 
have been suffering from sup- 
pressed excitement the last few 
days,” she answered. 

“T don’t understand what you 
mean,” said Don. “I haven’t 
noticed anything.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t,” Vicki re- 
plied. “But there is some mys- 
tery brewing. All of us girls 
know it.” 


“When you find out what it is, 
let us know,” Evan said. “We 
would like to be in the know our- 
selves.” 

“As if you aren’t,” the girl said 
scornfully. 

During the following week 
the boys had little time for the 
girls, and on Thursday it leaked 
out that the boys were taking a 
camping trip over the week-end. 

“They’re the most secretive 
bunch I’ve ever seen,” Vicki said 
to Norma. 

“As if we care what they do,” 
was Norma’s reply. 

“They are leaving tomorrow 
right after school, and are going 
to that old cabin on the island at 
the Forks. They were afraid we 
girls would try to get invited up 
for Sunday afternoon, I suppose. 
That’s the only reason I know 
why they wanted to keep it so 
quiet. Just because we all had the 
camping trips there last summer 
with the Junior Union they fig- 
ured we would try to nib in.” 

“Let’s show them a thing or 
two, then,” Norma said. “How 
about us girls getting together 
Saturday night for a movie party 
or something?” 

Norma’s plan was eagerly ac- 











cepted by the other members of 
their little crowd and on Satur- 
day evening, Vicki, Norma, the 
two Humphrey sisters, Helen 
and Camille, and Julie Jasper, 
had their theater outing. They 
returned to Vicki’s house for re- 
freshments, and at eleven o’clock 
Mr. Humphrey called for his 
daughters and Julie. 

“T’m going to stay all night 
with Vicki,” Norma told him 
when thanking him for his offer 
to take her home, too. 

Soon after the rest had gone, 
Vicki and Norma retired. They 
were not sleepy so Vicki switched 
on the little radio by her bed. 
Soft music soon lulled them, and 
forgetting to turn the radio off, 
the girls fell asleep. 

It was about four-thirty in the 
morning when Norma wakened. 
The voice of a man came over the 
radio. At first she was fright- 
ened but as soon as she remem- 
bered where she was she laughed 
at her fears. She tried to reach 
across her slumbering bedfellow 
to turn the switch, but in so doing 
she caused Vicki to open her eyes. 

“What’s going on?” the latter 


asked huskily. 
“Turn off the radio,” Norma 
answered. “Wait! Listen to 


what the announcer is saying.” 

“The dam has broken and the 
water, carrying blocks of ice, is 
sweeping down toward us. Warn- 
ings are being sent to all the river 
villages.” 

“Wonder where he’s talking 
from,” Norma said. 

Vicki now was fully awake. 
“Tt’s our local station.” 

“The high waters are sweep- 
ing down upon us,” the voice con- 
tinued. 


“T’m going to call the radio 
station and find out what’s going 
on!” said Vicki, scrambling out 
of bed. She threw her robe 
around her shoulders, tossed an- 
other one to Norma, and the two 
girls scurried down stairs. 

In response to their inquiries 
at the broadcasting station the 
girls learned that due to unpre- 
cedented weather conditions 
there had been a sudden thaw up 
the river some miles. The rush 
of water and melting ice had 
jammed the dam and broken 
through it. The river was a rag- 
ing torrent, steadily rising, and 
taking everything in its wake. 

“Oh, my Heavens, Norma,” 
Vicki exclaimed. “The boys! 
They’re right in the middle of it. 
I wonder if we can get word to 
them !” 

Vicki flew upstairs, and wak- 
ened her father. “Daddy, listen, 
wake up!” 

Her father sat up in bed, her 
mother turned on the bedside 


light. 
“What is it daughter?” 
“The river. It’s rising and 


there’s a flood. The boys are all 
out on the island in the Forks and 
we'll have to get word to them.” 
Mr. Branwill was up at once 
and he went to the telephone to 
verify his daughter’s report. 
As he turned from the ’phone 
he said, “It’s true. I’ll call Em- 
ery.” He told Don’s father of 
the danger and as he hung up the 
receiver he hastened upstairs to 
dress. 
“We’re going after the boys.” 
The girls flew into their clothes 
and their wraps ready to go with 
Mr. Branwill. Mrs. Branwill 
cautioned them all to be careful 
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as they left the house. Vicki 
grabbed her ice-skates from their 
hook on the back porch, and the 
rescue party started. They 
picked up Mr. Emery, and sped 
from the city in the direction of 
the Forks. 

They talked little, and the two 
girls clung together in the back 
seat. As they came to the nar- 
row side road which led down to 
the river, the lights of the car 
gleamed across the frozen water. 

“Tt hasn’t melted yet, down 
here,” gasped Mr. Emery. 

“No, we’re in time, but we had 
better move fast, and get the boys 
to shore before the ice gives way, 
or before the water from up river 
rushes over it.” 

The car was stopped and the 
girls scrambled out with the men. 
Vicki silently strapped her skates 
to her shoes and without a word 
of warning she struck out across 
the ice. 

“Vicki! Vicki!” her father 
called. 

“Stay there, I’ll waken them. 
T’ll get them up.” 

The men looked at each other 
helplessly, as she cut across the 
grey expanse to the island. 

“Turn the car lights on her.” 

“Norma, you stay here and 
blow the horn, perhaps the noise 
will waken them. We'll walk out 
across the ice,” said Mr. Bran- 
will. 

Their progress was necessarily 
slow, and before they had gone 
any distance Vicki had reached 
the island and had unfastened 
her skates. She ran up the path 
to the cabin, shouting at the boys 
within. She banged on the door, 
and pushed it open. Inside there 
was a low fire glowing on the 


hearth, and the boys were asleep 
on the floor, wrapped in blankets. 

“Get up, boys. Don! Evan! 
Bill!’ She ran from one to an- 
other and shook them. The be- 
wildered boys sat up, and breath- 
lessly she told them of the im- 
pending disaster. “Hurry. Get 
your skates and get out. The ice 
is already weakening. You don’t 
have a minute to spare.” 

Don was the first to grasp the 
situation and he spurred the 
others on. In almost no time the 
girl and the pe boys were rac- 
ing down the path. 

Dale Scott fell, but got to his 
feet. Bill Winston had high 
boots which he did not take time 
to lace, merely wrapping the 
thongs around his ankles. The 
other boys already had their 
skates on, and were starting with 
Vicki. Dale and Bill left the is- 
land together. The water was 
coming through cracks in the ice 
in places, but they dared not hesi- 
tate. The sound of the grinding 
cakes speeded them on. 

The men, realizing that Vicki 
had done as much as they could, 
had returned to the shore, and 
Norma now stood with them. It 
was a welcome sight to see the 
string of youngsters coming 
across the channel from the is- 
land. The spectators could not 
distinguish which boys were the 
last to leave, but they could dis- 
cern that all were making their 
way to safety. 

The noise of the water became 
louder, and as most of the camp- 
ers cleared the last few feet of 
cracking ice a gap approximately 
seven feet across separated Dale 
and Bill from.the ones who had 
reached the shore. A shout of 
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consternation came from the 
more fortunate ones. 

“The tow-rope. Throw them 
the rope,” Mr. Emery yelled, as 
Mr. Branwill ran to get it. He 
hurled it to the boys who stood 
marooned on a block of ice. The 
rope fell short of its mark. Bran- 
will pulled it in, and once more 
threw it. This time it caught on 
a jagged piece of the ice, and 
Dale managed to grab it. He 
and Bill grasped it with all their 
might, and slid into the frigid 
torrent. The men, with the help 
of the boys, tugged and pulled. 
The two shivering youths were 
dragged on shore. Norma had 
taken the blanket from the back 
seat of the car, and Bill wrapped 
it around him, as Dale wrapped 
up in Mr. Emery’s coat. 

“Boy, oh Boy!” said Don. 
“That’s the end of this camp 
trip.” He glanced back to’ the 
cabin, and in the misty light of 
early day he saw great black 
streaks of water between them 
and the island. 

The sound of ice crunching and 
breaking was plainly heard. 

“Let’s get these drowned rats 
home and dry,” said Mr. Bran- 
will, as he got into the car and 
held the door open for the others. 
“You wet boys hop in front here 
by the heater; Emery, you and 
the girls get in back. We won’t 
be able to get you all in, I’m 


afraid, but we’ll take as many 
as we can. Who are the wettest?” 

Soon the car was filled, and by 
piling in on each other, they man- 
aged to get the whole party in. 
They had not driven far when 
Mr. Emery spoke, “That’s my car 
coming toward us.” Mr. Bran- 
will stopped and waited for the 
approaching car. In it were Mrs. 
Branwill and Mrs. Emery. 

“Are they all right?” asked 
the latter. 

“All safe. But we just made 
it,” was the answer. 

“Let some of your cargo get in 
with us,” Mrs. Emery said. “You 
look like sardines.” 

“We’re packed like ’em, too, 
Mother,” Don said as he got out. 
“Come, some of you guys, and 
get in our car.” 

“T’ll drive up a little way and 
turn around, and will see you at 
home,” Mrs. Emery said to her 
husband. 

The Branwill car started for- 
ward, and Mrs. Emery drove up 
as far as the side road where she 
turned. As the occupants of her 
car looked over to the cabin they 
realized that if their rescue had 
been delayed any length of time 
they would be stranded on a tiny 
piece of land, over which the 
water from the melting river 
would soon rush. Vicki had 
indeed proved herself a true 
heroine. 


(The folder offer is on page 332 of the American Federationist) 


Be sure to read the April issue about the Union 
Label Exposition. It is real news and a real story. 


Goodbye until next time, 


(dual, More 
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VICKI AND DON 
Part 3: “UNION CONSCIOUS” CONSUMERS 


ee ICKI, why don’t you ask 

your Junior Union girls 

and boys to find out a little 

bit about the American Federa- 

tion of Labor Union Label and 

Industrial Exhibition that Mrs. 

Emery and I have been talking 

about?” Mrs. Branwill asked 
her daughter one evening. 

“Oh, mother, that reminds me! 


I have to give a talk on it at our 
next meeting. I almost forgot.” 
“Well, it’s high time your at- 
tention was called to it then. 
When is your meeting? It’s Sat- 
urday, isn’t it?” 
**Yes, and I haven’t a word 


ready to give! Mother, you'll 
have to help me with it.” 

“Have you looked over the lit- 
erature there on the table? I 
brought it home from Mrs. 
Emery’s yesterday. It will tell 
you more about the exposition 
than I can.” 

Vicki went to the table and 
looked through the interesting 
brochure and papers which she 
found there. 

“This will save my life, Mother. 
I think if I read this carefully Ill 
be able to make a speech, all 
right.” 


Vicki went to her study desk. 
She read and made notes prepar- 
atory to working her material 
into shape. As she was thus 
busily engaged a familiar whistle 
sounded and heavy steps came 
across the porch. The doorbell 
shrilled and Don burst into the 
house. 

“Anyone at home?” he called. 

“Yes, come on in. Grab a chair 
and settle down,” Vicki said. 
“You’re just in time to help me 
out.” 

“What’s it this time?” the boy 
asked. 

**‘T just remembered I’m to 
speak on the Union Label Exposi- 
tion that is to be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, this May. I have to 
do it Saturday at the Junior 
Union session.” 

“T’m on the program, too,”’ Don 
told her. “I have to talk about 
the same thing. That’s why I 
came over. Mom said she had 
given your mother all the stuff 
about it.” 

“That’s what I’m working on. 
Oh, Don, you can’t take it away. 
I need it. Anyway, if we are both 
using the same subject we should 

et together on it so we won’t 
uplicate our worthy ideas.” 








“Let me look over what you 
have.” 

Vicki handed him her papers, 
and the literature from the Union 
Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“So far I only have an outline. 
I thought I would give half my 
talk about the Union Label, what 
it stands for, you know, 
good working conditions, made 
in America, no child labor, no 
sweat shop goods. Then I thought 
I would tell about the union serv- 
ices, and the Railway Brother- 
hoods, and then I didn’t know 
just what I woulddo. That much 
will take up most of my time, and 
from the looks of this printed 
matter there’s a lot to be said 
about the ‘Unionized’ manufac- 
turers.” 

“T can take their views of it, 
and center my talk on the value of 
the exposition to manufacturers 
who are pinay union made 
goods, and go into union services. 
It really is the biggest thing the 
Union Label Trades have done 
since we have been studying the 
Labor movement,” Don observed. 

“You are right about that. I 
wonder, Don, which one of us 
should mention the place of the 
show, and so on?” Vicki asked 
him. 

“You doit. You'll be the first 
speaker, and you should give that 
information at the beginning.” 











down to the drug store for a soda 
afterwards,” Don invited her. 

“Sort of finish off the evening,” 
Vicki answered him. “That’s a 
grand idea, Don. Thanks. But 
first let’s get to work.” 

The two young people worked 
earnestly for over an hour. 
Mrs. Branwill came in and read 
with them. From time to time 
she was asked for suggestions, 
and gladly did what she could to 
assist her daughter and neigh- 
bor. She knew, too, that she was 
lending her support to the union 
label movement. For many 
months, Mrs. Branwill and her 
friends, neighbors and fellow 
members of the American Fed- 
eration of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor had been interested in 
the Union Label and Industrial 
Exposition. “You see, children,” 
she said, interrupting Vicki and 
Don, “this is really the first time 
we have had such a wonderful op- 
portunity to find out about Union 
made goods that are on the mar- 
ket. It is often most confusing 
to shoppers not to know whether 
or not certain articles are made 
under fair working conditions. 
Then, too, it is going to give us all 
a chance to learn about the 
trades, and other services which 
are rendered by union craftsmen, 
both skilled and unskilled labor, 
and oh, so many things! I wish 
I could go to Cincinnati in May 


“All right. Listen, there’s a forthe exposition,” she concluded. 


pad over there and here’s a pencil. 
Pull your chair over so you can 
write. How about us getting this 
thing in order right now?” 
“Fine. The more we get 
finished now, the less we have to 
do later. If we work until nine- 
thirty, perhaps we could walk 
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“If you go, Mother, could I go 
along?” Vicki asked promptly. 

Her mother only smiled by way 
of reply. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 
Junior Union met, and the prin- 
cipal speakers were Don and 
Vicki. They covered their sub- 











ject well, pointing out that there 
are over twenty-five million con- 
sumers who are interested in se- 
curing union made products and 
services—union conscious con- 
sumers who spend more than six 
billion union-earned dollars each 
year. 

After the meeting was ad- 
journed there was a social hour, 
and it was almost supper time 
when the boys and girls left for 
their respective homes. 

Vicki went straight home for 
her mother had asked her to help 
prepare the evening meal. 

“How was your talk, Vicki?” 
Mrs. Branwill inquired of her 
daughter. 

“T guess all right. No one got 
up and went home.” 

“Was Don’s part good?” 

“Sure. He-always makes an 
interesting speech. We both did 
all right. Lots of the kids said it 
was the best program we have 
had for a long time. Oh, and 
Mother, Sue Wilson was there, 
and her brother Tommy. You 
know their father owns the fac- 
tory that was unionized last year. 
We tried over and over to get 
them to join us, but this is the 
first time they’ve come to our 
meetings. I walked part way 
home with them. They were all 
enthused about the exposition. 
They have an Uncle Jose who 
lives in Cincinnati, and maybe 
they can go down in May.” 

Mr. Branwill listened atten- 
tively to Vicki’s report of the 
afternoon while the family ate 
dinner. They were just finishing 
dessert when the telephone rang. 

Mr. Branwill answered and 
after a rather long conversation 
returned to the table. 


“Mother, Ed Wilson and his 
wife are coming over this eve- 
ning. The kids carried home 
tales of the Industrial and Union 
Label show. He wants to know 
more about it. I suppose you can 
give him the information.” 

“Oh, I hope Sue and Tomm 
willcome along,” Vickiexclaimed. 

“They are going to,” her father 
replied. 

It was almost eight o’clock 
when the Branwill’s guests ar- 
rived and close to midnight when 
they left. During their stay the 
union label fair was the main 
topic of interest. 

“Tt’s one of the finest things 
I’ve ever heard of,” Mr. Wilson 
said. “I’m going to write in for 
space. My factory is completely 
organized, and I would like to 
have a booth so I can put my prod- 
ucts before the union-wage-earn- 
ers of this country.” 

“Tt’s really the women, Mr. 
Wilson. The American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor who are meeting in May 
will be the ones who will really 
work after the exposition is over. 
They will carry the message of 
the convention back to their 
homes, and will create and build 
up union markets in their own 
communities.” 

“‘And those are the very women 
I want to reach with my prod- 
ucts. I tell you, I’m glad my two 
children went to that little meet- 
ing this afternoon. They brought 
home a story that made me sit up 
and take notice.” 

“T know that Vicki and Don 
worked on their speeches, and 
they’ll be delighted to know that 
what they said did some good. I 
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- think [ll call Vicki downstairs 
and tell her what you just told 
me.” 

Vicki and her young friends 
had gone upstairs to the recrea- 
tion room, and came down at Mrs. 
Branwill’s call. Mr. Wilson him- 
- self told Vicki that he had been 
more than pleased to hear of the 
Union Label Exposition. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wilson,” said 
Vicki. “All of us try to make 
our lodge worthwhile. We’re so 


glad that Sue and Tommy have 
joined too.” 

While the children were down- 
stairs Mrs. Branwill asked her 
daughter to assist her in serving 
light refreshments, and after 
their very pleasant evening the 
Wilson family left, carrying with 
them the enthusiasm they could 
not help but feel concerning the 
forthcoming American Federa- 
tion of Labor Union Label and 
Industrial Exposition. 


The dates of the Exposition to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, are May 16-21, 1938 


* 


* 





Marie Reugg, whe organ- 
ized one of the first Junior 
Unions and is now a grad- 
uate of the Senior High 
School, Green Bay, Va., 
writes that she is as in- 
terested as ever in Junior 
Union activities 


* 


* 


(See folder offer on page 440, American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 





Cradle, We 
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VICKI AND DON 
Part 4: THE EXPOSITION REPORT 


ICKI usually did not go 
home for lunch on school 


days as she lived at some 
distance from the school build- 
ing. However, it was such a 
lovely spring noon, she decided to 
go home during her lunch hour. 

“Norma, come along with me. 
I don’t know what there will be to 
eat, but mother will at least have 
something for sandwiches, and 
there’s always milk,” Vicki said 
to her chum. “It will surprise 
mother to see us.” 

“T wouldn’t want to just walk 
in on your mother, especially 
when she isn’t expecting us,” 
Norma declined. 

“Oh, come on. She won’t mind. 
We'll most likely make our own 
sandwiches, anyway. It’ssucha 
grand day.” , 

Norma was persuaded by her 
friend, so the girls swiftly walked 
along the pleasant streets to 
Branwill’s house. 

“Mother,” called Vicki, as she 
opened the screen door. 

There was no answer. 

‘‘Mother, I’m home, and 
brought Norma along for com- 
pany.” 

A silence was the only reply. 


The girls went through the 
house into the back yard, but did 
not find Mrs. Branwill there. 

“One thing, mother isn’t far 
away, or she wouldn’t have left 
the door open. She most likely is 
at one of the neighbor’s. It’s a 
good thing I come home now and 
then to check up on her,” said the 
daughter of the house jokingly. 
“Let’s see what we can find in the 
refrigerator toeat. You take the 
stuff I hand you, and we’ll piece 
here on the kitchen table.” 

“Where shall I get glasses for 
the milk?” asked Norma. 

“Tn the right-hand cupboard,” 
Vicki told her. “How do you like 
your sandwiches, thick or thin?” 

“Any way atall. Here, let me 
pour the milk.” 

While the two girls were thus 
busily engaged, Mrs. Branwill 
came up the front walk. She 
heard voices in the back of the 
house, and couldn’t imagine for 
a moment who were making 
themselves at home in her ab- 
sence. She recognized Vicki’s 
voice, however, before she be- 
came alarmed, and called to the 
girls. 

‘‘Who’s been sitting in my 
chair? Who’s been eating at my 
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table?” she growled, after the 
manner of the Big Bear in the 
Three Bears. 

“Where have you been?” her 
daughter inquired. “Here you 
are, supposed to be entertaining 
guests, and you aren’t even in the 
house.” 

“We rather took advantage of 
you, I’m afraid, Mrs. Branwill. 
But we’re having an excellent 
meal. Won’t you join us?” came 
from Norma. 

“Oh, I’m too excited to eat, but 
I’m so glad someone is here so I 
ean talk. I’m fairly ready to 
burst with news!” 

oo tell us, mother, what is 
it?” 

“You may not be as overjoyed 
as I am, but here it is,” she said. 
“T’m going to Cincinnati for the 
Union Label Exposition next 
week.” 

“Oh, mother, how grand!” 

“Tt’s wonderful, Mrs. Bran- 
will. We only wish we could go 
along.” 

“How did it happen, mother? 
Isn’t it a big change in the Auxil- 
iary’s plans? I thought Mrs. 
Emery and Mrs. Chapman were 
going.” 

“They were supposed to. But 
about an hour ago Mrs. Emery 
called me to come down to her 
house—” 

“So, that’s where you’ve been!” 

‘Yes, and when I reached 
there, she and Mrs. Chapman 
were on the porch waiting for 
me. Almost before I had a chance 
to catch my breath, they asked 
how I would like to take the trip 
to the Exposition. Before I had 
an opportunity to answer, Mrs. 
Chapman explained that she had 
just received word from her sis- 
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ter in California that she and her 

family would arrive the week she 
had expected to be away. Can 
you girls make head or tail out 
of it? And it ended up with them 
asking me to go in Mrs. Chap- 
man’s place. I hardly knew what 
to say, so I called your father, 
and he said by all means for me 
to go, so I accepted.” 

“Any chance of you needing a 
companion?” Vicki asked hope- 
fully. 

‘*Not that I know of,’’ her 
mother replied. ‘“You’ll have to 
stay home and jook after your 
father and the house.” 

“And we'll have to hurry back 
to school, or we’ll be tardy,” 
Norma remarked, bringing the 
conversation to an abrupt close. 

“Don’t stop for the dishes. I’ll 
put the things away, girls. I’m 
glad you were here Norma, and 
hope you got enough to eat. I’m 
not much of a hostess today.” 

“T’ve had a good time, Mrs. 
Branwill, and I’m full clear to 
here,” she said, indicating her 
ears. “Goodbye, and if I don’t 
see you again before you go away, 
be sure to have a grand trip.” 

The girls hastened back to 
school, arriving just in time. 
Classes claimed their attention 
during the rest of the day, but 
when school was dismissed the 
boys and girls gathered in groups 
to talk. 

“Well, kids, my mother rates a 
trip to the Cincinnati Exposi- 
tion,’’ Vicki announced to the 
girls who were with her. 

“Do you get to go with her?” 
asked Cammy. 

“Maybe your mother will meet 
my family,” said Sue Wilson. 
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‘‘Are they going for sure?” 
Vicki asked. 

“Yes, indeed. After the visit 
at your house the other night, I 
don’t think you could keep daddy 
away, and I know if he goes, 
mother goes, too.” 

“We'll both be orphans, then. 
Maybe you could stay at my 
house while they’re gone. I'll 
find out if mother has made any 
plans,” Vicki said to Sue. 

“She didn’t have any at noon,” 
Norma remarked. 

“No, at noon when we were 
home she wasinadither. I don’t 
believe I ever saw mother so ex- 
cited. By the way, I should go 
home. I’ll see you all tomorrow.” 

Vicki left the crowd. As she 
went home she thought how nice 
it was for her mother to go to the 
Fair. She realized that her par- 
ents were deeply interested in 
anything connected with the 
trade unions, and she also knew 
that her mother had worked very 
hard during the last year or more 
to advance the Union Label. 

The next few days were spent 
in preparation for her mother’s 
absence. When the day came for 
Mrs. Branwill to leave every- 
thing was in readiness. Sue was 
going to spend part of the time 
with Vicki, and Norma was 
going to stay one week-end. Mr. 
Branwill promised to look after 
the girls, and Mrs. Branwill de- 
parted feeling that her family 
would be all right without her for 
the few days she would be away. 

The second day after Mrs. 
Branwill’s departure, Mrs. Chap- 
man called to see Vicki. 

“You know I have a house full 
of company, but I’m so anxious 
to hear about the Exposition. I 


think we should arrange for a 
meeting of our Auxiliary for the 
week your mother and Mrs. 
Emery get back. We should give 
them time to get their reports in 
shape, of course. However, if you 
and some of your Junior Union 
friends will help us, I think we 
can get the word around and have 
a big meeting to hear the re- 
ports.” 

“We'll be glad to help, Mrs. 
Chapman. I think it’s a wonder- 
ful idea. I know our Junior lodge 
wants to hear about it. Just let 
us know what you want us to do, 
and we’ll do our best.” 

“Tf you could bring two or 
three of your members over to my 
house tomorrow after school I 
think we could get some plans 
whipped into shape. Bring the 
Emery boy and the president of 
your lodge along. I must hurry. 
My guests will think I have de- 
serted them.” 

Mrs. Chapman drove away in 
a rush. 

“Well, Sue, there you are. 
We're elected, and we’ve a lot to 
do. Working for Mrs. Chapman 
means work. But she’s grand, 
too, and we'll have lots of fun. I’ll 
get Norma, and we can tell Don 
to bring Evan and someone else. 
Don has been through it before, 
so he knows what it means.” 

“Why not ask Tommy, too,” 
suggested Sue, referring to her 
brother. 

“Of course, ask him. Mrs. 
Chapman said three or four, but 
she can use a half dozen.” 

For the next few days the group 
of Juniors were kept busy by Mrs. 
Chapman and the Auxiliary. 
Their work was not in vain, 
though, because by the time the 
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delegates from the Union Label 
Exposition returned a veritable 
mass meeting was scheduled for 
them. 

“Vicki,” Mrs. Branwill ad- 
dressed her daughter the day 
after her arrival home, “I simply 
longed for you all the time I was 
away. I wanted you to see the 
marvelous displays, the enthusi- 
asm and wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the Union Label Trades 
Department. Our American Fed- 
eration of Labor is truly the finest 
institution we have in this coun- 
try. I only hope that I shall be 
able to adequately report what I 
saw and heard at Cincinnati. It 
was one of the biggest thrills of 
my life, really.” 

“Mother, some one had to stay 
home and look after things, and 


what would Mrs. Chapman have: 


done without us Juniors to help 
her,” said Vicki. “We haven’t 
exactly been loafing.” 

“T know, dear. And I’m sure 
that what you have done prepar- 
ing for the meeting will make it 
possible for Mrs. Emery and my- 
self to pass the good word along. 
After looking at the Exposition, 
there’s really no excuse for hav- 
ing anything to eat, drink, wear, 
or in our homes that isn’t Union 
made. This family for one is go- 


DEMAND THE 


ing to be Union Label all the way 
through from now on, and when 
we have opposition to our de- 
mands, we can be ready to coun- 
teract it.” 

“Oh, mother, before I forget. 
Mrs. Chapman wants you to call 
her this evening. I think she 
wants you and Mrs. Emery to 
meet with the executive beard of 
the Auxiliary a day or so before 
the get-together. 

“‘And, oh, mother, it’s so nice to 
have you back!” Vicki said, as 
she threw her arms around her 
parent. 

“Tt’s nice to be back, too. Now, 
I must call Mrs. Chapmar. I 
want to get my message out to 
every member of our Auxiliary, 
and to all you Juniors, just as 
soon as possible. It’s the women 
who spend most of the money, at 
least practically all the household 
and family expense funds. I don’t 
want any of it spent for non- 
union things if I can help it.” 

And so, through the coopera- 
tion of the local Union Label 
groups, the Junior Union, and 
Trade Union members every- 
where, the beneficial effects of 
the Union Label and Industrial 
Exposition will be carried into 
every community throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
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VICKI AND DON 
Part 5: FAREWELL! 


HE last days of school were 

busy ones. The girls and 

boys of the Junior Union had 
so many activities planned for 
them that it was difficult to find 
time to spend on anything but the 
. affairs of their classes. There 
were examinations, final class 
meetings and many social func- 
tions. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Vicki, “TI 
don’t for the life of me see how 
we are going to crowd in another 
thing between now and the end 
of school.” 

“T don’t see why we have to 
have our wind-up of the Junior 
Union year right now,” said 
Norma. “We can put it off until 
we get some of these other dates 
out of the way. Is there any law 
against us carrying our Junior 
Union meetings over through the 
summer?” she asked. 

“Well, no, but we never have 
had summer meetings.” 

“There’s always the first time,” 
spoke up Camille. 

“Let’s try having summer 
meetings. Lotsofclubsdo. One 
thing sure, the regular Unions 


don’t fold up and take a vacation. 
Why, during the summer is often 
their busiest time,” Helen re- 
minded the group. 

“You’re absolutely right,” 
Vicki said. “I wonder what the 
rest of the members will say to 
the suggestion.” 

“We won’t know until we put 
the question. The meeting for 
this week has been postponed 
until Saturday after next. We 
can get their reaction then.” 

“In the meantime, we had bet- 
ter use a little propaganda. We 
should talk it up if we get a 
chance. The only thing to do is 
create a little public opinion in 
our favor.” 

“That’sthe way. Last year we 
could have had so much fun if we 
hadn’t disbanded during the sum- 
mer, and another point, we would 
have had a better start in the fall 
if we had been on the job at least 
for a few get-togethers during 
vacation,” came from Norma. 

Vicki agreed with her, as did 
the other girls. 

“We probably won’t have such 
good attendance,” Vicki re- 
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marked, “but that won’t matter. 
We can keep up the interest of 
our members, and most of all, 
we'll have our committees work- 
ing, and be ready for the member- 
ship drive when school begins in 
the autumn. Can you imagine,” 
she said, ‘only two more weeks of 
school!” 

“Yes, and before the two weeks 
pass, I have about five examina- 
tions to take,” Helen said, gath- 
ering up her books. “I’m going 
home tocram. Coming, Cammy?” 

“T’d better, although I’d lots 
rather stay and talk than go home 
and study—but since it must be, 
I’m with you.” 

“T suppose you two think you’re 
in a class by yourselves. It so 
happens all of us have a few little 
tests to take.” 

“Tn other words, meeting’s ad- 
journed,” Vicki announced. ‘“Re- 
member, girls, when you have the 
opportunity, talk up the summer 
meetings for our Junior Union.” 

There was a chorus of assent as 
the girls went their separate 
ways. 

Vicki went to her home, and 
curled up in the porch swing to 
study. She opened her history 
text and was soon absorbed in re- 
viewing the last half of the book. 
It was interesting to her, so much 
so that she did not hear the ap- 
proaching footsteps of her neigh- 
bor, Don Emery. 


“Boo, Bookworm!” he greeted 
her. 

Vicki jumped. “Oh, Don, you 
shouldn’t do that.” 


“Maybe I won’t next time.” 

“T won’t live through many 
next times. I might have fallen 
out of the swing, and anyway, 


you made me lose my place. How 
can I tell what happens next in 
our quest for civilization?” 

“Does it matter? I have some 
weighty, and present questions to 
be solved. Let the past take care 
of itself for a change.” 

“Yes, but before I can turn it 
to its own responsibility, I have 
to take care of myself, which 
means I have to pass a history 
quiz day after tomorrow, and old 
Sempers gives it, so you know it 
will be no snap.” 

“Grant me but a moment of 
your precious time, fair maiden,” 
teased Don. 

“Go ahead, go ahead, only 
hurry. I have over a hundred 
pages to cover.” 

“Harken then, to my woes. I’m 
the presiding officer of our Junior 
Union. The meeting has been 
postponed for a week. That 
makes it come on the Saturday 
after next. Well and good, ex- 
cept for this small, but important 
fact. The track team goes to 
Barnesville for the State meet, 
and I happen to be captain of the 
team. Not only that, but I know 
about six of the boys who are 
going along, all of which means 
that someone else will have to 
take charge, and it’s our last 
scheduled meeting of the year, 
thrown in. I’m ready for the 
solution of the problem, what 
shall we do?” 

Vicki’s eyes twinkled. “Why 
not let me take charge?” She 
knew that if she were to be in 
charge of the Junior Union ses- 
sion she would have a more than 
even chance to influence those 
present to vote for summer gath- 
erings. She didn’t actually ex- 








pect much opposition, but still, 
last year there had been some who 
were against carrying out pro- 
grams in the vacation period. 

“Will you?” asked Don. “If 
you do, Vicki, everything will be 
all right.” 

“T will, on one condition.” 

“Shoot. What is it?” he asked. 

“Tf you’ll use your influence to 
get the membership to vote for 
meetings during the summer, at 
least one a month. Last year we 
tried it, remember, and it was 
voted down, mostly because the 
kids were tired out from school, 
and so forth. But Don, we need 
summer conferences now and 
then. Promise?” 

“Sure. I was for it last spring. 
T’lldoallI can. It’s a bargain?” 

“Yes. Now then, scoot. I have 
work to do.” 

“So do I. Gee, Vicki, you’re a 
good fellow to take over the meet- 
ing for me. If your plan goes 
through, I’ll do all I can to make 
the summer sessions interesting, 
too. 

“By the way, if that’s history,” 
he said, referring to her book, “I 
have the outline of the last eight 
chapters. I'll loan it to you until 
tomerrow.”’ 

“Oh, thanks, Don. It would 
help. I get confused toward the 
latter part of the book. So much 
happened.” 

“T’ll bring it over in about an 
hour. All right?” 


“Yes. Ill be here. See you 
later,” she said as Don ran down 
the steps. 


Hectic days followed. Vicki 
had to study, attend classes, and 
take part in various other affairs. 
With it all she had to plan for the 
Junior Union meeting, make up 


the program and see that it was 
carried out. Of course, all those 
who were eligible to take part 
were as hard pressed for time as 
they could be. It was extremely 
difficult to get a single person to 
agree to assist in making ar- 
rangements. Finally, however, 
Vicki succeeded in making out a 
fairly good program, but it took 
time and persuasion to get people 
to appear thereon. 

When the day arrived Vicki 
was pleasantly surprised to see 
as many present as there were. 
With a hasty survey from the 
platform she came to the conclu- 
sion that almost all those in at- 
tendance were ones who would 
vote for the continuance of the 
Junior Union meetings. 

The pre-arranged motion was 
made by Norma, and after some 
discussion, which was heated at 
times, the chairman called for 
order. 

“Are you ready for the ques- 
tion?” asked Vicki. 

“Question !” sounded from sev- 
eral places in the room. 

“All those in favor of the mo- 
tion to continue our regular ac- 
tivities throughout the summer 
please say, ‘Aye’.” 

There was an overwhelming 
answering chorus. 

“Those not in favor vote ‘No’.” 

There were a few scattered ob- 
jections, but the motion was car- 
ried, and it was so ordered. 

Since there was very little other 
business to take up, the meeting 
soon stood adjourned until a 
month later. 

“Whew,” breathed Vicki to the 
girls who were waiting for her 
when she came down from the 
platform. “What a day!” 








“No matter what, we won our 
point. Now then, just as soon as 
school is over and we have a min- 
ute to spare, we must plan some 
really good things for the next 
three months. The boys will help 
us. Don gave me his word,” 
Vicki informed the others. 
‘“‘We’ve made such a plea we must 
prove our idea workable and 
worthwhile.” 

The next afternoon Don came 
over to hear about the doings of 
the day before. 

“We won, all right, but we have 
just started. You boys will have 
to get to work now. By the way, 
congratulations on the track 
meet. We’re all mighty proud of 
you, and our team,” Vicki told 
him. 

Several days later the execu- 
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tive board met in special session 
to discuss the summer’s plans. 
A comprehensive program was 
made, which could not help but 
prove to be all and more than the 
enthusiastic Junior Union mem- 
bers hoped. 

We suggest that each Junior 
Union follow the example set 
forth above. Continue to meet at 
least once each month. Be pre- 
pared in the fall to greet your 
fellow classmates with a well- 
planned and flourishing member- 
ship drive. 

So we'll bid farewell to Vicki 
and Don, and the others with 
whom we have spent our time 
since the beginning of the year. 
Read the July issue and get ac- 
quainted with new friends. 


* 


The American Federation of Labor Union Label and Industrial 
Exhibition recently held in Cincinnati was an overwhelming success. 
During the six days it was in progress nearly 175,000 people visited 


the exhibits. 


The displays were effective methods of acquainting the 


spectators with the many and varied products made and services 
rendered by the trade union members of the United States and Canada. 
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STAR WITNESSES 


the crowd of Junior Union 

members assembled at the 
Labor Temple to await the ar- 
rival of the bus which was to take 
them to the mountain resort for 
the day. 

“Here it comes around the cor- 
ner,”’ shouted Joe Manners as he 
and Phil McCormick dashed up 
the steps to get their baskets of 
supplies. 

“Come on, everybody,” Phil 
panted. “Let’s go!” 

The twenty-seven Junior 
Unionists crowded into the bus 
and found seats. They were a 
noisy, good-natured bunch. The 
driver grinned as he saw that 
each one was settled comfortably. 

““We’re to leave in five minutes 
if we get there by ten-thirty,” he 
told them. “Is everyone here, or 
should we wait a little longer?” 
he asked. 

Bob Longmans, the sponsor of 
the group was standing outside 
the bus. 

“There were thirty reserva- 
tions made. How many are in- 
side?” he asked Bill Jones, the 
driver. 

“T counted twenty-seven as 
they got on. I’ll check again.” 


\ T nine o’clock in the morning 


The recount proved that he was 
correct in the first. 

“You’ll make the twenty- 
eighth,” Jones said to Bob. 

“Two more should be here. I'll 
see what I can find out from the 
others,” said he, stepping inside 
the bus. 

“Just a moment. Let’s have 
quiet for a second,” he shouted 
above the din. “There should be 
thirty of us. Two are missing. 
Who isn’t here?” 

There was a general hub-bub 
as the boys and girls craned their 
necks to see who was aboard. 

“Has anyone seen Freda Cat- 
lin?” inquired Gertrude Lenert. 

“Here I am,” Freda replied, 
waving to the girl who was seated 
farther up front. 

“Wanted to make sure you 
were here,” Gertrude answered. 

“Quiet. I’ll call the roll of those 
who made reservations. Please 
answer ‘here.’ We can check over 
our crowd that way in a hurry,” 
Bob remarked as he pulled out a 
sheet of paper from his sweater 
pocket. 

The youngsters hushed and re- 
sponded only when Bob called 
theirnames. About halfway 
down the list he waited for an 





answer when he called Stella 
Hartly. 

“How about Stephen Hartly?” 

“No response,” he said. “Looks 
like the Hartly twins aren’t here. 
I'll go through the rest of the 
names to make sure no one else is 
left out.” As he continued there 
was a commotion outside. 

“Tt’s the twins,” yelled Joe, 
who sighted them first. 

“Gee, we thought we weren’t 
going to make it,” gasped Stella. 
“We had the awfullest time.” 

“Gosh, we’re glad you hadn’t 
started,” Steve added as he 
scrambled into the bus behind his 
sister. “You should have seen 
what we saw.” 

“What happened,” chorused 
several of the others. 

“We had a wreck on the way 
down. A car was coming along 
Pine Street and just as the street 
car we were on got to the intersec- 
tion this first car shot out in front 
of us, and the motorman jammed 
on the brakes, but it was too late. 
We cracked into the auto, and up- 
set it. There were two men in it, 
and I think they were escaping 
from a hold-up because there 
were two motorcycle cops after 
them. We got off the car to see 
what was the matter, but the 
crowd got so thick that the cops 
cleared us all away. They ar- 
rested the men, and we waited 
until an ambulance came.” 

“Then we figured we had better 
scoot if we were to catch up with 
you kids, so we ran down to Oak 
Place to get a street car here, and 
here we are.” 

“Did you know who the men 
were?” asked someone. 








“No, but I’ve seen one of them 
before, and I know I could iden- 
tify them if I had to,” Stella re- 
plied. 

“T’ve seen one of them, too,” 
Steve said. “He’s a plenty tough 
looking character, if you ask me. 
I’m trying to remember just 
where I saw him.” 

Bill Jones interrupted the 
twins. “Bob says we’re all aboard 
and accounted for. Sit down 
everyone, we’re starting. The 
next stop is Eagle’s Point.” 

As the bus load of young people 
left the city limits someone in the 
rear of the car began to sing, and 
in a moment the whole crowd took 
up the refrain. One song followed 
another until the singers had ex- 
hausted their repertoire of Jun- 
ior Union songs. While the music 
filled the air Steve and Stella, try 
as they could, were unable to keep 
the events of the accident out of 
their minds. 

“Stella, those men were up to 
no good. I wish we had stayed 
around and found out more about 
them. The police were taking no 
chances on them getting away.” 

“Well, if we had stayed any 
longer we would have missed the 
bus,” his sister replied. “Only I 
wish we knew what it was all 
about. I know the one man is the 
one who was loitering around 
after the Central Labor Union 
Carnival the other night, remem- 
ber? He’s the one dad said looked 
like a bum.” 

“‘That’s who it was!’’ her 
brother exclaimed. “I knew I had 
seen him.” 

“He was by himself that night, 
I think. At least I don’t remem- 
ber seeing him with anyone else, 
do you?” 














“No. Gee, I’ll be sort of glad 
to get back to town and find out 
what happened. Uncle Fred was 
handling all the money for the 
Carnival. He had it ready to take 
to the bank last night. When'I 
went over to take Aunt Lottie the 
pattern for mother he was busy 
with several of the committee 
members. They were counting 
the money, and going over the 
books.” 

“But that was almost dark. 
The bank would be closed,” Stella 
said. 

“T know. That’s what ’m 
thinking about. I wonder if any- 
one knew he had the money at his 
house all night.” 

“Oh, Steve!” his sister gasped, 
paling. “I wonder if Uncle Fred’s 
all right.” 

“Don’t worry. Of course, he 
is,” her twin assured her, not be- 
ing at all convinced himself. He 
thought he would not tell her that 
he had seen the rough looking 
man walk past his uncle’s home 
the evening before, nor that the 
stranger had asked him to direct 
him to a certain address. 

“He was trying to make it ap- 
pear he was looking for a house 
number, I suppose,” Steve 
thought to himself. 

He noticed that Stella was be- 
coming very nervous so he said to 
her, “There’s nothing we can do 
about it now. We may as well 
forget it and enjoy ourselves. 
After all, we can’t do any good 
stewing over a matter we know 
practically nothing about. Let’s 
sing.” 

So the twins stopped their con- 
versation and joined with the 
others in the songs. 





Bill Jones got them to Eagle’s 
Nest on schedule. The holiday 
crowd scrambled from the bus. 

“Leave your lunches with me. 
I’il keep them in the bus for you,” 
Bill told them. “You wont need 
to worry with them. I’ll see that 
you have rations when the time 
comes.” 

“If we take the path up the 
mountain we can find the head 
waters of the stream which flows 
down through the valley,” Bob 
said to them. “It’s a nice hike. 
We can get the view up there, and 
be back in time for lunch. In an 
hour after lunch we can go swim- 
ming. The pool isn’t open until 
two. We'll have plenty of time.” 

The boys and girls started off 
up the curving, rustic trail. 
There were trees on either side 
of them part of the way, then the 
pines gave way to rocky slopes. 
Here and there they caught 
glimpses of a narrow, glistening 
stream, and could hear its tink- 
ling song as it dashed over the 
rocks in its bed. 

“The stream begins farther up 
than we can go,” Bob said, “but 
we can see up the mountain to 
where the first trickle makes its 
appearance on this side.” 

The climbing was difficult in 
some spots, but the young people 
made sport of the obstacles which 
beset their path. 

When they reached the highest 
point they found themselves on 
a ledge of rock which afforded 
them room to stretch and rest be- 
fore they began their trek down- 
ward. The view which greeted 
their eyes was unsurpassed in 
beauty The valley spread before 
them in a checkerboard pattern 











of browns and greens and tans. 
The river, far below, flashed 
along its winding way. In the 
distance they could barely dis- 
cern their home town as it nestled 
in the curve of the river. 

“The climb up is good for your 
appetite,” Joe Manners remarked 
as he tossed a pebble over the edge 
of the natural platform. “I’m 
starved.” 

“Shall we start down?” 

“Sure. Let’s go down, eat, and 
after our swim if we wish we can 
come back up.” 

“Oh, it will be time to go back 
to town by then,” Stella said. 
“We shouldn’t stay too late.” 

“We don’t have to get back for 
hours. No one will expect us be- 
fore nine o’clock tonight. This is 
an all day party,” Gertrude said 
to her. 

“Yes, that’s right. I forgot,” 
Stella said, coloring. 

“What’s the matter with you. 
I never saw you so preoccupied 
before,” another of the girls re- 
marked. “That near accident 
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must have upset you more than 
you’re letting on.” 

“Oh, I’m not thinking about 
that, very much, at any rate. It 
was exciting and sort of fright- 
ening, though. I do wish I knew 
more about it.” 

‘Oh, you’ll find out soon 
enough. Forget it, and cheer up.” 

There was more chatter and 
banter among the climbers as 
they descended than there had 
been as they went up the moun- 
tain. The going was easy in com- 
parison. 

“There’s Bill waiting for us. 
He has all the baskets and boxes 
unloaded. Boy, oh, boy, can I 
eat!’”’ one of the boys shouted. 

“Picnic tables are over to the 
left,’’ Bill informed them. 
“There’s lots of room so don’t 
crowd.” 

“Hope the accident doesn’t 
spoil your appetite, Stella,” a 
friend teased her. 

“Tt wont, don’t worry,” she an- 
swered gaily. “Oh, Stevie,” she 
whispered to her brother, “do you 
suppose Uncle Fred is all right?” 
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(Read the August issue for more of this story) 
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STAR WITNESSES 


party was a great success 

for the thirty boys and girls 
who were fortunate enough to 
participate in it. Even Stella and 
Stephen forgot to concern them- 
selves with the events of the 
morning which at first had occu- 
pied their minds. Only at rare 
intervals did either of them think 
what might have been behind the 
accident they had witnessed 
early in the day. 

Bob Longmans kept the group 
busy throughout the afternoon. 
It was almost dark when he 
called them all together. 

“We have time for sandwiches 
and something to drink. Wecan 
buy them out of our treasury 
fund if we are short of rations. 
Let’s put out all we have left and 
we’ll supplement what there is 
from the resort stand if it is nec- 
essary,” he announced. 

The boys brought the baskets 
and the girls soon set the picnic 
tables for the evening snack. 
They found very little additional 
food was needed. After they fin- 
ished their supper and repacked 
their things Bill Jones drove the 
bus around to the loading plat- 
form. The tired youngsters piled 
into their seats. The moon was 


To Junior Union picnic 


coming up as they rode swiftly 
along. The quietness of the 
homeward journey was in sharp 
contrast to the hilarity which had 
marked the morning trip. 

Stephen and Stella Hartly once 
more found their thoughts turn- 
ing to their Uncle Fred, the acci- 
dent, and the other suppositions 
and misgivings which had been 
on their minds at the outset of the 
expedition. 

It was late when the bus 
reached the city limits. 

“T’ll drive the kids around to 
their homes unless there is some 
other arrangement,” volunteered 
Bill Jones. 

‘‘Thanks a lot, Bill, but the 
kids were to get off at the Labor 
Temple. They were supposed to 
make arrangements to be met 
there if their parents thought it 
best. I’ll stick around with them 
until they’re taken care of.” 

As the bus drew up to the curb 
there seemed to be an unusual 
amount of activity around the 
Labor Temple. 

“Tt looks as if all the parents 
in town are waiting for their 
kids,” Bill remarked to Bob as he 
stopped the car. 

It took only a few moments to 
discover, however, that the cause 











of the excitement was of a differ- 
ent nature. Men and women 
were reading the papers, or stood 
in groups, talking. 

“He’s in a serious condition,” 
someone said. 

“T understand they caught the 
bandits, though,” spoke up an- 
other. 

Steve grabbed Stella’s arm. 
“Don’t say anything until you’ve 
talked to Dad,” he cautioned her. 
“Tt looks like something has hap- 
pened.” 

They caught sight of the head- 
lines on one of the newspapers. 
“UNION LEADER HELD UP,” 
it fairly screamed at them. 

“T see Dad, Stella,” said her 
twin. “Come on.” 

“What’s the matter, papa?” 
asked Stella, as she slid her arm 
through her father’s. 

“Well, I hate to tell you, but 
there was a hold-up this morning 
and your Uncle Fred got shot by 
the bandits.” 

“Oh, is he dead?’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“No, but so far he hasn’t been 
able to give much light on the 
subject. He’s in the hospital, and 
in bad shape, but the doctors say 
he’ll pull through.” 

‘Thank goodness, 
Stella. 

‘‘What time this morning, 
Dad?” questioned Steve. 

“Early. Fred was taking the 
proceeds from the Carnival to 
the bank when it happened.” 

“Dad, walk up to the corner 
with us, alone. We have some- 
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thing to tell you. It’s important.” 

Mr. Hartly could see from the 
expressions on his children’s 
faces that they were in dead ear- 
nest. 








“Come on,” he said. 

Before they got far they were 
stopped several times by fellow 
trades unionists and neighbors 
who offered sympathy or ex- 
pressed regret at the unfortunate 
circumstances which brought 
them together. Mr. Hartly 
thanked each one for his interest 
in his brother’s condition, and as 
quickly as he could overtook his 
son and daughter who had gone 
ahead. 

“Dad, did they catch the ban- 
dits?” 

“Yes, they have two suspicious 
characters, that is. Two men 
were injured in an automobile 
collision with a street car this 
morning. A motorcycle cop was 
chasing them at the time, because 
of their peculiar actions. Of 
course, nothing definite has been 
given out by the officers in 
charge. It’s apparent, however, 
that they have the culprits. They 
are both in the hospital, too. One 
is about done for, I understand. 
The other isn’t in such a critical 
condition, but neither of them 
has said a word.” 

“Did they have the money on 
them, or anything to identify 
them as the ones who held up 
Uncle Fred?” 

“Uncle Fred never relin- 
quished his money. He fought 
them off and they didn’t get the 
cash.” 

“Where did it happen?” 

“Tt seems he went out to the 
garage to get his car when he was 
ordered to hand it over. There 
must have been a scuffle. Then 
Aunt Lottie heard a shot fired. 
As she ran out the door, she saw 
a man run down the drive, hop 
into a waiting car, and ride off. 




















There was an accomplice in the 
driver’s seat. She hurried to 
Uncle Fred, who had fallen. She 
helped him into the house, and 
called the doctor and the police.” 

“Oh, goodness, goodness!” said 
Stella over and over. ‘‘Poor 
Uncle Fred.” 

“Now I’ve told you all I know. 
What did you two have to tell 
me?” 

“You tell him, Steve. 
upset!’ Stella quavered. 

Thereupon Steve related to his 
father the details of the collision, 
and what they had seen. He also 
said that he had passed one of 
the men the night before in the 
vicinity of his Uncle Fred’s 
home. 

“And Dad, one of the men was 
the rough looking man we saw at 
the Carnival. You remember I 
pointed him out to you, and you 
said he looked like a bum?” Stella 
reminded him. 

“T remember the instance. I 
could identify that fellow again, 
I’m sure.” 

“So can we,” Stella assured 
him. 

“T think I’ll call your mother 
and tell her you two are with me. 
She’s with Aunt Lottie. Then we 
three will go down to head- 
quarters. I want you to tell the 
chief of police just what you’ve 
told me,’’ said their father. 
“Maybe we can clear this thing 
up ? 


I’m so 


“T don’t think we should men- 
tion it to anyone else, do you 
Dad?” Steve asked his father. 
“Indeed not. We’ll work with 
the officers in charge. They are 
the ones to handle an affair of 
this kind.” 
Mr. Hartly called his wife and 





told her the children were with 
him. 

“We may be late coming home, 
but we’ll come past Lottie’s for 
you. Have you heard from the 
hospital since I talked with you 
last?” 

“*Yes,’’ she answered him. 
“Fred has regained conscious- 
ness and is resting easy. The 
other two are about as they were 
as far as I can gather.” 

‘‘We’ll see you after while, 
then. Goodbye,” said Mr. Hartly 
to his wife. 

The twins and their father 
proceeded to the police station. 

“T want to see Chief Collins, 
please. I’m Fred Hartly’s 
brother,” Mr. Hartly told the 
sergeant at the desk. 

“Very well. He’s in his office, 
second door to the right.” 

“Collins, my kids here may be 
able to help us solve our prob- 
lem,’’ Mr. Hartly said to his 
friend of many years. “They 
seem to know more about the 
hold-up than any of us. Tell 
Chief Collins what you know, 
Steve.” 

Steve once more related the 
happenings of the night before 
and the morning. Stella told of 
seeing one of the men at the Car- 
nival, and both insisted they 
could positively identify the men. 

“Hartly, it’s pretty late for 
your children to be out, but I 
would like them to take a look at 
the prisoners. Can you bring 
them down to the hospital with 
you in the morning. Don’t say 
anything. Act as though you are 
taking them to see their uncle. 
I'll meet you there at nine-thirty 
sharp. The youngsters can take 
a look at the men, and give us the 





answer as to whether they are 
the same ones or not.” 

‘*We’ll be on hand,”’ Mr. 
Hartly said. 

“Remember, my young friends, 
you’re working with us now. 
Don’t mention a word of this to 
anyone. Keep your own counsel. 
In the morning we’ll see if we 
have the same men you saw. It 
looks as if we’ll get this cleared 
up in short order. Thanks for 
coming down. See youin the 
morning.” 

“Goodnight,” said Stella, shak- 
ing the officer’s hand. 

“Goodnight to you. See you in 
the morning.” 

The three Hartlys left. On 
their way home they stopped at 
Aunt Lottie’s. 

“T think I shall stay here all 
night, Stephen,” Mrs. Hartly 
said to her husband. “Lottie is 
so nervous and upset. You and 
the children can manage without 
me. I asked Lottie to spend the 
night at our house, but she thinks 
she should stay here in case the 
hospital calls.”’ 

“Are you sure you don’t think 
I should stay here, too? I could 
sleep down here on the couch and 
the kids could take the spare 
room upstairs. I don’t like the 
idea of you women alone.” 

**Please do stay, Stephen,”’ 


Aunt Lottie implored him as she 
came into the room. “I’m sure we 
can make room for us all. I need 
you here. Oh, dear, poor Fred. 
I’m so distressed about him. Dr. 
Jenkins said he would call me 
late tonight. He was going to 
drop by the hospital and look in 
on Fred about midnight. Please 
stay. If he’s worse, I fear he’ll 
not get well.” 

“Now, Lottie, don’t feel that 
way. Keepabrave heart. If 
there had been any change you 
would have been notified by this 
time. Fred will pull through. 
He’s a husky man,” Mr. Hartly 
said to comfort her. 

“Yes, Aunt Lottie, Uncle Fred 
has lots of reserve strength,” her 
nephew, Steve, informed her. 

“Let’s stay here, then,” Stella 
said. 

This decision had barely been 
reached when the telephone rang. 

**T’ll answer it,’’ said Mr. 
Hartly. 

When he turned from the 
*phone he said, “Steve and Stella, 
I have a hard job for you. It 
seems that one of the prisoners 
is not expected to live till morn- 
ing. Collins wants you to come 
with me to the hospital now to 
identify him. Do you think you 
are equal to it?’’ their father 
asked anxiously. 


(Read the September Junior Union Section for the next chapter of this story) 
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STAR WITNESSES 


T was nearly midnight when 
Mr. Hartly, Stephen and 
Stella reached the hospital. 

They made their way quietly 
down the silent halls. 

“Don’t kick over any of the 
vases,” cautioned Stella, as they 
went along. The nurses had set 
the flowers of patients outside 
the rooms. 

‘‘What room do we go to?” 
Steve whispered. 

“Just follow me,” his father 
replied. 

‘‘There’s a man standing in 
the doorway,’’ Steve informed 
his father as they turned the cor- 
ner of one of the corridors. 

“He’s the officer on guard. I 
don’t think either of the prisoners 
will get away, but guard duty 
must be maintained just the 
same.” 

“Where’s Uncle Fred’s room?” 

“On the next floor.” 

“Good evening, Officer,” Mr. 
Hartly greeted the man on duty. 

oo renes sir. You’re Hart- 
ly?’ 

“Yes, and these are my chil- 
dren.” 

“Can you wait outside a mo- 
ment? Chief Collins said not to 
let you in until he got back. He’s 


looking at the charts at the desk.” 

The three newcomers leaned 
back against the wall. 

“There’s a bench right around 
the corner. I’ll call you when the 
Chief gets back,” the guard told 
them. 

“Thanks, we’ll sit down.” 

The dim lights of the hall, and 
the strange, muffled sounds of the 
sick made both children feel 
tense and wary. 

“Tt almost scares me,” Stella 
confessed, as she leaned against 
her father for support. 

‘‘Nothing to frighten you, 
dear. Now, when you see these 
men, remember, what you say 
will mean a whole lot. If there 
is any doubt about whether or 
not they are the men you saw 
before be sure to tell us. Don’t 
jump at any conclusion. And, 
too, remember, they may not look 
the same. They are cleaned up, 
and have been lying here near 
death for the greater part of the 
day.” 

“Papa, are they conscious?” 

“T don’t know Stella.” 

‘‘Mr. Hartly, you can come 
now,” the guard whispered from 
the corner. 

“Us, too, Dad?” asked Steve. 








ot i 

They tiptoed to the doorway of 
the sick room. Chief Collins met 
them. 

“Sorry to have to drag you out 
this time of night. I’d like a few 
words with the children before 
they go to the beds.” 

‘‘Whatever you say,” Steve 
whispered to the officer. 

‘‘Take your time to look at 
these men. Give us your true 
statement as to their identifica- 
tion as far as you are able. The 
one in the bed nearest the win- 
dow is not expected to live. His 
appearance may shock you, be- 
cause he has been pretty badly 
injured. Do you think you’re 
ready?” He looked from one to 
the other. 

“Yes,” said Steve. Stella only 
nodded in assent. 

“Very well, then, go in.” 

Stella looked at her father, as 
if asking him to accompany her. 

“Go with her, only don’t say a 
word,” the Chief said. 

Silently Steve and Stella 
looked into the faces of the two 
men. Steve came away first, but 
Stella went back to look a second 
time at the one who breathed 
heavily in the bed near the win- 


dow. 

“Well, they look different, but 
I know for sure that the first one 
here,” he indicated the man in 
the bed by the door, “is the same 
man who stopped me in front of 
Uncle Fred’s house last night. 
He asked me for a fake address, 
but I suppose he really was sizing 
up the locality of Uncle Fred’s 
house and garage,” Steve said. 
. “Thanks, Steve,’’ said the 
chief. “And the second one?” 

“Well, he and this other fellow 
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were in the car all right, although 
there was so much blood on him 
this morning and he’s so washed 
up now that it would be hard to 
say just how I know. One thing, 
he had a big gash across his fore- 
head this morning that was bleed- 
ing. I see they have his head 
bandaged. Also, I remember his 
arm hung down like it was 
broken, and he has one in splints 
now. Does that help any?” 

“Yes, thanks. Did you take 
all that down,” Chief Collins 
asked the guard who had made 
notes during the interview. 

“Yes, word for word.” 

‘“Good! Now then, Sister, 
what have you to say?” 

Stella was pale from the ordeal 
which she had been through, but 
she spoke confidently. “The one 
by the window was in the car this 
morning. I know he was, posi- 
tively. He was the driver. And 
the other one is the same man 
Dad and Steve and I saw at the 
Carnival. I don’t think I’ll ever 
forget what he looks like. He 
even looks mean now, and he’s 
supposed to be relaxed and un- 
conscious. There’s something 
about his mouth, sort of a drawn 
look, and the way his eyebrows 
grow across his forehead that I 
remember clearly.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, I guess so.” 

“Chief Collins, I know she’s 
right about the one who we saw 
at the Carnival. He and the one 
I saw last night are the same. 
The other one was the accom- 
plice, evidently,” Steve added. 

“All right, Mr. Hartly. Thank 
you so much for coming down. 
That’s all, children. Thank 
you.” The chief dismissed them. 

















“T want to stop at the desk and 
inquire about Fred,” Mr. Hartly 
said as the three went out the 
corridor. 

The trim nurse on duty an- 
swered his questions, and volun- 
teered the information that the 
doctor was in the room at present. 

“T’ll wait a moment, then. I’m 
Mr. Hartly’s brother. I’d like to 
speak to Dr. Jenkins.” 

“Very well. Have a seat here. 
You can catch him as he comes 
out.” 

They did not have long to wait. 
Dr. Jenkins, looking very tired, 
came down the hall from the ele- 
vator. Herecognized Mr. Hartly 
at once. 

“How is he?” 

“Fair, fair,” he said wearily. 
“Hartly, they almost finished 
your brother, but he’s coming 
around now. There’s a special 
nurse on the case. He seems to 
be resting satisfactorily, and 
there’s nothing to do but let time 
and care do their part. We had 
to operate and remove a bullet 
close to his heart. It will be some 
time before we can know the final 
outcome, but at present, don’t 
worry about him. He’s getting 
the best of attention and care. 
If he spends a good night, it will 
be worth more to him than any- 
thing else. Will you be seeing his 
wife tonight?” 


“Yes, I’m staying there. Shall 
I tell her what you’ve just said?” 

“Tf you will. It will save me 
calling her. I need some sleep 
myself.” 

“Good night, Doctor. I can’t 
thank you enough for what 
you’re doing.” 

The doctor waved good night, 
and went home. 

By the time Mr. Hartly reached 
his brother’s house, his two chil- 
dren were almost asleep in the 
car. He got them in the house, 
where they tumbled into bed and 
were fast asleep in a very few 
moments, while the older mem- 
bers of the family sat up and 
talked for a short time. 

“T hated to put the kids through 


it,’ Mr. Hartly said. “But it 
had to be.” 

“They'll be glad they could 
help,” Aunt Lottie said. 


“Dr. Jenkins told me to tell 
you Fred is getting along all 
right, and not to worry. He’s 
far from well, of course, but he 


‘has everything in his favor now.” 


“T suggest we all go to bed,” 
said Mrs. Hartly. ‘“We’ve had a 
trying day, and we may have 
greater demands on our strength 
during the near future.” 

Soon the house was wrapped 
in stillness, and sleep claimed the 
occupants who needed rest so 
desperately. 


(Do not miss the October issue of this story) 
The folder offer is on page 1006 of the American Federationist 
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LABOR DAY 


f irene UNIONISTS all over the 
land are celebrating Labor’s 
special holiday September fifth. 
There will be parades, outings, 
speeches and general celebrations 
in practically every community 
in our country. Junior Union 
locals will have their share in the 
Labor Day activities, also. Many 
groups are planning full pro- 
grams, some are working with 
the Central Labor Unions in their 
own vicinities, others are making 
it the occasion to start a new Jun- 
ior Union membership drive so 
that when school opens they will 


* 


* 


be all set for a big and exciting 
year ahead. 

We suggest that you who have 
not made any plans so far seri- 
ously start a membership drive 
among your fellow school-mates. 
Have your first big open meeting 
Labor Day. Make a picnic or 
take some similar outing. Most 
of all, have an enjoyable time, 
make new friends, and lay the 
foundation for constructive work 
among your associates during the 
winter. 

The best of good luck to all of 
you! 


* 


American Federation of Labor Convention Call 


The annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
will open in Houston, Texas, 
Monday, October third. During 
the time the convention is in ses- 
sion many of Labor’s problems 
will be solved and new programs 
will be undertaken. Why not 


* 


* 


follow your newspapers and 
make a clipping file of interest- 
ing events which take place dur- 
ing these meetings? They are 
sure to be interesting now, and 
also will be splendid to have 
as part of the records of your 
local. 


* 


Goodbye until next time, 


Cod htl, Yen. 
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STAR WITNESSES 


HE next few weeks were 
‘anxious ones for the two 

Hartly families. Uncle Fred 
seemed to improve rapidly at 
first, then relapsed into a more 
serious condition. It was some 
time before he regained enough 
strength to be pronounced out of 
danger. Consequently his wife 
and his brother’s family were 
worried and concerned during 
the tedious weeks of waiting. 

The first excitement of the 
hold-up left Stella and young 
Stephen. They soon realized 
they were involved in an episode 
which was a matter of life and 
death not only to their beloved 
Uncle Fred, but to the surviving 
bandit whom they identified. 

“Gee, Stella, sometimes I wish 
I had kept still about the whole 
thing. I feel so, oh, so darn re- 
sponsible,” her twin brother said 
one afternoon. 

“T know the feeling,” Stella 
replied. “But Steve, we couldn’t 
have done anything else. It was 
our duty to speak out, and an- 
other thing, we owe it to Uncle 
Fred to do all we can to see that 
he is, well, not avenged, exactly, 
but that the man who shot him 
gets his just punishment. Sup- 


pose he had been killed. We 
would have had to help catch the 
murderer. It isn’t safe to have 
people of that character loose in 
a civilized world. Just imagine, 
Steve, a man was willing to ac- 
tually kill another man who had 
never done him any harm, just 
for some money. I can’t believe 
it, hardly. Oh, I know we read 
about things like that all the 
time, but I didn’t think I’d ever 
be so close to such an instance as 
this.” 

“Tt’s pretty awful, I’ll admit,” 
said Steve. “I'll never forget 
how I felt the night Chief Collins 
had us go down to the hospital to 
identify that bandit who died. 
Just think, he died only an hour 
after we left. I suppose he’s bet- 
ter off at that than the one who 
is waiting trial now.” 

“T know I’d hate to be in the 
shoes of Capsten, or whatever his 
name is. I guess he’s used so 
many different ones they hardly 
know which is his right one.” 
Stella paused, then continued, “I 
wonder when the ‘trial will be 
and if they’ll call us as wit- 
nesses.” 

“T expect they’ll call us, all 
right. I hate to think of that, 
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too,” her brother answered. 
“Come on, let’s hunt up some of 
the kids. I want to get this 
shooting affair off my mind for a 
while.” 

During the following weeks 
Stella and Stephen took active 
parts in the doings of the young 
set with whom they were asso- 
ciated. Before they knew it 
school opened again. Their new 
classes and schedules claimed 
their attention. They were busy 
getting acquainted with their 
teachers, some of whom were 
strangers to them. The twins 
were well known among their 
fellow classmates, however, and 
joyfully plunged into the gaieties 
of their school life. 

It was the middle of October 
before they were called as wit- 
nesses in the trial of State vs. 
Capsten. 

“T knew it!” Steve exclaimed. 

“We’re witnesses, all right,” 
Stella said. “Well, after all, 
we’re only doing what we should. 
I’m glad I had enough sense about 
me to recognize him the day of 
the shooting. I mean, when we 
were on our way to the Junior 
Union picnic. Just suppose we 
hadn’t connected him up with the 
suspicious-looking man at the 
Carnival, and all the rest.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartly, Aunt 
Lottie, Uncle Fred and the chil- 
dren were all summoned as wit- 
nesses in the trial. Mrs. Hartly 
had very little testimony to give, 
but that given by the others was 
pertinent to the case. Of course, 
Uncle Fred was the main witness. 
Aunt Lottie gave some important 
facts. The twins were called, 
and their testimony, along with 
that of their father, definitely 


established the fact that the ac- 
cused was the man wanted for 
the assault and attempted lar- 
ceny. 

Stella was called to the witness 
stand before her brother was. 
She took the oath to tell the whole 
truth, nothing but the truth, and 
then sat down in the witness 
chair to be questioned by the 
prosecuting attorney. His ques- 
tions and the manner in which he 
asked them did not frighten her 
at all. She answered clearly and 
concisely. She told of first notic- 
ing Capsten at the Carnival, then 
of seeing him again and recogniz- 
ing him in the automobile wreck. 

“Tell the Court whether or not 
you have seen the accused at any 
time since the accident,”’ said the 
attorney. 

“I saw him again late that 
same night.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the City Hospital.” 

“Tell in your own words the 
nature of your visit to the City 
Hospital at that time.” 

Stella related the events of the 
evening connected with the trip 
to the hospital. When she fin- 
ished she was asked if she could 
point out the same man she had 
seen in the hospital. 

“Yes,” she answered. “The 
man sitting there by the table in 
front of railing is the man,” she 
said, accurately locating the posi- 
tion of the prisoner. 

“Thank you, Miss Hartly. 
That is all,” he said to her. The 
prosecutor turned to the attorney 
for the defense, ‘Your witness,” 
he said. 

The cross-examination was 
brief and to the point. There 
was no fallacy shown in the girl’s 
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original testimony and she was 
dismissed. 

Stephen’s examination was of 
a similar kind. He, like Stella, 
was composed and sure of him- 
self and of what he told the 
Court. He was dismissed with a 
nod after a brief cross-examina- 
tion. 

During the recess for lunch 
Mrs. Hartly wanted the children 
to go home. 

“But Mother, we want to stay 
and hear what else happens. 
After all, we’re interested,”’ 
Stella remonstrated. “We've 
been excused from school for the 


duration of the trial. Please, 
Mother, let us stay.” 
“Yes, Mother. We want to 


hear the arguments before the 
jury. We’re the next to the last 
witnesses, I think, and surely the 
case will go to the jury this after- 
noon. They might even turn in 
the verdict before night.” 

“Stephen, what do you think?” 
Mrs. Hartly asked her husband 
who had just joined them. “Do 
you think they should stay for 
the afternoon session?” 

“Yes, why not? After all, 
they’ve been through all the rest 
of it. We should get some food 
though, and get back. Court 
convenes again in less than an 
hour.” 

As the little party went down 
the Court House steps they were 
stopped by photographers and 
newspapermen who wanted pic- 
tures and statements. 

“We haven’t anything to say,” 
Stella said to the ones who asked 
her questions. 

“No, the twins haven’t any- 
thing further to add to the story 
except what they said in court,” 


Mr. Hartly answered the re- 
porters. 

“Let us get some pictures, 
please?” asked a cameraman, and 
without waiting for permission 
he took one. Others flashed pic- 
tures. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Hartly 
were not pleased by the proceed- 
ings, Stella and Stephen were 
thrilled to think they were im- 
portant enough to have their pic- 
tures taken. They stood on the 
steps and smiled into the cam- 
eras. 

“We'll not get anything to eat 
if we don’t hurry,” Mr. Hartly 
reminded them. 

The reporters called thanks 
after the little party as the four 
made their way across the Square 
to the tea-room where they had 
their mid-day meal. 

They finished and hurried 
back to the court room. It was 
crowded, but they managed to 
find their seats among the wit- 
nesses. Not until late in the 
afternoon were the arguments 
made to the jury. It was dark 
outside when the judge began his 
charge to the jurors, giving them 
the points of law upon which they 
were to base their decisions. 

“When he finishes, we’re going 
home to supper,” Mrs. Hartly 
whispered to the other members 
of the family. “I told Maggie 
to prepare a hot meal for us. 
Fred and Lottie are coming, too.” 

Upon the conclusion of the 
judge’s charge the jury filed out. 
The court room was soon cleared. 
Both Hartly families got in their 
cars and drove to the Stephen 
Hartly house. 

“Some good food will help us 
get over the strain of the day,” 
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Mrs. Hartly said as she went out 
in the kitchen to tell Maggie they 
were ready to eat as soon as she 
could put the supper on the table. 

There was little conversation 
during the meal. Evidently the 
diners were too weary from the 
excitement of the day. They 
were just finishing dessert, de- 
licious apple pie, when the tele- 
phone rang. 

‘‘Hartly, the jury has an- 
nounced it will be ready to bring 
in a verdict in half an hour’s 
time. I thought you might want 
to get back over here to see what 
happens,” a voice informed Mr. 
Hartly. 

“Thanks, we'll be right over.” 

When he reported the con- 
versation to the group at the 
table the two young people 
jumped up from their places. 

“We want to go.” 

Neither of the women desired 
to return to the scene of the trial, 
so the men and the children went 
without them. 

As they reached the court room 
they had difficulty squeezing into 
the crowded space. They had but 
a few minutes to wait. 


The judge resumed his place, 


on the bench, the jury filed in. 


* 


“Ladies and gentlemen, have 
you arrived at a verdict?”’ 
queried the judge. 

“We have,” replied the fore- 
man of the jury. 

“Will you kindly tell the Court 
what your verdict is?” 

“Yessir. We find the prisoner 
guilty of the offense charged.” 
The foreman sat down. 

There was a deadly stillness as 
the judge rose to sentence the 
prisoner who stood before him. 

“Arthur Capsten, in view of 
the verdict returned against you, 
and according to the laws of this 
honorable State, I sentence you 
to the State Penitentiary for ten 
years at hard labor.” Looking 
up at the spectators in the room 
he said glibly, “Court is ad- 
journed.” 

So ended the trial, and so was 
punishment meted out to the of- 
fender. 

As the Hartlys returned home 
Stella gasped, “Well, this has 
been the most important event in 
my life. To think that Steve and 
I were instrumental in bringing 
to justice such a dangerous man 
as Capsten.” Then she sighed, 
“But I wouldn’t like to have such 
things happen often.” 


* 
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THE WANDERERS 


T was a beautiful autumn day. 
The sky was deep blue, and 
white clouds drifted by. The 

sun, although bright was not very 
warm, and the air had a crisp, 
tingling quality. 

“It’s perfect weather for our 
jaunt,” remarked Hal Kelly. 

“Sure is. And wont the stuff 
taste good cooked over an open 
fire. I’m beginning to get hun- 
gry,” his walking companion, 
Jiggs Davis, said. 

“No use getting set to eat this 
soon,” said Maizie Webb, who 
was walking close behind the 
boys. 

“Wont do any good,” chimed 
in Tess Brainard. “We have 
miles to go yet.” 

“Yeah? Well, I guess you’ll 
all admit you could eat. How 
about a nice juicy steak done to a 
turn right now?” taunted Jiggs. 

“Not interested,” said Tess. 

“Neither am I,” came from 
Maizie. “That is, since there isn’t 
one.” , 

“What’s going on up front?” 
called Janet Price. 

‘‘Discussion of hunger,” an- 
swered Tess. “It seems the can- 
nibals who are leading this pro- 
cession think only of food.” 


“Say, whoever mentioned food 
is talking my language,” Phil 
Haymer said. “‘Where do we stop 
this caravan for refueling?” 

“Ask Margie and Skeets. It’s 
their hide-out. I’ve only been 
there once before,” Janet replied. 

“Say, Skeets, or Marge, how 
much farther is it?” Phil called 
to the two sisters who were a 
little way behind him. 

“Not so far. I’ll ask Scotty,” 
Marge answered, turning to call 
back to her older brother. “How 
much farther, Scotty?” . 

“About half a mile.” 

“Thanks,” shouted Phil. 

“Anybody weakening?” Bob 
Scott wanted to know, trotting up 
to join the others. 

“No, only the subject of food 
came up, and it seems there’s lots 
of interest in it at present,” Tess 
told him. 

“Tt wont take us long to reach 
the cabin now,’’ Scotty said. 
‘‘We’ll have to build a fire, 
though, and a few little essential 
things like that. I guess we can 
hold out until noon, seeing as it’s 
not eleven o’clock yet.” 

“No hurry at all,” said Jiggs 
nonchalantly. “I merely spoke of 
nourishment in jest.” 
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The group walked on talking 
among themselves. Before long 
Scotty announced, “It’s just 
around the bend up ahead. You 
can barely see the roof of the 
cabin through the trees.” 

“Tt looks to me like someone 
has beat us to it. There’s smoke 
coming from the chimney,” Hal 
pointed out. 

Sure enough, a thin spiral of 
smoke drifted lazily skyward. 

“T wonder who that can be,” 
Marge said to her brother. “Dad 
said no one else had permission 
to come up this week at all. It 
looks strange to me.” 

“Me, too,” said Skeets. 

“We'll soon know,” her brother 
said. The cabin was in full sight, 
and the hikers could see the front 
door standing open, smoke curl- 
ing from the chimney, and every 
evidence of occupancy was ap- 
parent. 

“Well, come on. It’s our cabin, 
and some one is trespassing,” 
Scotty said. “We’ll have to look 
into this.” 

The young people started 
across the field. 

“Anybody home?” called Bob, 
familiarly known as Scotty. 

A dog ran from behind the 
cabin, barking furiously. 

“Owner receives warm wel- 
come,” Scotty remarked. 

The dog was followed by a 
young girl about the age of the 
girls in the Junior Union hiking 
party. She quieted the animal, 
and came toward the new ar- 
rivals. 

“What is it you want?” she in- 
quired gravely. 

“We happen to own this place 
and weren’t aware anyone else 
was on the premises,” Marge told 


her. “Who are you, and who gave 
you permission to live in our 
cabin?” 

The girl was frightened. “Oh, 
I'll call father. There must be 
some mistake.’ She hurried 
awa 


‘ec 


y. 

ou shouldn’t have told her 
we own the place, Sis; not yet, at 
any rate.” Scotty said. ‘“There’s 
something peculiar going on. I 
feel it in my bones,” he continued. 

Just then a large, burly man 
came from the back of the cabin. 
The girl stood close behind him, 
visibly afraid of what might hap- 
pen. 

‘‘What do you want?”’ de- 
manded the man. 

“We want to know what right 
you think you have here,” Scotty 
answered him. “This happens to 
be my father’s property. Who 
are you and what are you doing 
here?” 

‘Who is your father?” 
countered the stranger. 

“That’s not to the point just 
now. Who are you?” 

“My name wont mean any- 
thing to you. I’m not known here- 
abouts. But me and my little girl 
have had some hard luck. We 
came to this place and found it 
empty. We needed shelter, and 
took it. We don’t intend to stay. 
We have an old car out back that 
I’m working on. Assoon asI can 
get it running again, and can 
manage to make a little money to 
buy some gasoline, we’re off. We 
haven’t harmed the place, and 
we don’t intend to. We just had to 
stop, and I had to find a place for 
Francie. She’s been sick with a 
cold, and needed some good rest. 
We just came on this place, and 
well,—here we are. If you want 
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us to leave on the spot we’ll do it, 
only I hardly see how we can get 
the car going,” he said with a wry 
smile.” 

The girl, referred to as Fran- 
cie, ventured to say a few words. 
“You see, papa has me to take 
care of and I got sick. We didn’t 
have a house, and I was too tired 
to sleep in the car any more 
nights, so we stopped off here. 
Please, Mister, don’t be mad at 
us. We didn’t hurt a single, soli- 
tary thing. I’ve kept the place 
cleaned up, too, since I’ve been 
well again. You wont find any 
thing out of order. Come in and 
look,”’ she invited, as though the 
cabin were her own. 

Scotty and his two sisters went 
inside, while the others remained 
outside, talking over the unusual 
meeting. 

It was as the two trespassers 
said, everything was in order. 
Even the dishes were put back in 
their accustomed places. Margie 
noticed the only food in the cabin 
was a box of oatmeal, and a small 
can of condensed milk. 

“Have you been cooking?”’ 
Margie asked Francie. 

“Oh, yes’m. I make oatmeal 
every morning in the big pan, 
and we have enough to last all 
day.” 

“Haven’t you had anything 
else?” exclaimed Skeets, hardly 
believing the other girl. 

“Not much, but we haven’t 
been hungry, have we, papa?” 

The man stood silently by. 
“Papa, we haven’t been hungry, 
have we?” the girl repeated. 

“No. My little girl has been a 
fine cook, too,’’ he said, then 
turned and hastened outside. 

“‘T guess I better go with 


papa,” Francie said. “We’ll wait 
out back by the car till you decide 
what to do about us, Only, please, 
Mister, don’t get sore at papa. He 
only did what he thought was 
best. You see, my mother died, 
and times have been so hard. 
We're trying to get East so I can 
live with an aunt of mine, and 
have a home and go to school, and 
if we hadn’t found this place I 
don’t know what we could have 
done. Now we can go along our 
way. I’mall ready totravel. It’s 
the car and gasoline that’s hold- 
ing us back now. 

“Well, I’ll be out back.” She 
disappeared through the door- 
way, leaving the three Scotts to 
talk over the affair. 

“They seem honest,” Margie 
said. 

“Yes, and so pitiful, too. Im- 
agine eating nothing but oatmeal 
all the time!” Skeets reiterated. 
“We shall certainly ask them to 
join in our barbecue. I’ll tell Phil 
and the rest to get the fire started 
in the outside fireplace, and while 
they make preparations we can 
decide what to do with our 
guests.” 

“Marge, there’s nothing much 
for us to do,” Bob said. “We 
can tell the man to stay on here 
for a day or so. Dad may come 
out tomorrow and see him. We 
might take up a collection to 
get some gas for the car and help 
them on their way. I think I’ll go 
out and take a look at their ma- 
chine. Maybe I can help repair 
it. I’ll ask them to join us in the 
feed, too. I feel sorry for them.” 

“You think they’re honest, too, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, they look it, act it, and 
heaven knows anyone can be up 
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against it these days. I wonder 
where they’re from and where 
they are headed. I'll go talk to 
them.” 

Marge joined Skeets and the 
rest of the party. Soon there was 
a good fire going. Food was un- 
packed and laid out. 

“We’re asking the two stran- 
gers to eat with us,” Marge an- 
nounced. 

“We can’t tell you much about 
them, but they’re clean, and we 
think honest,” Skeets informed 
them. “And hard up.” 

In a short time Scotty came 
back, bringing his new acquaint- 
ances with him. “I’m introduc- 
ing Mr. Welker and his daughter, 
Francie,” he said. ‘Each one of 
you can introduce yourself. I’ve 
asked them to join us for dinner. 
I know we have enough sup- 
plies.” 

The Junior Union group made 
the newcomers welcome, and soon 
Francie was having as jolly a 
time as any of the young people. 
Mr. Welker sat apart from the 
rest most of the time. “I’m an 
oldster,” he said in explanation. 

Several times he and Scotty 
held conversation with each 
other. After each talk Scotty 
liked the man better. Finally he 
suggested that he and his daugh- 
ter stay on until Mr. Scott could 
come out. “Dad can drive out in 
a half hour’s time.” 


“Tt’s surely good of you, young 
man, to take our being here in 
such a fine fashion. Now, ’most 
anyone would throw us out on 
our ears. I’m on my way to my 
sister’s in Albany. She wants to 
look after Francie, and I can get 
work there, maybe. I’m a good 
worker, but things have been 
tough out in my territory. I’m 
having my union membership 
transferred, and hope to get 
along this winter. It’s my girl who 
worries me. When she got sick 
I almost died of fright. 1 had to 
stop with her. Look at her now, 
enjoying herself just like a kid 
should. She’s a fine one, she is.” 

“All the gang seem to like her, 
too,” Scotty remarked. 

The afternoon passed rapidly. 
It was time to start homeward be- 
fore any of the hikers realized it. 

“T promised to have you back 
by supper time,” Scotty reminded 
them. “Let’s clean up and get 
started.” 

Before they left he went to Mr. 
Welker. “Just make yourselves 
at home tonight. Tomorrow is 
Sunday, and Dad and I may drive 
out. Don’t leave until we see you. 
Promise?” 

“Here’s my hand on it.” 

“T’ll see that we don’t go,” said 
Francie, who stood nearby. 
“Thank you, Mr. Scott. I never 
had such a wonderful time in 
my life. Thank you all.” 


(Be sure to read chapter 2 of this story next month.) 


* 
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THE WANDERERS — Part 2 


R. Welker and Francie 

made themselves at home. 

After recounting the af- 

fairs of the day they both agreed 

that the Junior Union group of 

young friends were certainly fine 
people. 

“I think the Scotts were won- 
derful, papa, to let us stay,”’ 
Francie said as she straightened 
up. the cabin. 

“The young man seemed to be 
areal gentleman. I guess he and 
his old man will be out in the 
morning. I hope the senior Scott 
will be as understanding as his 
son,” her father answered. 

“T’m going to bed, papa, so I 
can be up early in the morning. 
We want to have the place in per- 
fect order when they come.” 

“Good girl,” her father com- 
mended her. “You get in bed. 
T’ll be out front on the stoop. It’s 
a bit early for me just yet.” 

*‘Good night, and pleasant 
dreams,” his daughter said as she 
kissed him. Tenderly he laid his 
cheek against hers. “Bless you, 
honey,” he said. 

The next morning the cheery 
sun wakened Francie from a 
sound sleep. She was up and 
dressed in the twinkling of an 


eye. Her father had preceded her, 
however, and was busy tinkering 
with the old car in the yard. 

“T’ll get breakfast, papa,” she 
called to him. “You had better 
wash the grease off your hands 
now. It won’t take long for the 
oats to cook.” 

Francie flew around the house 
putting things in place. She 
served breakfast, then swept and 
dusted after she washed the 
dishes. In an hour the cabin was 
spice and span. 

‘‘Now, let them come,’’ she 
gaily remarked. “No one can 
find any fault with the looks of 
the house,” she went on. 

“That they cannot,” her father 
answered. “How would a bunch 
of flowers look in that small vase? 
I saw a few late blooming wild 
flowers out by the fence. With 
some colored leaves from the trees 
we could have a spot of brightness 
on the table.” 

“T’ll gather them,” the girl said 
as she ran out of the cabin. 

It was early afternoon when 
Mr. Welker and his daughter saw 
a car making its way toward 
their refuge. 

“T wonder if it’s the Scott boy,” 
said Francie. 








“Tt is. The father is with him, 
I think,’”’ her parent replied. 
“Let’s go meet them.” 

The two uninvited guests 
walked down to the roadway to 
greet their host. Mr. Scott sat at 
the wheel of the automobile. 
His son, Bob, sat beside him. In 
the rear seat were Marge and 
Skeets. 

“Please, won’t you get out and 
come in?” Francie asked them. 

“Yes,” Mr. Scott accepted the 
invitation. “The children told 
me you were here. I drove out to 
see what’s going on. It’s rather 
an unusual situation, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir, it is,’ Mr. Welker 
agreed. “But we’ve had so many 
unusual things happen lately.” 

“So many that the only unusual 
happenings are plain every day 
ones,” Francie joined in. “I hope 
you'll not think unkindly of us. 
We haven’t hurt a thing.” 

Something in the girl’s wistful- 
ness appealed to Mr. Scott. 

“T’m sure you haven’t,” he an- 
swered her. “My girls say you 
have the cabin in ship-shape 
order.” 

“Dad, it looks better than I 
ever saw it,” Marge told him. 

“Mr. Scott, I want to offer to 
make up to you for the use of your 
premises. There are a few re- 
pairs that should be made. I’d 
be glad to do them if you say the 
word.” 

“My boy tells me you’re badly 
in needs of funds.” 

“Tam. Butassoon as I get set- 
tled I’ll be all right. Things sort 
of blew up when my wife died, 
and Francie and I started east. 
I’m a good craftsman, though. 
I’ll get work as soon as I get lo- 
cated. This is only temporary.” 


Mr. Scott believed the man. 
His manner and bearing were 
testimony of his sincerity. They 
walked on in silence to the cabin 
door. The young people who had 
gone ahead met them at the en- 
trance. 

“You kids scoot out for a little 
while,” Mr. Scott said to them. 
“Mr. Welker and I have a little 
matter to discuss. Don’t go far, 
however. We'll be starting back 
before long.” 

“There’s a path that leads 
down to an old stone house,” 
Skeets said. “Have you discov- 
ered it, Francie?” 

“No, I haven’t. I’ve been in 
bed most of the time until just 
two days ago, and yesterday was 
the only time I really got to look 
around the place on the outside. 
Papa kept me in so I would get 
over my cold.” 

“Do you feel all right now?” 

“Perfectly. Let’s gotothe 
stone house. I’d love to.” 

“Tt isn’t far. There’s history 
connected with it. Years ago In- 
dians lived around here. A band 
of white men settled in this vicin- 
ity, building their homes of logs, 
mostly. There were three broth- 
ers, though, who were stone 
masons. They built their house 
from rocks which they found. 
This is the house. It has fallen 
down pretty badly, but it’s rather 
interesting,” Bob explained. “It 
gives you an idea of the type of 
homes the early pioneers had.” 

They had scarcely finished 
looking over the ruins of the old 
place when Mr. Scott whistled 
shrilly. 

“That’s dad. He always sig- 
nals that way when we’re out 








here in the country. I suppose 
we had better go back,” Skeets 
said. 

“We mustn’t keep him wait- 
ing,” Francie said. “Can you 
answer him so he’ll know we’ve 
heard him?” 

“Sure. Listen,” replied Bob, 
as he gave a responding whistle. 

When the four returned to the 
cabin the men were standing out- 
side. 

“We want to get into town 
shortly,” Mr. Scott told them. 
“Mr. Welker and his girl are go- 
ing to stay on here for a few 
weeks to look after the place and 
fix it up here and there. They’re 
going to drive in with us to get 
some supplies. Bob, you’ll have 
to drive them back out. We had 
better move along now.” 

“Am I to go, papa?” Francie 
asked excitedly. 

“Yes, dearie. 
without you.” 

The car was crowded but the 
passengers were in no mood to 
complain. Mr. Scott stopped out- 
side a small market which was 
open on Sunday. 

“All out,” he announced. “T’ll 
need help with the shopping.” 

After an hour spent in town 
Scotty and his sisters drove the 
Welkers back to their temporary 
abode with plenty to eat for sev- 
eral days. 

“Your father is hiring me to do 
some work for him. I’m to get 
regular wages, and will pay him 
what I owe him as soon as pos- 
sible. Francie and I are to stay 
on here foratime. She’ll have to 
gotoschool. I wonder, if I bring 
her in town in the morning would 
you get her enrolled in the right 
place,” he asked: 


I couldn’t go 


“Yes, of course,” Marge re- 
plied. “We leave home at eight- 
thirty for school. Could you be 
at our house by then?” 

“As early as you say,” was the 
answer. 

So it was arranged. The next 
day found Francie entered as a 
pupil in the same school with 
Skeets, Marge, and several other 
of the Junior Union members 
whom Francie remembered from 
the barbecue party. 

Time passed rapidly for the 
newcomer. Her days were filled 
with new and interesting events. 
She was asked to join the Junior 
Union which she joyfully did. 

“T’d much prefer being a 
Junior Union member to prac- 
tically anything else. I think it 
is the grandest organization. Oh, 
I’m so thrilled and so happy,” 
she exclaimed to her new friends 
when they extended the invita- 
tion to join them. “You seem to 
have the best times, and you 
aren’t time wasters, either. I 
have heard so many complimen- 
tary reports about your lodge. 
I’m proud to accept your favor,” 
she told them. 

Francie had been right when 
she said they were not time 
wasters. At the meeting held 
the latter part of the month she 
found the fun-loving group could 
also be definitely serious. There 
were plans for Christmas under 
way. 

“We always help spread the 
yuletide spirit,’ Marge told her. 
“Every year we have taken care 
of ten families. That means a. 
lot of work. We go right along 
with the Central Labor Union, 
and follow any suggestions the 
chairman of their committee on 
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welfare gives us. That is, if we 
are able.” 

The others were amazed at the 
aptitude Francie showed in get- 
ting her share of the work fin- 
ished. Her enthusiasm was an 
inspiration to them. The wistful, 
lonesome girl had changed to one 
who showed fine leadership. 

One evening as she waited at 
the Scotts’ house for her father 
Bob said to her, “From what I 
hear you’re the moving force in 
this Christmas celebration we’re 
having. I understand you get 
more accomplished than any 
other two, and that you’re out 
ahead in everything.” 

“Oh, Scotty, it isn’t like that at 
all. I just want to do all I can 


to show my appreciation for the 
wonderful friendships I’ve found. 
Most of all, I want to repay all 
of the Junior Unionists for the 
marvelous way they’ve welcomed 


me and have made me feel at 
home. If I can carry on their 
friendliness and helpfulness to 
some one else I’ll feel as though 
I am returning their kindnesses 
to me.” 

Mr. Welker, coming in, over- 
heard part of his daughter’s re- 
marks. “I would like to say a 


word or two along that line my- 
self. If it hadn’t been for you 
and your father, Bob, I don’t 
know just what might have be- 
come of us. Unless you have 
been in an unfortunate position, 
as we were, it would be hard for 
you to understand how Francie 
and I feel. It’s a feeling down in 
our hearts that’s hard to talk 
about, but genuine, neverthe- 
less.” 

“That’s it, papa. It’s in my 
heart, but so difficult for me to 
talk about,” Francie said. 

“T know what you mean,” 
Bob told them. “I understand.” 

“We had better move along, 
daughter,’ Mr. Welker said, 
turning to Francie. “Wrap your 
searf around your throat well. 
It’s getting colder now that the 
wind has come up. Goodnight, 
Bob.” 

“Goodnight, Scotty,” Francie 
called as she went down the steps. 
So the two wanderers who sought 
a haven in the little cabin drove 
back to the same place which now 
had become a home for them. 

“T have holly wreaths to hang 
in the windows, papa,” Francie 
_ as she snuggled close beside 

im. 


THE END 
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Co our friends both far and near 
Merry Christmas, Glad New Year. 
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Goodbye until next time, 
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